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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Sailing Directions contained in this Work embrace that 
portion of the West Coasts of England included between the Lands- 
end and St. Anns head, the western point of entrance to Milford 
Haven. They were originally written in the year 1858 by Staff 
Commander E. K. Calver from personal observation, and from the 
remarks of various officers employed on the Admiralty surveys, but 
were not published ; the various changes which have since taken 
place, have rendered necessary the present recompilation, which 
has been prepared by Captain E. J. Bedford, R.N. 

G. H. R. 


Hydrographic Office, Admiralty, London. 
April 1869. 
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WEST COAST OF ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER LI. 
NORTH COASTS OF CORNWALL AND DEVONSHIRE. 


LANDS END TO HARTLAND POINT. 


VARIATION in 1868, 


Lands End - - = - 22°42’W.| Padstow bay- - - 22°44’ W. 


GENERAL REMARES FOR APPROACHING THE BRITISH CHAN- 
wzx.—It has not unfrequently occurred that vessels bound from the 
Atlantic Ocean up the English channel have, during thick weather, found 
themselves to the northward of the Lands-end and approaching the Bristol 
channel, an error, as to position, which is, no doubt, in the majority of 
cases, owing to neglect of the soundings, and to ignorance of the latitude, 
as well as to the tide streams to the westward of Scilly having a prepon- 
derating set to the northward and westward, as is also the case, though in 
lesser degree, between the Scilly islands and the Lands-end. 

rrpes.—The following facts connected with the tide streams from 
Scilly to the north-eastward were ascertained by the late Admiral 
Beechey. 

‘“ From the parallel of Scilly to the Bristol channel, while the water is 
falling at Dover, the stream will be found setting to the northward near 
the coast, partaking of the direction of the shore, and turning sharply 
round Trevose head and Hartland point into the Bristol channel ; and 
while the water is rising at Dover, setting as sharply out of the Bristol 
channel and along the land towards Scilly.” 

“ By many observations, the light-vessel at the Seven stones has been 
found to swing to the northern tide 7 minutes after high water at Dover ; 
and at Trevose head, the northern tide to make 12 minutes after Dover. 
As a vessel advances up the Bristol channel the stream turns progressively 
later. ‘The tides of that estuary do not follow the same law exactly as 
the tides of channels which are open at both extremities. The directions 
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of the stream in the Bristol channel will be given. hereafter’; at present I 
wish to draw the attention of the seamen to the particular fact, that while 
the stream from Scilly is setting to the northward, the stream from the 
Irish channel will be found setting to the southward, and that these 
streams meet off the entrance of the Bristol ee in about the eae 
51°-N., where both turn into that channel.” - - — 

‘“ As a general rule, in all the space eastward of a line joining Scilly 
and the Tuskar, the stream will be found running to the eastward towards 
the Bristol channel, while the ,water .is falling at Dover and Liverpool, and 
vice versa, setting to the north-east on the southern side of the channel, 
and to the south-east:.on the northern side. Such is the general set of the 
stream in this part of the sea, which I have given in general terms to 
show that to the eastward of the line above-mentioned a strong indraft 
towards the Bristol channel will always be experienced while the water is 
falling at Liverpool, and vice versa...To the westward of this line the 
tides appear to be slack; but we are in want of further observations in all 
this part before any particulars can be entered into.” 

‘¢ Towards cape Clear the northern stream from Scilly seems to join the 
southern and western streams from the Irish channel and both pass to the 
north-west round cape Clear, and vice versa.’ 

* Best Track.—Lhe best track to adhere to in scoacbing the Bristol 
channel, under the varying cireumstances of wind and ieee is described 
at: pages 12 and 20, - 4 

 Grourid Swenl.—In the’ approaches to the Bristol channel there i is ae 
a heavy ground sea or swell setting in from the W.N.W. unless easterly 
winds have long prevailed. The undulation is greatest with south-west 
and 8.8.W. winds, but-as. its direction is generally from the W.N.W., its 
effect is to impel a vessel towards the Cornish coast, or into Barnstaple 
bay on the Devonshire coast. Above Morte point, however, the height of 
the swell becomes sensibly diminished. 

‘It igs worthy of remark that with the wind to the westward of soa 
there is searcely a safe roadstead between the Lands-end and Flat Holm 
in the Bristol channel, nor are any.of them very.secure with the wind to. 
the southward of south-east, for though the wind be off-shore, it is nearly 
always accompanied by a heavy swell, and in the event of a shift of wind, 
the sea makes before a vessel can weigh and work out. ‘On the south 
coast of Wales the harbours and roadsteads, with the single exception of 
Muford haven, are difficult of access to a stranger. 

LANDS END, the westernmost extremity of England, may be seen in 
clear weather at the distance of 8 or 9 leagues, and when first viewed from. 
the south-westward and southward at the latter distance, has the appear- 
anee of two detached hummocks, with a triangular elevation upon the. 


CHAP..I.] _ LANDS END.~—LONGSHIPS,~ “3 


lower and western mass, On approaching’ thé land, anether hummock 
with buildings upon it will appear to the westward ; then Cape Cornwall 
will show above the horizon, and ‘ultimately the: whole will form « con- 
‘tinuous line of. coast. The most conspicuous objects in the neighbouring 
country are-the steeples ‘of the churehes of:Sennen. and. St. Buryan ;- the 
former of: which has an elevation of 330 feet, and - latter of 409 feet 
above high water.* he 

. The cliffs rise from: 150 to 200 fect from. the Lands end: to Guctiane: 
ee point, and §.S.W., 4 cables length from: Peal point (the north- 
western extremity of the Lands end), isthe Armed Knight, an islet 
‘with its summit 88 feet above high water. Peal rocks are N.W. 4.N. up- 
wards of.a cable’s length from. the point. .A rocky patch with 2 fathoms 
over it lies 14 cable’s length N.W. of the Armed Knight, and off all the 
intervening projections to Guethensbras point, rocks. lie out half a 
eable’s length from the ‘shore, covering .at various. oe between the 
first quarter of and half flood. 
 “LOwGsures urGuT.—The Longships are a group of high detached 
rocks N.N.W. # W., 8} miles from Tol Peden Penwith (the south-eastern 
extremity of the Lands end) and W. by N. 4 .N..1,,.0f a mile from Peal 
point, having on the largest and highest a lighthouse, which exhibits a 
fixed white light at 85 féet above high water, that is visible 14 miles in 
clear weather. From the lizhthouse, the Brisons bear N.E. 4 N., 32 miles ; 
the Runnelstone §.S.E. 8$ miles; Wolf rock S.W. }5S., 7 miles; and 
St. Agnes lighthouse, West, a little southerly, 25 miles. Rocke varying 
from 42 to 22 feet in height, extend S.S.E. 3 EK. a oer of a mile from 
the lighthouse. 

The Sharks Fin rock, which is covered at two-thirds flood; is E.N.E. 4 N. 
two-thirds of a mile from the lighthouse ; it is steep-to, except at its 
western side, where two-fathoms occur at the distance of one-third of a 
cable. The Ketel-boton, another rocky shoal ‘covered at three-quarters 
flood, and having shoal water extending one-fourth of a mile from its 
highest part in a S.W. by S. direction, is E. by S.} S. 5% cables from 
the lighthouse. The Fe-les, a small rock covered at first-quarter flood, 
- and with deep.water around it, lies nearly in the centre sor the Grup, 
with the lighthouse W. 4 S..4 cables. 


DIRECTIONS.— To a vessel sailing down channel, and bound round the 
Lands end, Longships lighthouse will first appear on a N.N.W. 4 W. bear- 
ing, when it opens from behind Tol Peden Penwith ; it must then be steered 
for on a N. & W. bearing, so as to clear the Runnelstone, and it may be 
rounded at the distance of 2 cables lengths, if necessary, as the dangers do 


~ * See Admiralty Chart :—Trevose head to Dodman: point, Sheet 1, No. 2565; scale, 
m=0O°5 inch, . 
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not extend more than half that distance from the lighthouse. Approach- 
ing the lighthouse from the south-westward, keep it well clear of a N.E. 
bearing, so as to avoid the Wolf rock,* and having rounded the Longships, 
and being bound to the north-eastward, do not bring the light to the west- 
ward of S.S.W. + W.; the Brisons will then be cleared by about a mile. 

There is a good channel within the Longships, bounded by the Ketel- 
boton and Peal point, it is half a mile wide and 8 to 11 fathoms in 
depth, but it is seldom used except by coasters. In the middle of it, the 
summit of the northern Brison will appear open of or to the northward of 
the lower Brison, bearing N.N.E. } E. 

Whitesand Bay, formed between Peal point and cape Cornwall, is 
34 miles wide and a mile deep. The bounding cliffs average 200 feet in 
height from Peal point to Peden Mean point; from thence to Gwynver 
sands they vary from 190 feet to 20 feet, and again rise to 300 feet 
towards cape Cornwall. About three-fourths of a mile N.N.E. of Peden 
Mean point and with Mathew’s house in line with Sennen church is the 
Bounder rock with 3? fathoms over it at low water. To the westward of 
this rock, and about 1 mile from the shore, vessels will be well sheltered 
from easterly winds, in from 12 to 15 fathoms with cape Cornwall bearing 
N.N.E. ? E. 

Sennen Cove.—At the S.W. end of the bay and a little east of Peden 
Mean point is Sennen cove, where the seine boats are protected by Bo 
Colloe and Bo Col, rocks awash only at high-water springs. The Little 
Bo, or outermost rock, which is covered at half tide, is nearly one-third 
of a mile from the shore, and the Gwydu Par, with 6 feet over it, is 
the same distance N.N.E. of the cove. 

Life Boat.—A life boat and rocket apparatus are maintained at Sennen 
cove, which is also a coastguard station. 

CAPE CORNWALL and BRISsoNS.—Cape Cornwall is 197 feet above 
high water, and from it the coast extends to the north-eastward for 21 miles 
to Watch-hill point, with cliffs of 50 to 100 feet in height, deeply in- 
dented and fronted by masses nearly detached from the main. 

The Brisons, two rocky islets respectively 90 and 71 feet above high 
water, are W. by S. 4 mile from the cape, and N.E.4N. 32 miles from 
Longships lighthouse. Between the Brisons and Pol Pry point are 
several ledges which are covered at a quarter flood ; the water is also shoal 
for nearly a cable’s length S.W. by W. 4 W. of the lower islet, and at the 
same distance in a W. ? N. direction is a small patch with 16 feet upon it. 
The Brisons in line N. by E., leads to the westward of the Outer Greeb 
and the adjoining ledges, and Nanjulean mill seen open in the valley, 
bearing S.E. 7 E., clears them to the south-westward. 


* A lighthouse is being erected on this rock (1868). 
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The Vyynecks, a group of detached rocks covered at a quarter flood, are 
one-third of a mile from the shore, and N.N.W. 31 W. from cape Cornwall. 

Cape Cornwall Bank is a rocky ridge about 3 miles long ina N.N.E. 
direction, and half a mile broad, its centre bearing from the cape N. by W. 
74 miles ; the depths upon it vary from 13 to 17 fathoms.* 
Bann Shoal.—This is a rocky patch 6 miles N.E. from the last, it is 
about one mile in length and breadth, with 8 fathoms on its shoalest 
part, and which bears from cape Cornwall in line with Sennen church 
S. by W. 3 W. 12 miles, St. Ives head or Battery point S.E. by S. 123 
miles. Upon these banks the sea in bad weather breaks heavily, they 
should therefore be avoided by either keeping to the westward, with 
the Longships bearing S. } E., or to the eastward upon the bearing of 
S.S.W. 4 W., or by going between them with the Brisons islets in line 
with Sennen church S. 4 W. 

Three Stone Oar.—Off the coast between cape Cornwall to Watch-hill 
point are several dangers. The Manver rock, covered at half flood, is 
two-thirds of a cable from Botallack head, and the Cok-le-Marny rock, 
which is covered at half tide, and resembles a boat bottom upwards, is 
a cable’s length in a northerly direction from the head. The three rocks 
named the Skinvyynecks, of which the two innermost are covered at 
two-thirds flood, and the outermost is awash at low water, are 14 cables 
to the north-westward of Watch-hill point. The Three Stone Oar rocks, 
which lie one-third of a mile to the north-eastward of Watch-hill point, are 
never covered at ordinary springs, but the passage within them should 
not be attempted by a stranger. S.W. by W. ? mile from the outermost of 
the Three Stone Oar rocks is Avarrack rock, which is covered at half-tide, 
and the Mozen rocks, S.E. by E. 4 E., which cover at a quarter flood. 

Pendeen Cove.—About a mile S.E. of Watch-hill point is Pendeen cove, 
which is a coastguard station where a rocket apparatus is kept. 

Gurnards Head, which is E. 4 N. 3 miles from the Three Stone Oar, 
is rugged and steep, with an elevation of 185 feet above high water, and 
surrounded by a mass of detached rocks, the largest of which, the Ebal, 
bearing North one cable, is covered at high water; nearly a mile W.S.W. 
of the Ebal is a small rock, which uncovers a foot at low water. 

Carnellow Shoal, Carlow, and Caraks rocks.—The same rugged coast 
continues on to St. Ives, indented with cliffs averaging 250 feet high. 
The chief dangers are the Carnellow shoal one-third of a mile eastward 
from Gurnards head, having 3 fathoms over it, and Carnellow rock 
one cable S.E. by E. of it, with 6 feet over it. ‘The Carlow lies mid-way 
between the head and Carmen point, 24 cables from the shore, and covers 


* At one part, near the northern extremity of the bank, Captain Sheringham supposes 
there is less than 10 fathoms. 
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at three-quarters flood ; the Caraks, about halfa mile West from the point 
and 2 cables from the shore, covers at the first quarter flood..: 


‘sr. rvzs is immediately within St. Ives head, or Battery point, which 
is 104 feet above high water, bold within a cable’s length, and has on its 
summit a coastguard watch-house and flagstaff, and a battery of three 
guns. From thence to Hayle estuary, the coast is composed of bold and 
cliff-bound slopes, varied by three sandy bays. 

~ Very little of the town is visible until the head has been rounded, and. 
then the most prominent objects are the square tower of its church, 90. feet 
in height, and some terraces on the high ground. The town is backed by 
several hilly summits, on one of which, amongst wood, is Tregenna castle, 
the seat of the proprietor, and on another an obelisk named Knill’s monu- 
ment, elevated 545 feet, while more to the south-eastward is the rugged 
summit of Trecrobben hill, 590 feet, used as a sailing 1 mark in the neigh- 
bourhood of the bay. 

The Tidal Harbour embraces a small space within and to the south: 
_ eastward of the head, and is partially defended by a pier built in 1770, which 
extends S: by W. 4 W. for 168 feet and then S.W. 4S. for 330 feet, and 
affords berthage alongside for two vessels of moderate length. A neat stone 
lighthouse, 36 feet from its outer end, exhibits a fixed white light 23 feet 
above high water, while there is a depth of 10 feet into the outer part of 
the harbour, but the light is only shown from Ist of September to the 
30th of April, or for eight months in the year, and it is difficult also to 
distinguish it from the lights in the town. In 1857 a wooden pier was 
erected, projecting with a curve from the inner end of the stone one, and 
running out 620 feet in a S.E. by S. direction. On the extreme end a 
small fixed red light is exhibited all night, which is visible about 2 miles 
off. The sand has, however, accumulated so much as nearly to fill up ‘at 
low water the space within it, and at the head there is (in 1868) but 4 feet, 
and about 12 yards off, but 10 feet. 

The soil of the harbour is sand, with a slight coating of, shingle or 
ballast. There are two buoys, with mooring chains and bridles for securing 
the coasters, which generally lie and discharge their cargoes upon the shore 
at the inner part of the harbour. Vessels drawing 18 feet can obtain 
shelter during springs, and those of 12 feet at. neaps, but into the i of 
the harbour the drafts would be 14 and 8 feet. 

The general drawback of the harbour is the insufficient shelter afforded 
by its limited pier, and the heavy range which is felt within it, due to the 
ground swell already alluded to as a common feature of this coast. The 
range is greatest in winds from N.N.E, to N.N.W., and then it is not an 
unusual occurrence for the moorings to give way, and the vessels. to break 
adrift, 2 © 
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Pitots.—Fishermen act as harbour pilots; their charges are, to large 

vessels from foreign, 2s. per foot in and Is. per: foot out.’ Assistance, 35. 
per man and 3s. per boat. Small vessels by agreement, but coasters pay 
generally from 10s. to 15s. in and out.* 
‘ prrecrrons.—There is no difficulty in caleaie St. Ives harbour 
with the wind leading, or to the eastward of N.N.E. When Merran rock 
(a detached mass between. the head and the pier) is covered, there is a 
depth of 12 feet into the harbour; give this.rock and the rocky shore 
abreast it a berth; round the pier-head. tak and run a warp to the 
buoys or pier as convenient. 

With the wind strong from N.N. E. (northerly), it is better to go round 
the Lands end to Mounts bay than attempt St. Ives, for the sea rebounding 
from off the rocks at such times forces a vessel to give a wide berth, and 
involves the risk of missing the harbour. Loss has also often oecurred 
from vessels attempting the harbour at an improper period of tide, and at 
times when broken water has prevented riding in the bay. 

The best anchorage while waiting tide in St. Ives bay is, with Raters 
point N.W. }.W., and Pednolver point W.}S.; the soil is a stiff. blue 
clay, with a thin coating of sand. | 

Trpzs.—It is high water, full and change, at St. Ives, at 4h. 44m, local, 
or 5h. 6m. Greenwich time. Springs rise 21 feet, and neaps 15.. 

Life Boat.—A life boat, mortar, and rocket apparatus are maintained at 
St. Ives, which is also a coastguard station. 7 
_ Supplies in. moderate quantities can always be obtained at St. Ives ; 
water is good and plentiful, and can be filled *y hose from Baten eee 
round the harbour. 

Boat building is carried on at St. ee a8 wll: as the repair of cio 
and many of its inhabitants find employment in the neighbouring mines, - 
but its principal support is derived from the pilchard fishery ; the fish are 
at times taken in immense quantities, and are generally exported in a cured 
state to the Italian market. . 

The principal imports are corn, timber, and coals, and the exports. copper 
ore and fish. In 1867,} 154 vessels of 11,114 tons employed in the coasting 
trade, entered inwards, and 19 vessels of 1,242 tons cleared outwards, and 
in the foreign trade 7 vessels of 666 tons entered inwards, and 17 vessels 
of 2,098 tons cleared outwards. In the same year 226 vessels of 20,848 
tons entered the harbour for shelter. There are 470 boats of different 
classes, from 15 tons and under, engaged in the mackarel, pilchard, and 
other fishings. The population is 7,000. 


* Licensed pilots are about to be established for St. Ives and district. 


+ These and similar returns are from the Custom House, and only include such vessels 
as require clearances, 
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HAYZLE.—Hayle estuary is the outlet of several small rivers, the south- 
easternmost of which, the Hayle, rises near Crowan, flows first south- 
westerly and westerly, and then turns north-westerly to St. Erth, where it 
takes a more northerly course, and is crossed by a bridge 500 years old. 
The eastern, or Copper-house river, falls into the channel about a mile from 
the mouth of the estuary. 


In the lower part of the estuary is a reservoir for sluicing, formed by 
extensive embankments ; there is also a considerable extent of quayage 
and wharfage available for trade. The entrance channel outside the line 
of the high-water shore is defended on the west side by an embankment, 
extending 643 yards from Chapel Anjou point, and marked by five perches, 
or warping posts. On the same side, in continuation of the embankment, 
are two black buoys, while on the opposite side of the channel are three 
red buoys to abreast Chapel Anjou point, and then two black buoys with 
rings for warping. 

nIGHTs.— Upon the rising ground on the western side of the entrance, 
217 yards within Chape] Anjou point, are two wooden lighthouses, which 
show fixed white lights, while there is a depth of 12 feet over the bar. 
The high lighthouse consists of a triangle of three legs painted red, with 
a lantern, the centre of which is 80 feet above high water ; there is a red 
post near it, to which the light is shifted when changes occur in the bar. 
The low lighthouse, at the edge of the cliff, is on four legs placed in 
square, is painted black, and has the centre of its lantern 59 feet above 
high water. The lights are 99 yards apart, and in line bear S.S.W. + W. 
A flag is hoisted on a pole near the ferry-house, as a signal to the steamers 
using the port of there being water enough for them to enter. 

Pilots are licensed for Hayle and district. 


prrEecTrows.—The bar shifts occasionally, and the depths over it vary 
according to the prevailing winds, but the buoys are regularly shifted to 
meet the changes. The high lighthouse open a little to the southward of 
the low one, or the lights at night S.S.W. + W., is the leading mark in 
over the bar, and through the entrance channel to abreast the second perch 
on the weir; then cross the line of lights a little to the third red buoy, 
when the lights will be lost sight of, and a straight course must be steered 
for the ferry. Vessels drawing 18 feet may enter at springs, and those of 
11 feet at neaps. There is a steam tug for towing vessels to and from the 
roads and bay. 


suPPLIEzs of provisions, water, and marine stores are readily obtainable 
at Hayle. It possesses rope-walks, two extensive foundries, where marine 
and other engines, anchors, &c. are manufactured. There is also a 
gridiron, and slips for building and repairing vessels, as well as cranes and 
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sheers, calculated to lift weights from 50 to 15 tons; the tidal dock admits 
at high-water ordinary springs, vessels drawing 14 feet. 

In 1867, at Hayle, there were entered inwards 1,241 coasting vessels of 
141,929 tons, and cleared outwards 369 coasting vessels of 44,004 tons, 
while the foreign trade inwards consisted of 55 vessels of 6,000 tons, and 
outwards of 21 vessels of 3,600 tons. The population of Hayle, inclusive 
of the parishes of Phillack and St. Erth, was 6,000. 

Life Boat.—A life boat and life-saving apparatus are stationed near the 
Custom House, on the eastern side of the harbour. 

From Hayle estuary to the river Gwythian, just within Godrevy head, 
the shore consists of a range of sandhills 100 to 150 feet in height, covered 
with grass; the beach in front, composed of fine sand and shells, has a breadth 
of two cables lengths, and the level of it is frequently altered by gales. 
From the river Gwythian to Godrevy head, the shore, which is backed 
by steep slopes, has rugged masses of rock as far out as low-water mark. 


Dangers.— The only rocks within the bay are the Carricks, 1} cables off 
Porthminster point, which uncover at low springs; the Bessack, about 
one mile within Godrevy head, and half a mile from the shore, uncovering 
at two-thirds ebb; and the Ceres, at low-water mark within the_ latter, 
which uncovers at one-third ebb. 

To clear the Bessack in 6 fathoms keep Lelant church (a square tower 
over the west entrance of Hayle) just open of Black cliff. 


Godrevy Head and Island.—Godrevy head, the eastern boundary of 
St. Ives bay, is East 34 miles from St. Ives head, or Battery point, 
from which line the bay has a depth of 1? miles, and is quite open to the 
northward. Godrevy head is a bold point, 228 feet above high water, with 
rocky ledges extending 13 cables from its base. Godrevy island, elevated 
80 feet, is directly off the head ; a detached islet is off its north-west side, 
while its south-eastern side is bounded by small detached rocks which are 
exposed after half ebb. The Shore Lanner, a rocky ledge visible at low 
water, extends to the westward from its western extremity. 

A passage, nearly a cable in width, separates the island and its dangers 
from the foul ground of the head. 

LIGHTHOUSE.—A. lighthouse stands on the west side of Godrevy 
island ; and from an elevation of 120 feet above high water exhibits a 
flashing white light every 10 seconds; in clear weather the light should 
be visible from a distance of 15 miles. In the same tower, 27 feet 
below the flashing light, a fixed red light is shown, covering the Stones 
between the bearings from S. by E. to S.E. 

During foggy weather a bell is sounded. 


sToNEs, 2 dangerous cluster of rocks, the outermost and north-eastern 
mass of which is one mile N. by W. % W. from Godrevy island, extend 
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collectively in a N.N.W. and S.S:E. direction, and are covered between 
the first quarter and two-thirds flood. The passage between the southern, 
or quarter-tide rock, and the Hevah, the outer rock, has a depth of from 
3 to 7 fathoms, but it should never be used except in case of emergency, 
especially as a strong tide sets across the rocks in an E, by S. 3 S. and 
W. by N.4 N. direction. 

puoy.—These dangers are also marked by a black buoy lying outside 
them in 10 fathoms, with Godrevy island under the western ‘part of 
Godrevy head S.S.E., and Knill’s monument midway between the farm 
and Fishery beacon ibiies at Porthminster, S.W. by W. 
- ~DIRECTIONS.—To pass between the Stones and Godrevy island, bring 
the highest of the three summits of Trecrobben hill between Carrack Glad- 
den farm house and the Fishery-beacon house, S.W. by W. Gurnards head, 
just open of Carnmen point, W. 4 S., leads one-third of a mile to the north- 
ward of the Stones ; Knill’s monument over the northern end of the farm 
house at Porthminster point, (which stands low-and has five distinct roofs) 
§.W. 7 W., also leads outside the Stones. Gwinnear church in liné with 
the eastern side of Godrevy island, S. 34 ‘W., clears the Stones to the 
eastward, and the same church in line with the old engine chimney of 
‘the railway S. by E. leads one-third of a mile to the westward of them. 

At night, keep at least 14 miles outside the lighthouse, and if the pier 
light or the lights in the town of St. Ives be visible, do not bring them to 
the westward of S.W. by W. in order to insure passing the Stones in 
safety. Hayle lights, in line §.S.W. } W., leads 34 cables to the westward, 
‘but these lights are only lit during tide time. 

coastT.—From Godrevy to Portreath the cliffs average 250 feet. im 
height, and lying at more than a cable’s length from the shore are a number 
of remarkable islets. Off Navax point are the Lethegga:-rocks a cable’s 
length out; then occur Samphire islands, 91 and 148 feet above high 
‘water; a third of a mile-to the north-eastward are the Crane islands, 126 
and 121 feet high, and two-thirds of a mile in the same direction are the 
Horse and Basset near Portreath, rising peeeerey to 86 and 100 feet 
above the same level. 

-. Carnbrae monument near Redruth is a prominent object from apron 
the Coast just noticed, its top being elevated 873 feet. 


Portreath, 4 tidal harbour used by coasters discharging coals and:loading 
copper ore, is E. + §. 44 miles from Godrevy island ; the entrance to it 
may be known by a day-mark or white tower, 25 feet high, which stands 
123 feet above high water, upon the summit of the eastern cliff. Care 
must be observed not to mistake Goodern, a rocky bight a little to » the 
eastward, for Portreath. 


The pier, lying north and south, is on the eastern side of the inlet ; 
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within it is an outer and an inner basin, affording about: 154 -feet-upon 
springs and: 94-upon neaps, and: nee i ‘of: one 25 vessels 
of about.150 tons burden. - 

Tidal signals are exhibited from the eastern hill, or- long pier, he aa ; 
a red.flag when.a-vessel may run in, a white one when: to keep off.: At 
night a red light:-when to approach and wait for the Pilot, a ere one 
when to keep off. 

. In 1867. there entered Portreath 321 aia vessels of 32,542 tons. 
The number of inhabitants, 700. 

A rocket apparatus is kept at the coastguard station. 

Should a vessel become. embayed between Godrevy: island and St. 
Agnes head, and be able to hang off till near high water, the best place for 
her to run ashore would be under Amy’s point, the western eee of 
the inlet, where in most cases the crew would be.saved. 


St. Agnes Head.—F rom Portreath, cliffs 150 to 200 feet in height extend 
to St. Agnes head, a -bold promontory backed by St. Agnes hill, which 
rises to the elevation of 617 feet above high water, and has several mine 
buildings and chimneys upon its north-east slope. 


_ ‘Trevannance, the small port of St. Agnes, lies in the depth of the bay 
14 miles S.E. by E. of the head ; it has a small pier, which can only be 
approached in fine weather, at which time a red flag by day will be shown, 
and a light by night. 

- It is a coastguard station, where a rocket apparatus is kept. — 

- The Boden rocks, or the Man-and-his-Man, are two detached masses 
lying out N.N.E. # E.-one mile from St. Agnes head, and E. by N. i N. 
84 miles from Godrevy island. The north-western, or outer rock is con- 
siderably larger than the other. | 


coastT.—High cliffs continue from St. Agnes head to the eastward, but 
for ‘several miles beyond Perran Porth there is much sand both at the heads 
of the bays and upon the back slopes. 

"Holywell head, or Penhale point, is well marked by some prominent 
mine buildings near its summit, and Carters rock abreast it appears like a 
double pyramid when seen from the westward. At a mile to the north-east 
of Carters rock are two small islets, named the Chicks, off which is a rock 
with 16 feet over it. | 7 

A creek, named the Gunnel, which is capable of receiving small coasters 
at spring tides only, has its outlet between West and East Pentire points, 
the channel being close under the latter. 

New Quay.—New Quay is situated a short distance round to the S.E. of 
Towan head, and is 8} miles S.W. 4 S. from Trevose head ; its sandy strand 


and buildings near the shore do set appear from the offing until the head 
is to the westward of south. 
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The tidal harbour is formed by two piers, the southernmost of which is 
137 yards long in a N.N.E. } E. direction, and the other is 61 yards long 
in a S.E. direction ; the southern pier head is marked by a tower with a 
flagstaff, and on the northern pier a crane capable of lifting two or three 
tons. The harbour, which has an area of between 3 and 4 acres, is 
available for vessels of 13 feet draft. The bar has 19 feet over it with a 
24-feet spring tide, and 13 feet with an 18-feet neap tide, but the depth 
varies, for the accumulations, which are removed by north-easterly gales, 
form again in moderate weather. 

The entrance faces the south-east, and is 80 feet across, but a heavy sea 
is sent home in northerly gales, which causes vessels moored to the 
southern pier to strike hard upon the sandy bottom. At the entrance, and 
for some distance off, the sea breaks very heavily. 

Life Boat.—A. life boat is maintained here ; a rocket apparatus is also 
kept both at New Quay and Mawgan Porth, both coastguard stations. 

Water in abundance is obtained from a well in the cliff. 

coasr.—From Towan to Trevose head, which bears N.E. } N,, 
8 miles, the coast is high, precipitous, and deeply indented. There 
are two inlets in the bay formed between Towan and Park heads; 
the Porth, 14 miles to the eastward of New quay, though dry at low 
water, and open to the westward, is the resort of small coasters with 
cargoes of coals; Mawgan Porth, 3} miles E.N.E. from Towan head, and 
well marked by its sandy strand, is shallow at its entrance, and exposed. 
Foul ground extends from Park head for 3 cables lengths to the westward. 
The tall square tower of St. Eval church shows well upon the outline at 
the back of the coast in this neighbourhood. 

TREVOSE HEAD, the point recommended to be made by vessels bound 
from the westward up the Bristol channel, is recessed 32 miles within the 
line of cape Cornwall and Hartland point, and divides that portion of 
coast into two bays of nearly equal extent. ‘The head stands prominently 
forward from all points of view, and from the land within it being consider- 
ably lower, has the appearance of an island when seen at a distance from 
eastward or westward. On its summit isa small white house and staff. 

urauTs.—Upon the north-west extremity of the head, considerably 
below the summit, two jixed white lights are exhibited, one from a tower 
at an elevation of 204 feet, and illuminates from E.} S.round seaward to 
south ; the other, placed 50 feet in advance, shows from an elevation of 
129 feet, between the points N.E. + E. seaward, and S.W. ? W., visible 
respectively in clear weather 20 and 17 miles. 

Quies Rocks, or the Cow and Calf, are nine-tenths of a mile W.N.W. 
from Dinas point, the western horn of Trevose head, and consists of four 
principal masses, with a few outliers, the south-eastern mass being the 
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highest, and partially covered by deposit of sea-fowl ; the others are black 
and rugged. The passage between the Quies and the Moor Quie, another 
mass of rock close to Dinas point, is half a mile wide, with ample depth 
of water, but it should not be used, except under special circumstances. 

COAST and DANGERS.—From Trevose head to Stepper point, the 
distance is about 3? miles; off the middle of the intervening bay lies - 
the Gullard, a bold rock 93 feet high and 1} miles from the nearest point ; 
it has no nearer danger than the Gurley, which withthe two other sunken 
rocks, viz., the Perlize and the Chimney, lie in shore with a depth over 
them of 11 feet at low water; all these may be avoided by keeping 
within half a mile of the Gullard. 

PADSTOW BAY.—The bay of Padstow is bounded by Stepper point on 
the west and Pentire head on the east ; the direct approach to it is free from 
danger, with easy tides within, and a depth of 7 to 8 fathoms ; the ground 
swell common to the coast renders it, however, unfit for anchorage.” 

About half a mile N.W. of Pentire head is the Newland, a bold pyramidal 
rock 114 feet high, having several outliers, viz., the Rainer rocks, which 
are covered at half tide, and extend a cable’s length to the westward, 
the King Philips, and Villiers, with 6 feet upon them, the same distance 
to the eastward. The Roscarrock is another sunken danger with 9 feet 
upon it, and lies out N.W. 23 cables from the Rumps point, and midway 
in line between the Newland and Mouls island. About 14 miles to 
the southward of Pentire head is Trebethrick point, Hayle bay inter- 
vening, and between this and Stepper point, a distance of half a mile, 
is the entrance to Padstow harbour, formed by the estuary of the river 
Camel. | 

The Camel, or Crooked river, which rises at the foot of Rough Tor on 
the N.E. side of Cornwall, has an estuary 6 miles in length, with an 
average width of nearly half a mile, but from Wadebridge to Padstow, 
which latter is upon the western side, and 2 miles from the outlet, it is 
dry at low water with the exception of a narrow winding channel with 
but 2 to 3 feet in it. 

Stepper point, the north-west boundary of the entrance to Padstow 
harbour, is high, bold-to, and free from danger. There is a white tower, 
or day-mark, 40 feet high, upon a summit on the north-west side of the 
point ; it is elevated 272 feet, und forms a very conspicuous object. 
There is also a look-out house for the pilots upon the higher ground 
within it, and upon the brow just within the extremity of the 
point is a staff, having affixed to it a caution board, warning strangers 


* See Plans :—Padstow Bay, with Views, No. 1,686, scale, m= 4:0 inches ; Padstow 
Harbour, No. 1,683, scale, m= 16°2 inches; and Chart Sheet 2, Padstow to Bristol Channel, 
with Views, No. 1,178, scale, m=} inch. 
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to round the point closely in entering. Within Stepper point are 
three capstans and several bollards just above. ne ener mark, :and 
warps are kept in the capstan houses. 


The navigable channel is closely confined to the bold shore within Sipe 
point, by an-.extensive tract of sand named Doom bar, which stretches -out 
from. Trebetherick point and Brae hill on the. eastern shore, and occupies 
four-fifths of the mouth of the estuary ; it is: the north-western extremity 
of this. sand. or the “ Ketch,” which: is only a cable’s length from the 
shore, and a little within the paint, that constitutes the special danger: of 
Padstow harbour.. At Stepper point, the mouth of the channel is crossed 
by a bar of sand and shingle with from 13 to 16 feet over it’ at low 
water, hence the depth increases from‘18 to 27 feet (bottom of blue clay) 
ap to Hawkers cove where it. saddenly shallows to 12 and 6, Above 
Hawkers cove, the channel is shallow, winding, and irregular up to 
abreast Padstow, being partly bounded on the western side by the Horse- 
shoe, a curved tongue of sand stretching downwards from Saviour point, 
and to the westward by the fore-shore between Braé hill and Rock, ‘and 
then by the Town bank opposite Padstow. 

Pilots.—There are six licensed pilots at Padstow, who are always on the 
look out at tide-time by day and night. They cannot board vessels out- 
side Stepper point in heavy weather when the harbour is required for 
refuge, but.they may be obtained immediately the vessel has rounded the 
point. The usual pilot signal is observed. The ae is 10d. per ne 
inwards, and 4d. per foot outwards. | 

prrEcTromws.—Lhe best time for entering Padstow harbour is from 
half flood to high water, and it should not be attempted from half ebb to 
quarter flood, except in a case of absolute necessity ; 16 feet is the best 
depth in the navigable track, to as far in as the Harbour cove. — 

The proper line of approach is between the Gullard and Newland; it 
is not advisable to pass between the former and the shore, on account of 
the foul patches already noticed, especially if a ground swell is prevailing. 
The channel may be sailed with winds between N. by W. (north about) 
to E.S.E., as they will be found true. Round the sloping extremity of 
Stepper point closely, and keep within one-third of a cable along the 
straight shore of steep cliffs, with Newland shut in so as to avoid the 
Doom bar, and if a pilot cannot be obtained, run in to as far as Hawkers 
cove, and anchor close in abreast it, in 15 feet at low water. Should 
the vessel have lost her anchors, proceed a third of a mile farther, 
and lay her upon the soft ground of Harbour cove, where she will be 
secure in nearly all winds. 

To proceed up to Padstow, the assistance of a pilot is necessary, for both 
the height and shape of the sands occasionally change. 
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Cantion.— The. ebb stream during springs runs strongly out of Pad- 

stow harbour, and several wrecks have occurred from vessels attempting 
to enter on a falling tide, and with the wind scant... 
_. Another point, requiring careful attention is, that, with ite from the 
westward of north-west, when the port is more, generally required for 
shelter, baffling winds will be found to set off the high land within Stepper 
point, and if unprepared, drive.a vessel to, leeward on to the Doom bar. 
Standing in therefore under such circumstances, have an anchor and warp 
ready, and with a press of sail round the point, closer, and either shoot 
into the leading wind, or as far as possible towards the. rocks and let, go, 
ies the ship will be i in comparatively smooth water, and assistance from 
the shore will be promptly rendered. 

Vessels i in north-westerly gales. unable to hang off until tide time for 
Padstow, may obtain temporary shelter in Polventon bay, formed by the 
eastern extremity of Trevose head and the Madraps, some rocky. islets 
extending from it. - Haul close round, and anchor within,a cable’s length 
of. the rocks ; the easternmost or outermost rock bearing N.N.E., and 
Stepper point east 3 miles, but it must be clearly understood that this 
position must be quitted immediately the tide has well flowed, for should 
the wind draw round more northerly, a heavy sea would be quickly tum- 
bled in, and there is very little room for getting under way. 

-|"xrpus.—lIt is high water, full and change, at Padstow, at 5h. 13m., 
or 5h, 38m, Greenwich time. Springs rise 204 feet, and neaps 16 feet. The 
flood stream into the entrance is easy, but the ebb is strong after the first 
quarter, when the set is no longer over the summit of Doom bar, but is 
confined between the edge of the sand and the western shore. 

Life Boat, &c.—A life boat is kept at the head of Hawkers cove, half a 
mile within the entrance, and a rocket apparatus. at Stepper, and near to 
Trebethericks points, 

Harbour.—Into the small dry harbour of Padstow, adj oining the town, 
there is a depth of 16 feet at springs, and 10 at neaps. During the winter 
months, and at tide times, a red light is shown from the south pier, and a 
green one from the north, but are generally extinguished after midnight, 
and can only be seen after rounding St. Saviour’s point. 

. Supplies of the ordinary description may be obtained at Padstow, afd 
water from the various wells without charge. 

Padstow is a place of call to the steamer trading between Hayle and 
Bristol, for both passengers and goods ; it is also a coastguard station. 

The chief imports are coals, timber, and manure, and the exports are 
copper and other ores and grain. 

In 1867 the number of vessels belonging to the port were 133, tonnage 
(12,005 ; of sailing vessels which entered there were 704, tonnage 35,111 ; 


- 
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steamers, 26, tonnage 2,476 ; whilst the number which sought shelter only 
were 1,000. The population 2,500. 

Up to Wadebridge, which is 4} miles above Padstow, there is a depth 
of about 9 feet at springs. There is here a foundry, and it absorbs more 
than half the trade of the port. 

Rock, with its small quay, is on the opposite side of the estuary from 
Padstow, and divides with it the remainder. 

coastT.—From Pentire head to Hartland point, a distance of 32 miles 
N.E. 4 E., there are no dangers above a quarter of a mile from the shore, 
yet as the coast is rocky and steep throughout, with the prevailing ground 
swell and an inset of tide towards Bude or Widemouth bay, vessels should 
avoid a too close approach to the land unless with settled winds from the 
southward and eastward, or when bound to the ports hereafter described. 

Between Pentire and Rumps point the cliffs are bold and dark, and the 
grassy banks above, intruding here and there among the rocks, give to 
the northern slopes, when seen to the westward, the appearance of a 
cock’s comb. About 4 cables east of the Rumps point, and 14 from the 
nearest land, is Mouls island, pyramidal in shape, and 154 feet above high 
water. 

Port Quin Bay.— Lhe deep indentation between Mouls island and Kellan 
head is bounded by steep and nearly inaccessible rocks, having a few 
inlets, or breaks, but no variety of feature sufficiently prominent to 
distinguish one part from another, except at Port Quin. The holding 
ground is good, and small coasters occasionally seek shelter on the western 


side from winds westerly to northerly. 

Port Quin.—The small inlet of Port Quin is at the eastern side of the 
bay, and is bounded by Doidon point, a triangular shaped cliff with a short 
tower or summer-house just within it, to the westward, and by Kellan 
head, a rounded hill with dark cliffs, to the eastward. Endellyon church, 
with its square tower elevated 462 feet, shows distinctly upon the outline 
above it, and a well marked road leads up the slope in a south-easterly 
direction. The port is only available for small vessels. 

The Cow rocks lie N.N.E. one cable from Doidon point, and cover at 
half tide. 

Life Boat, &c.—At Port Quin, Port Isaac, and Bortreaux life preserving 
apparatuses are kept at the coastguard stations, and at Bude there is also 
a life-boat in addition. 

Port Isaac is 14 miles from Port Quin, and 3 miles to the eastward of 
Mouls island; its approach is bounded to the westward by Varley point, 
which slopes irregularly to the north-westward, and on the east side by a 
point having on it a coastguard station and flagstaff. The houses at the 
head of the port open on a southerly bearing, and the tower of Endellyon 
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church bearing S. by W. 4 W., leads towards it from the offing. Boats 
can generally put out in moderate weather, and it is by far the best 
place between Padstow and Hartland point for beaching a vessel caught 
in the bight between the two, and unable to weather Tintagell head, 
and many vessels have been saved in it. In such a case, if it be prac- 
ticable, hang off until the ebb has made ; avoid a rock on the eastern side 
upon which the sea will be breaking, and then keep in the middle of the 
cove, and beach at its head, which has a fair sandy bottom ; the vessel 
would be damaged or lost, but the crew would be saved.* 

Przo0oTs.—There are here a number of enterprising fishermen who aro 
ready to act as pilots for Padstow and the neighbouring creeks. 

Port Govorne.—Port Govorne, a creek half a mile to the eastward of 
Port Isaac, is frequented by coasters to load slates from the neighbouring 
quarries. The houses at the head of the creek show prominently when 
open, and a marked road leads over the south-eastern brow. 

Tintagel! Head.—A bluff and prominent headland, elevated 250 feet, and 
the south-western horn of Bude bay, may be known from abreast by 
Tintagell church, with a short square tower, which stands just within 
the cliffs not far to the southward of it, and the head is backed by 
several rounded ridges, which are higher than any portion of the neigh- 
bouring coast. The Otterham rock, 133 feet high, and lying out nearly 
half a mile from the shore, is 1? mile to the south-westward of the head. 
Castle cove, on the east side of the head, is used for loading slate in fine 
weather. 

Botreaux, Boscastle, or Forrabury cove, is a narrow winding creek, 
2? miles to the eastward of Tintagell head, bounded to the westward by 
a point called Willap Park, on which is a low tower, and opposite the 
entrance is an islet, named Meachard, or Mitchen rock, elevated 120 feet. 
Vessels may anchor within the island in fine weather, and wait for a boat 
from the shore, which, at such times, may always be had. At the head of 
the creek is a small pier that affords shelter to the coasters using it. 
There are no sunken rocks off it, and it may generally be approached with 
confidence, except when there is a ground swell upon the coast—it is then 
inaccessible. 

The Coast from Botreaux to Widemouth bay, a distance of 7} miles, is 
a bold broken shore, with cliffs varying in height from 120 to 705 feet 
above high water. The general trend is in an E.N.E. direction, and the 
head of the bay is about 5 miles within the bounding headlands of 
Tintagell and Hartland.’ From Bude to Hartland the character of the 


® See Views E and F on Chart Sheet 2, No. 1,178. 
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coest is: much the same, without any: special per to Pures drag at a 
moderate distance, one part from another. - 

Bude, & creek 12 miles to the north-east of Tintagell head, as 44 miles 
to the southward of Sharpnose, is principally resorted to by vessels’ be- 
longing to it, which average from 30 to 50 tons.. A small islet, named 
the Chapel rock, which is dry at low water, is connected to the shore by a 
small breakwater, forming ‘a defence to‘the entrance of a canal which runs 
into the interior of the country, and is :principally used ‘for the conveyance 
of shells and sea-sand for manure. The canal Jock forms the port, and 
vessels drawing 10 feet can enter: it: at spring tides and lie seeure-;-de- 
parture from it, however, is. attended with difficulty when there is ‘any 
swell upon the coast. When vessels are waiting off the port to enter, a 
red ensign by day, and a white light by night, is shewn eas the Chapel 
rock, one hour before and ‘after high water.* 

_ On the western side of the creek the land is 100 to 120 feet in - height, 
and is marked 9 a cea the eastern aide is low and flat for half 
& mile. 

Hartland Quay, 2 vamill pier behind a siege of nickant is nearly 2 miles 
to the southward of Hartland point. - It consists of a single arm curving 
north-eastward, which is capable of sheltering a couple of sloops of 50 
tons, and a few fishing boats. ‘There is 18 feet water at springs, and 
11 feet at neaps, over a hard bottom. 

. Keep half a mile off-shore while closing Hartland quay, in order to 
avoid some straggling, sunken rocks, which lie on each side of the bight 
leading to the pier head; the latter may be approached when it bears 
S.S.E.4E. There is, at times, a terrific sea at the back of this little 
pier, and southerly winds occasion a violent run within it; it is conse- 
quently seldom frequented, but as it is the nearest landing place to Hart- 
Jand, and the best refuge between Bude and Clovelly, coasters should be 
aware of its situation and character. 
The flood-stream only is felt in-shore off Hartland quay. 


- HARTLAND POINT. —The north-eastern horn of Bude bay, and the 
nearest land to Lundy island, which bears N..2 W. 10 miles from. it, is 
rendered remarkable and prominent by the bounding cliff, trending at a 
right angle from it on each side. It is the termination of a table-land, is 
of a dark brown colour, and it is elevated 330 feet above the sea, towards 
which it has a steep slope, the adjoining cliffs being perpendicular, The 
extremity of the head has a gap on the landward side, which partly se- 
parates it, and thus materially assists to-mark it.} 

Tings Rocks, dry out from Hartland point a quarter of amile in a 


* See Views C and D on Chart Sheet 2, No. 1,178. 
+ See Views A and B on Chart Sheet 2, No. 1,178. 
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N. by W.4 W. direction, with 9 fathoms close to them. Sharpnose kept in 
sight, S.W. by S., will clear the ridge on the north-west side, and as long 
as Gallantry Bower, near Clovelly, is visible, a vessel will be clear on the 
north-east side; it must, however, be remembered, that the flood in light 
winds sets off from it, but that the first of the ebb in-shore sets over it. 

rrprs.— Midway between Hartland point and Lundy island, the tide. 
streams set east and west, turning with high and low-water upon the 
shore ; the rate is 3 knots at springs and 2 knots at neap tides. There is 
a race off the point extending N.N.W. for 2 miles, 
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CHAPTER II, 


BRISTOL CHANNEL.—SOUTH SHORE.—LUNDY ISLAND TO 
a STEEPHOLM. 


VARUTION in 1868, 


Lundy Island - ~- 22° 48’ W. | Minehead - = «= 22°93 W, 


GENERAL REMARES.— The entrance to the Bristol channel is between 
Hartland point in Devonshire, and St. Anns head in Pembrokeshire, the 
latter bearing from the former N. 4 W., distant 16 leagues.* This line of 
bearing passes through Lundy island, which, being marked by a lofty 
lighthouse, and a first-class light, serves as an invaluable beacon to all 
vessels bound up the channel from seaward. The passage on either 
side of the island is equally good, and it is so placed that vessels having 
to make it in south-westerly winds are not obliged to borrow upon or to 
_ close either shore. 

The following remarks indicate the best mode of approaching the 
Bristol channel from the westward :—f 

with S.W. Winds.— Vessels making for the channel from the South- 
westward with a fair wind, should, as remarked on p. 12, endeavour 
to sight the coast of Cornwall on the parallel 50° 30’ on account of the 
height of Trevose head and its excellent light, and also for the regularity 
of the soundings. After running for some time in 60 fathoms over 
mud, the bottom at the distance of 23 leagues, true West from the head, 
changes to coarse hard ground, and the water then shoals gradually to 
34 fathoms at 9 leagues from the shore. -‘The land may, however, be 
safely made on any parallel between Trevose head and Hartland point, 
care being taken not to pass within the line of the heads, and at night 
not to go into a less depth than 50 fathoms. Having identified the land, 
a course may at once be shaped for Lundy island. 

With N.W. Winds.—Should the wind be between West and North, 
it would be advisable to approach in the parallel 51° 10’; that is, direct for 


* Most geographers recognise as the limits of the Bristol channel, Hartland point and 
St. Govens head, others adopt a more extended boundary. 
¢ Admiralty Charts, No. 1,178 and 1,179. 
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Lundy island. This track leads over the great mud basin, which is here 
about 15 leagues wide. The depths at first increase gradually from 50 to 
60 fathoms, and then decrease to 46 fathoms, where, at 12 or 13 leagues 
from the island, the nature of the bottom suddenly changes to sand. 
From this Sand-edge the depth decreases regularly to 34 or 32 fathoms at 
7 or 6 miles from the island, which, in clear weather, will have been 
observed long before this position be reached. 

Soundings.— The late Captain Martin White observes in his Sailing 
Directions for the English channel that “the soundings on a radius 
of 16 leagues from the Smalls lighthouse, in any direction between 
W.N.W.43N. and S.W.4S., are nearly wholly oaze, or sand mixed 
therewith. To the north-westward, as well as to the eastward of these 
limits, the bottom suddenly becomes a sort of dark reddish sand, 
which ground is the peculiar indication of an approach to the Bristol 
channel.” In running, therefore, from the westward, if the ground 
brought up by the lead be oaze, or sand mixed therewith, the vessel 
must be to the northward of the parallel of 50° 57’, and to the west- 
ward of the meridian of Grassholm, let the depth be what it may. If, 
on the contrary, the soundings are wholly free from oaze, she will be to 
the eastward of the latter meridian. The transition from oaze to sand 
in the neighbourhood is so evident that it cannot be mistaken. 

Indrafts of Irish Channel.— [The seaman must be careful, even with 
northerly winds, that the indraft of the Irish channel does not set him to 
the northward of the Smalls, the light on which, in latitude 51° 43’ N., is 
about 6 leagues from St. Anns head, and 17 leagues from Lundy island. 
The tides in their vicinity are very strong; the flood, or N.E. stream, 
beginning five minutes before low water at Liverpool, setting N. by E. 4E., 
the ebb stream making five minutes before high water, and settiig 
S. by W. 4 W. , running from 32 to 4 knots at springs ; or nearly two hours 
before high and low water by the shore. Southward of the Smalls, the 
stream sweeps in a bold curve in. and out of the channel. Itis important to 
recollect that, as there is a depth of 60 fathoms within 5 miles of the 
Smalls, they, cannot be safely approached by the lead, consequently, if the 
weather be not sufficiently clear to insure their being seen, the vessel 
should be kept to the southward for Lundy island, or some other landfall. 
Should the Smalls be sighted, a stranger should pass about 2 leagues to 
the south-westward of them, and then proceed to the S.S.E. and S.E. 
until a position abreast St. Goven’s head has been reached, where the 
soundings on the chart will serve as a safe guide. Asa general rule, the 
depth of 35 fathoms will not be found to the eastward of a line passing 
from Lundy island to St. Anns head; the seaman, therefore, may feel 
assured that so long as a low water depth of 40 fathoms be pr eserved, his 
vessel will be outside the Bristol channel. 
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LuNDyY rsziAwp.*—Lundy island, which rises to upwards of 450 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is marked on its highest point by a light- 
house, is 2} miles long and 2 mile broad ; it lies in a N. by E. and S. by W. 
direction, and consists for the most part of granite. The island is encir- 
cled by nearly inaccessible cliffs, except at the S.E. end, where land- 
ing may be effected in fair weather upon a little beach, from whence a 
road has been constructed to the summit. The surface of the island con- 
tains about 2,000 acres, and the house of the proprietor is in the valley to 
the right of the ascent. There is also a substantial farm house and 
out-buildings visible from the anchorage in Lundy road, while the keep 
of Marisco castle, a stronghold about the time of Henry III, stands 
conspicuously on the summit of the south-east end of the island. 

Lighthouse.—Lundy lighthouse, which stands half-a-mile from the 
southern end of the island, and 100 yards from the brow of the western 
cliff, is a granite tower with its vane 95 feet above the base, and 
549 feet above high water mark. Two lights are shown from it; the 
upper revolves every 2 minutes at a height of 540 feet above high-water, 
and is visible in clear weather at a distance of 30 miles ; the lower light is 
fixed, is 470 feet above high water, and is visible between the directions 
S. by E.and N.E. Being only 9 feet above the general level of the cliffs, 
the low light is concealed from a vessel approaching too near the shore, so 
that when hovering under the west side of the island to avoid the ebb 
stream, she will be free of all outlying dangers as long as the lower light is 
kept in sight. A gun is fired every 15 minutes during foggy weather. 

The following bearings and distances are from Lundy lighthouse :— 

Hartland Point = + + §&3E. 10} miles. 
Barnstable Bar buoy - - S.E.ZE. 16 ,, 
Morte Point -  -« - Eby S.3S. 164 ,, 
lifracombe Light - - - E. by S. 4 S. 21 ” 
Foreland - - - -E.byS.3S. 33 _,, 
Flatholm Light - - - -E.byS. 59 ,, 


Nash Lights = - E.48. 44 _,, 
Mumble Light - - E.byN.3N. 36, 
Worms Head - - «+ - N.E.ZE. 27 ,, 
Caldy Light - : -  NNE.28 ,, 


St. Goven’s Head  - “ - N.3E. 274 ,, 
St Anne’s Lights - - - N.3W. 36} ,, 
Smalls Light - - - NNW.3W.50_ ,, 
mocks.—A dangerous cluster of rocks, named the Hen and Chickens, 
extends more than 3 cable lengths from the north point of Lundy, covering 
a breadth of 24 cables. Some of their heads are visible at low water, and 


* Admiralty Chart of Lundy Island, No. 36 ; scale, m = 2°0 inches, - ~ 
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as there is a depth. of 25: fathoms elose..te them, they should. be given.:s 
wide berth, more especially. as-the flood. stream sweeps over them. To pass 
to the westward by day, keep Black Rock off the south-west point of the 
island, in sight. 

_ On the east side are some ‘detached rocks always above water, as the 
Seal; Gannet stone, Knoll pins, and | Gull, ‘but they all lie within half a 
cable of the foot of the cliffs 

Rat island, a green hummock, under and to the eastward of the Castle 
bluff, is an island only at high-water ; a Eves: extends from it for a cable 
length to the south éastward. 

Lee Rock, with 9 feet over it at low water, and the weeds upon which 
are visible in the trough of a ground swell (or low veer, as it is termed) 
lies 2 cable lengths out from the rocks on the south-east side of the 
island, with Morisco Castle bearing north. Several vessels have struck 
upon it, while rounding to under the lee of the island to send away their 
pilots. . | 
On the West side, are the Black rocks, a conical mass lying a, cable’s length 

off the south-west point, the Half-tide rock, the Needles, south-west of | 
Jenny’s cove, and some ngehers: none, pe more than 14 eae si 
the shore. 

Banks.— There are segezai adie: The North-west bank, with 6 fathorhs 
over it, is one mile to the westward of the north point of the island, a channel 
with 25 fathoms in it separating them: The lighthouse bears from its 
centre S. by E. 4E., and as it consists of fine brown sand, and the position is 
clear of the influence of the ebb stream, vessels occasionally anchor by & 
kedge upon it-in light winds, but it is ras to avoid it when ee 
strong from the westward. : 

A mile to the eastward of the north end of the island, the water ‘ai: 
‘denly shoals from 22 or 23 fathoms, from whence a bank of sand, called 
‘from the race over it, the White horses, extends E. by S. for 3 cums the 
depths over the summit of it being 10 to 12 fathoms. . 

The East bank, which Nes N.E. by E. 3 E. one mile from Rat island, senile 
on that bearing for two-thirds of a mile, and is a quarter ofa mile broad. It 
consists-of fine broken shells ; the least depth is 6 to 9 fathoms, trom 
whence it gradually falls, with an irregularly defined boundary. 

w1des.—On full and change, it is high-water at Lundy at 5h. 15m. local, 
or 5h. 33m. Greenwich time, ordinary springs rising 27 feet, neaps 20 feet. 
At 3 mfles west from the lighthouse the stream of flood divides and passes 

north and south of the island, arid the ebb stream splits in like manner 3 
miles east of the island.’ In the above-mentioned triangular space, the flood 
stream sets to the northward along the west side of the island, while the 
ebb stream is scarcely perceptible’'within it. On-the east. side of the 
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island, the ebb stream sets to the southward from half flood until low 
water ; the northerly set does not obtain a greater rate than one knot per 
hour. 


Races.— Within the range of a mile from the north and south extremities 
of the island, the tide stream, during its strength, runs at the rate of 
5 knots per hour, decreasing to 3 knots at springs and 2 at neaps, at an 
offing of 3 or 4 miles. This concentrated set at the extremities of the 
island occasions several races, and a heavy and dangerous sea when the 
tide is opposed by the wind—the race, at such times, off the Hen and 
Chickens presents an alarming appearance, though the depth is not 
less than 25 fathoms, and the water over the north-west bank ia also at 
times considerably disturbed. Over the White Horses, the race breaks at 
times with such fury that vessels will adopt a prudent course during 
blowing weather by passing to the southward of the island, for though 
there are races off Black rock as well as at Rat island, they are neither so 
weighty nor so extensive as those off the north end. . 


Anchorages.—Lundy Island road, in which as many as 60 sail have been 
observed at anchor at one time, is formed between the south-east side of the 
island and the East bank ; it receives the protection of Rat island with 
the wind as far to the southward as south-west, and of Tibbet point with 
the wind as far round as north. Small fore and aft vessels may anchor in 
7 fathoms, a quarter of a mile off the landing place, with the farmhouse 
in the valley bearing west, and Rat island 8. by W., from whence, should 
the wind change to the eastward and having to slip, they would be able to 
clear the island and run round under its lee. Moderate sized vessels should 
anchor half a mile from the shore in 10 fathoms sand and mud, with the 
farmhouse showing over the land W. by S., Gannet stone just open 
of Tibbet point N.1E., and Rat island S.S.W. 4a mile, either end of 
the island may be cleared from this berth upon a shift of wind. Heavy 
ships should anchor still farther out with the lighthouse just showing 
over the island on a west bearing, and at night the anchor should be 
let go with the light dipping behind the land. Here there will be 10 
fathoms just within 6 fathoms upon the ‘east bank, affording the 
advantage of dragging uphill in case of heavy weather. As, however, 
the summit of Lundy is frequently obscured by haze, this outer 
anchorage may be taken up by bearings of the extremities of the island, 
which should be S.W. by W. and N. by W. respectively. Between Tibbet 
point and Rat island, there is anchorage space for a considerable number 
of vessels in westerly winds, and if through carelessness they should be 
caught there in an easterly gale, the strain on the ground-tackle would be 
considerably relieved by the under-tow or back-set from the island, 
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- At the South end of the island, the bay called the Rattles, and on the 
West side, Jenny’s cove, afford good shelter for small craft in from 7 to 
10 fathoms, with easterly and north-easterly winds; a scrambling path 
leads up the steep slope of the first-named bay to the summit. 


Refuge.—Lundy Island, as shown above, affords sheltered anchorage 
with good holding ground, and free from the strength of the tide ; 
and is from its position, as a natural breakwater, stretching partly 
across the entrance to the Bristol channel, a most eligible stopping place 
for all vessels struggling to the westward, as well as a port of refuge for 
them if driven back, none other offering nearer than Cardiff or Penarth 
roads, a distance of 60 miles to leeward. Under lee of Lundy island a © 
vessel would hold her own, and thus avoid additional risk and detention, 
and be able to put to sea without further pilotage when the wind changed 
or moderated. 

Pilots.—Pilots for any port of the Bristol channel are always here on 
the look out ; in bad weather with the wind either from the North or South, 
when their boats cannot lie in Lundy road, they will be found off 
Ilfracombe, about 20 miles farther up. 

Supplies.— Water, live-stock, and vegetables, can be obtained. 


COAST. 


BARNSTAPLE BAY is included between Hartland and Morte points, 
the latter bearing E. by N. ? N. 15 miles. The mischievous in-draught 
into the bay should deter vessels from passing within this line except it 
is very settled weather, or they are bound into Clovelly or over Barnstaple 
bar, for a sudden gale from the N.W. (which generally succeeds one 
from south-west) would expose a vessel caught within the horns of the . 
bay to the risk of being driven on shore, it being impossible to claw off 
on the flood, or to obtain the slightest shelter with the wind between 
W.N.W. and N.E. To those who use the lead the soundings will be 
sufficient to prevent becoming embayed in thick weather, as there is a 
depth ef 20 fathoms over a good bottom outside the above line, and 
15 fathoms over sand immediately within it. With southerly winds, 
anchorage for a tide may be taken up anywhere to the eastward of 
Clovelly at a distance of 3 miles off shore with good holding ground and 
a general low-water depth of 11 fathoms. 

cLovenny.—Clovelly fishing village is situated upon the face of a 
thickly-wooded brow, 5 miles within or to the south-eastward of Harte 
land point; the intermediate coast consists of nearly perpendicular 
cliffs, the most conspicuous among them being Gallantry Bower, 
360 feet above high-water, and crested by a remarkable clump of trees. 
For the entire distance there is a depth of 8 fathoms a quarter of a mile 
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off-shore, with but little stream.on the flood,.and:a moderste. sargam onthe 
ebb. eg. Qs oe eS ae ‘ 
- Its patton: is ‘els wiieked on Clovelly ‘Court, a’ large iemons 
mansion upon the summit of the brow, half a mile to the northwestward 
of the village, which consisting of one street down:the slope of the bill 
is also.a good mark by day.- The pier isa. rude, short ; atructurg, 
carved to the eastward, and doeg not prevent a considerable. .in-run .pf 
the sea; the ground also is hard and yneven, except along side. Io 
the embayed coaster, however, Clovelly affords a refuge.easy of access, 
but it has only a depth of 14 feet at high-water springs, and 8: feet upon 
neaps; it will contain about half a dozen vessels. ‘It is the resort . of 
numerous fishing boats, and of vessels importing limestone.from Wales, ., . 
Anchorages.—Clovelly road affords good, riding, in comparatively 
smooth water, with the wind as far northerly as W.N.W., and even to 
N.W., a feature which, regarded in. connexion with. the losses. that now 
result from vessels being. caught in Barnstaple bay, in on-shore.gales, has 
drawn attention to it as a site fora harbour of refuge.. The best anchorage 
for a heavy vessel is three-quarters ofa mile directly off the ‘pier, with the 
east end of the village over the pier-head W.N.W., and_ the.western land 
a little open of Gallantry Bower, N.W. 2 W., in 6 fathoms, blue mud. 
Smaller vessels may anchor 2 cable lengths outside the pier in 4 fathoms. 
Pilots.—Pilot boats will Boner. oe pounG: waiting: one here ial to 
render assistance. = 
Rockets.—A rocket apparatus is. past at the onan station« 
Dangers.—LThe land from Clovelly continues high, and partially 
clothed with stunted wood for 6 miles to Rock’s Nose ; there areclusters of 
white houses upon the braes at Buckish mill and Peppercombe. This shore 
should not be approached within one mile on acédunt of projecting 
shallows, especially near Buckish mill, 2 miles S.E. of Clovelly, where 
‘Buck’s ledge dries at low-water half a mile in a northerly direction, and has 
only 6 feet over it one-third of a mile farther out. Toclear the ledge, it is 
necessary to keep the Chapman rock in sight, open of Clovelly: bluff, 
N.W. ? W. W. by 8. of Lake’s nose, where the high: rocky ‘coast falls 
towards the valley of Bideford, isa rock of the same name, called: also 
Shibbear, nearly half a mile off sa bas which. is - ala ‘at dowewere 
springs. Aes, 
Rock’s nose is the termination ‘of the coke es aaa has on a 
summit half a mile within, an old summer-house called Cornborough ; frdm 
thence extend for 5 miles ina N.E. direction the Northam and. Braunton 
Burrows, a succession of low sand hills which’ terminate. at Down-eiid, 
and are fronted by extensive sands drying out at low-water half: a mile, 
and to a greater distance at the outlet of the rivers. Taw.and Torridge,. ; 
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RIVERS. TAW dna ToORRIDGS* find their outlet through the broad 
sandy strand 24 miles to the north-eastward of Rock’s nose. 
. faw.—Lhe Taw, which is about 50 miles in length, rises near Crasmere 
in Dartmoor; it has a general northerly course, and becomes navigable 
and subject to tidal influence, about 3 miles above Barnstaple. It passes 
the southern face of this town, where it is crossed by a bridge of 16 arches, 
and is then joined by the Yeo from the N-E.; taking a westerly 
direction it unites at Appledore with the river Torridge, and falls in 
the bay 8 miles below the town, and 2 from the confluence of the rivers. 

The estuary of the Taw at high-water is of .considerable extent below 
‘Barnstaple, but at low-water, in the reach between Appledore and 
Fremington, the stream does not exceed one cable in width, or has, with 
the exception of a few pools of from 2 to 4 fathoms, a greater depth than 
7 feet; above this the channel is winding and irregular, and nearly dry. 
‘The river, as far as Barnstaple, may be considered navigable at springs 
for vessels drawing 8 to 10 feet; at neap tides, boats only can reach 
the quays. The duration of the flood at the town is 1# hours, the ebb 
making very-quickly. At Fremington, 34 miles below, there is a commodious 
quay in close proximity to the railway connecting Barnstaple and Bideford, 
which vessels can at all times reach, and remain secure either 
aground or afloat. The general stopping ptace for such as are bound 
to Barnstaple is at Pages Pill, where they lie on the flat, secured to 
mooring posts, of on the sands opposite, where they are completely 
sheltered in N.W. gales by a high tongue of shingle off the north point 
of the entrance. | 

The. navigation from the: sea to Barnstaple is difficult at al] times, 
owing: to the strength of the tides and its winding channel. The 
bounding sande are constantly altering, and itis only for a day or two 
before and after springs that ordinary sized coasters can pass up from 
Fremington ; the difficulty is also increased by the fishing-weirs which 
are placed across the stream, causing numerous accidents and complaints. 

The Torridge is 60 miles in length, and rises at the distance of a few 
yards only from the source of the Tamar. Its course is in a S.E. direction to 
the vicinity of Hathersleigh, from thence N. and N.W. past Torrington 
and Wear Gifford, where it becomes navigable, to Bideford, and is here 
crossed by an ancient bridge of 23 arches,- and 677 fect in length. 
Below the town theriver expands into a considerable high-water estuary ; 
it flows northward 22 miles to. between the villages of Appledore and 
Instow, where it is one-third ofa mile broad, and where, as before observed, 
it unites with the Taw and discharges into Barnstaple or Bideford bay. 


‘-* Sée Admiralty Chart of Barnstaple and Bideford, No. 1,160; scale, m=8*5 inches, 
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The Torridge possesses advantages over the Taw, for it has fewer ob- 
structions and.a greater depth of water over a shorter distance to the 
port of Bideford, where vessels drawing 14 to 16 feet may reach the quay 
during springs. 

There is, however, an evil common to both rivers, which may here be 
noted, viz., the promiscuous deposit of the limestone imported from Wales, 
which is dropped in the most reckless way along the foreshores of the 
rivers, and projects into the navigable channels ; these heaps covering at 
half-tide, and being generally unmarked by beacons, have like the fishing 
weirs, been the cause of many accidents. 

BARNSTAPLE or BIDEFORD BAR is 14 miles outside the line of 
high-water shore; it is formed between the north and south tails of the 
bounding sands, and composed of sand and gravel, with a general depth 
of 4 feet over it at low-water springs: it is E. 4 S. 11 miles from 
Hartland point, and §.E. } E. 17 miles from Lundy lighthouse. The bar 
shoals up gradually from about a mile off where, in 8 fathoms dark sand, 
vessels may in settled weather anchor until tide-time, with Cornborough 
summer-house well open of the foreground bearing S. by W. The chan- 
nel across the bar is very narrow, between the south and north sands. 
On the former a gravel patch, called the Middle ridge, dries to the height 
of 12 feet above low water, and the outer tail to the height of 3 feet, 
while on north flat the high patch dries 15 feet. From the eastern shore 
abreast the lighthouses, project the Old Wall rocks, and the Crow and 
Sprat ridges, forcing the channel (hitherto direct) over to the western 
shore near Appledore. 

Buoys.—A red buoy with staff and bell lies in 7 fathoms in the fairway 
of the approach to, and half a mile outside the bar, with the high light- 
house open to the northward of the low one S.E. and Cornborough 
suimer-house S. by W. 4 W. A black buoy lies upon the bar on the 
right side of the channel entering, with the lighthouses nearly in line 
S.E. } E.; then occur on the same side two black buoys marking the 
Middle ridge and Pullies, and on the left hand, or eastern side, a black 
and white vertical striped buoy upon the N.W. extremity of the Sprat 
ridge ; the channel is afterwards direct to Appledore pool, in which is 
moored another coloured black. 

Lighthouses and Signals.—Bideford, or Braunton lighthouses, painted 
white, stand near the high-water mark of the S.W. extremity of Braunton 
Burrows. The upper, or innermost lighthouse, is a tower 85 feet high, 
showing a fixed white light 93 feet above high water, visible 5 leagues in 
clear weather ; the lower, or outermost, 311 yards from the upper light- 
house, is a square wooden structure upon a frame or tramway, to admit of 
its being moved northward or southward so as to meet the varying direction 
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of the seaward channel; the light is also white and fixed, 44 feet 
above high water, but only shows brightly when in line with the other 
upon a S.E. } E. bearing. They are lighted from half-flood to half-ebb, 
or while there is a depth of 15 or 16 feet over the bar. A red ball is 
hoisted by day upon a flagstaff at the low lighthouse to indicate the same 
depth. 

Tides.—it is high water full and change at Appledore at 5h. 58m. 
local time, at Bideford bridge 6h. 7m., and at Barnstaple bridge 6h. 28m., 
the rise on springs respectively, being 23, 16, and 10 feet. In westerly 
storms, the tide flows longer and rises higher. For Greenwich time add 
about 164 minutes, 

Pilots may always be obtained in moderate weather by hoisting the 
ordinary signal, but they are unlicensed, are subject to no controlling 
board, and make their own charges. Clovelly fishermen often act as pilots 
for Barnstaple bar. 

DprRzEcTIONS.— There will generally be found over Barnstaple bar a 
depth of 28 feet at high-water springs, and 23 feet at high-water neaps. 
Persons well acquainted with the port may venture across the bar when 
there is light enough to see the buoys. Strangers should never attempt it 
except in daylight, and with a commanding breeze, for the tide stream in 
the Narrows sometimes runs at the rate of 5 knots per hour, with a dispo- 
sition to split its course towards Barnstaple, whereby a vessel unskilfully 
handled would incur the risk of being swept upon the Crow or Sprat 
ridges. 

The heavy cross sea which often exists upon Barnstaple bar, even in 
moderate weather, renders the passage across it generally dangerous, 
except under the guidance of a pilot; but assuming one cannot be 
obtained, and that the ball at the low lighthouse has indicated a sufficiency 
of depth, the following directions are to be carefully attended to :— 

Having closed the fairway buoy, keep the lighthouses in line bearing 
S.E. } E., and they will lead across the bar in the deepest water, and just 
to the north-eastward of the first black buoy, generally termed the Bar 
buoy, which is always to be left on the starboard hand ; the lighthouses 
are to be kept in line to within a quarter of mile of the low lighthouse, und to 
abreast the black buoy at the inner end of the Middle ridge, which is also 
to be left on the starboard hand. Then the easternmost of two old mills 
near Northam, over Watertown, bearing S. # W. leads between the 
Pullies black buoy and the Sprat ridge red buoy; on passing the 
latter, the course must be quickly altered to the eastward, so as to 
bring the Bungalow house at Instow (the north-easternmost house upon 
the shore) in line with, and under, Worlington houses upon the hill-top 
bearing 8.E.4E. With this mark kept on, a vessel may anchor in 
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Appledore pool as soon as ‘Northaia churth is shut in behind the Customs? 
watch-house at Appledore, bearing S.W. # W: 

Appledore pool (beyond which’ no vessel should attempt to go, —— 
under pilot charge) extends N.W. and S.E., about 3 cables in length by 
14 cables in width, with a depth of 24 feet in it at all times, in. it 
vessels lie afloat, but the nature of the ground is indifferent at the lower 
end, and the anchor is likely to come home unless a good scope of. eable is 
promptly given, especially as the stream runs at the rate of 4 knots. Great 
caution also is: necessary in entering it to-avoid the limestone heaps, which 
are scattered about the shore in the bight just below the Customs’ watch- 
house. The Pool is nevertheless a valuable stopping place for vessels 
bound either in or out, and as pilots are not to be procured outside the bar 
in severe weather, when they are most required, it is of the utmost im- © 
portance to be able to take up, unassisted, the first sheltered ete 
within the bar. 

- Caution.—No stranger should attempt to cross Barnstaple bar at night, 
unless a bright moon enables the floating objects. to be seen at some 
distance. 

As vessels of a certain draft must wait: the tide, she may be caught 
in one of the sudden N.W. gales common on the coast, and thus be forced 
among the breakers. In such a case, when any control can be exerted: over 
the vessel, she should be urged over towards the beach of Northam 
Burrows, where a lifeboat is always kept in readiness, | 

Life Boats and life-saving apparatus are annin ted in » ficiency on 
both sides of the entrance. - : | 

Coastguara are stationed both at Barnstaple and Appledore. 

Supplies and Trade.—Supplies may readily be obtained at Appledore, 
but water in any quantity can only be procures at caer rote & mus 
above Bideford bridge. 

The principal imports are limestone from Wales for the purpose of 
agriculture, culm, coal, and timber ; and the exports, grain and ironstone. 

In 1867 the number of vessels belonging to Barnstaple were 93 of 
4.924 tons; of vessels entered, 1,084 of 49,309 tons ; ‘of vessels cleared, 
186 of 6,208 tons. Of vessels not requiring earners there entered 
210 of 10,500 tons ; sailed, 60 of 2,400 tons. 

The number of inhabitants, 11,000.° 

At Bideford, where is resident a vice-consul for the continental states, 
are several ship yards, in which vessels of 1,000 tons have been built, but 
it has no graving-dock or basin. A steamer plies twice a-week to Bristol ; 
and Bideford is connected with Barnstaple and the adjoining districts by 
the North Devon Railway. The number of vessels belonging to the port, 
in which Appledore is included, is 137 of 10,958 tons ; of sailing vessels 
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whith Sntéred, “794 gf 38,484 tdns;' steam -vessels, 99 of 7,230 tons; of 
sailing: ‘vessels which cleared, 214 a : 1050 tons ; ‘steam vessels, 101 of 
8,041 tons. re 

The population of Bideford, 5, 7 as, be 

“At Appledors : there ‘are also. oe tains yards at which vessels 
of. large’ tonnage are “occasidnally ' repaired, and the Richmond graving- 
dock’ ‘of the ‘following’ dimensions : :“—-length in the clear, within the 
enisson, 321 feet; width ‘at top, 541 feet ; ditto at bottom, 33 feet ; ditto 
of entrante, ‘43 ‘feet, with a depth - of: 18 feet: over the sill at high-water 
springs. ° Appledore has a population of 2,027, and is the residence of the 
prot and fishermen. 

‘Instow, situated near the shore opposite to Appledore, has a stone pier, 
hotels; and baths, and is a station of the’Bideford railway. 

Coast and Dangérs.—Asp mock. Braunton Burrows, or sandhills, 
terminate’ at the distance of: 2) miles from Barnstaple bar at the abrupt 
point of Down hill, or Down end, as it is more commonly termed. The 
Asp rock; with - 12: ‘feet Over it, arid'3 and 4 fathoms within it, lies off 
Down * end, with its outer: extremity bearing S.E. by E. nearly a mile, 
aiid’ Baggy point NE.’ by N. the same distance. Morte point kept in sight, 
leads ‘w quarter of é'mile outside ite kt 

‘Croyde’ bay, ‘formed ‘between Down-end and Baggy point, has some 
high sand-hills on its south-west side, some limekilns on its north-east 
side, and & wooded valley. at’ its head.” It may be used as a temporary 
stopping place in off-shore winds and fine weather. 

‘Bagsy Point and ‘EZeap.—Baggy point, 14 miles from Down-end, and 
N: by E. nearly 4 miles from Barnstaple bar; is a bold and barren bluff 
with several deep caves and coves near its extremity, and with its strati- 
fication dipping to the S.W. at an angle of about 60°. Baggy Leap is a 
rocky ledge off the point, separated from it by a channel 2 cables in width 
and 5fathoms deep. Its outer extremity is N.W. three-quarters of a mile 
from’ the point, and is about a cable in width, the soundings abruptly 
deepening around ; upon it are several pointed rocks with 6 feet at low- 
water, and one at the i inner énd, awash. ‘Although there is a depth of 10 or 
1I fathoms sand, a quarter of »’mile from the ledge, a heavy breaking sea is 
formed i in rough weather to the distance of half a mile outside; it is there- 
fore desirable to give it a good berth by keeping Cornborough summer- 
house ’ ‘open, bearing S. by W. 4 W., and ‘Bull point, outside Morte point, 

“Morte Bay | lies ‘between Baggy ‘and Morte points; it is 22 miles 
wide, with a sandy ‘strand and foreshore backed by high and cultivated 
slopes, and with somie’good houses at the outlet of the valley at Woola- 
combe Tracey. “With the wind from N.E. round eastward: to the S.W. 
it affords’ good‘ shelter ‘out of. the tides.in 6 or 7 fathoms over a clean 
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sandy bottom, about half a mile off shore; there are some sunken rocks 
about 2 cables outside the cliffs on each side. Upon any indication of a 
change of wind vessels should immediately weigh. 

Mferte Point and Stone.—Morte point is barren, and slopes from the in- 
terior into low cliffs. Extending from it N.W. by W. a quarter of amile, isa 
ledge of rocks, the highest part, called Morte stone, covering only at the top 
of springs. A red nun buoy lies a quarter of a mile outside the ledge in 9 
fathoms at low water, distant from Hartland point E. by N. 2 N. 14} miles, 
and the Mumbles light S.W. 4 W. 25 miles. In thick weather or at night, 
while rounding the Stone, it is not safe to go into a less depth than 20 
fathoms. 

The ebb stream sets clear of Morte stone, but that of the flood out of 
Morte bay sets directly upon it; there is, besides, a dangerous race off 
the point in bad weather, which must be carefully avoided. 

Rockham Shoal.—Bull point is E. by N. 14 mile from Morte point 
and Rockham bay, the small indenture between is bounded by a straggling 
rocky foreshore. Rockham shoal, one of its dangers, with 7 feet upon it, is 
six-tenths of a mile from Morte stone in the direction of Bull point ; but 
a depth of only 3 fathoms will be found fully « third of a mile to the north- 
ward of this patch. To pass outside Rockham shoal, Rillage point and 
the foot of the rocks about Capstone hill at Ilfracombe should be kept 
open of Bull point, bearing E. by 8. 

From Bull point the coast runs in an E. by S. direction, and nearly 
straight 34 miles to Ilfracombe; it is bounded by high and steep slopes, 
intersected at Lee bay by a deep and well-wooded valley. ‘The shore is 
skirted by foul ground, but there is a depth of 11 and 12 fathoms at an 
offing of a quarter of a mile. In Lee bay vessels discharge limestone. 

rLFRACcOMmBE.*—The port and town of Ilfracombe lie above 20 miles 
eastward of Lundy, the former being the most accessible dry harbour 
on the south side of Bristol channel, and is also without any 
detached dangers in the vicinity. By day Ilfracombe, with its white 
terraces and houses, forms a very striking object from the sea, and 
though tho same features at night, aided by the gaslights, mark its 
position, an intimate knowledge of the coast is necessary to prevent 
Wildersmouth, a shallow, rocky bight with the lights of the town 
seen through it, being mistaken for the entrance to the harbour. The 
most prominent guiding features at night, or in hazy weather, are the 
abrupt conical hills of Capstone and Helesborough, two-thirds of a mile 
apart, with the entrance to the harbour nearly midway between them. 
Capstone hill, on the right, or western side, with a coastguard flagstaff 
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upon it, is 154 feet high, and nearly bold-to, sloping down to Lantern hill 
and lighthouse to the west of the entrance to the harbour; Heles- 
borough, on the left or eastern side, is 420 feet above the level of high 
water, fronted by low-water rocks for the distance of a cable length. 

Harbour.— The harbour is formed under cover of Lantern hill and the 
narrow isthmus connecting it with Capstone hill, aided by a transverse 
pier about 100 yards long to afford additional protection ; no portion of it 
is visible from the offing, and it does not come into view until the point of 
Lantern hill is rounded. The bottom of the harbour, which is an easy 
slope, is composed of a thin layer of mud over sand, it dries out a 
little beyond the entrance at Warphouse point, and is well adapted 
for vessels provided with legs or bilge pieces for taking the ground. 
Upwards of 40 coasters may berth within shelter without the risk of 
becoming neaped, there being 12 feet within the pier at high-water neaps, 
and 18 feet at high-water springs, admitting even heavy vessels into 
shelter in cases of emergency. In settled weather, vessels may lie upon 
the ground in the outer compartment of the harbour between the pier and 
Lantern hill, where there are two buoys for warping in and out, besides 
mooring buoys, posts and rings in the inner harbour. 

Light.—The harbour light is shown from a lighthouse built upon an old 
disused religious edifice on the summit of Lantern hill. The light, which 
is red and fixed, is 100 feet above high water, and is exhibited all night 
from the 1st September to the 31st March. 

Pilots.—Harbour pilots are generally upon the look out, but, as they use 
long galleys or gigs only, they are unable in bad weather to board vessels 
outside the port, but they are very expert in directing vessels in and 
then securing them. Their usual charge is 1/. for a vessel of 100 tons, 
and for larger ones by agreement. Pilots will also be found here for 
Cardiff and Kingroad. 


Tides.—It is high water full and change at [fracombe at 5h. 42m. local, 
or 5h. 58m. Greenwich time. Equinoctial springs rise 32 feet ; ordinary 
springs 27} feet ; and neaps 21} feet. See tide table in appendix.’ 

The stream of tide within a quarter of a mile of this line of coast makes 
to the eastward from low water till half flood, and then to the westward 
until the ensuing low water, thereby making 38 hours eastern set, and 
9 hours western, but farther off shore, in 20 fathoms, the regular streams 
set 6 hours east and west, are slack about 20 minutes, and turn at the 
times of high and low water upon the shore. ‘The average rate of these 
outer streams is 3 knots per hour at springs, and 2 knots at neaps. 

Anchorage.—In fine weather anchorage may be taken up in 6 or 7 
fathoms over clean ground a quarter of a mile off shore, with the Summer 
house or small castle, in line with the steep foot of Lantern hill S.W. 4S. 
and Bull point, showing just outside Capstone hill W. by N. 
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’ DrmuOTroms.—It is generally prudent not to attempt: to enter the 
harbour. before half flood, in order to avoid anchoring in the Range 
(thea roadstead in -front), as ‘it affords no shelter with the wind to the 
northward of west, and the cross tide causes a short and confused sea. 
The Benricks, the rocks at the foot of Laztern hill, ate quite bold to, so 
that having identified the point satisfactorily, and having warps coiled on 
deck -and pointed, and anchors ready, round the poiht'closely,’ keeping as 
tauch way on the vessel as is possible’ in order to fetch the pier head 
{painted white) which will be seen immediately on rounding’ Lantern ‘hill. 
then secure, either alongside the pier, on to the modring buoys in the 
middle of the harbour. When the inner harbour is full, vessels are berthed 
in the outer harbour, with an anchor out ahead, ard their sterns to the 
pier. In the: baffling winds which often prevent a vessel shooting in as 
far-as the innér harbour, reacdh im as far as possible, and then. send 
| a warp promptly either to the warping buoy, or to the outer. pier- 
head, or Warphouse point. In case of their being missed, an anchor 
is to: be let go instantly as a last resource, but the’ space for. veering is 
very limited, and the anchor will scarcely have had time to nip before the 
vessel will be near or upon the rocks lining the southern shore. In the 
daytime, should a vessel wishing to enter, require the use of the town 
warps, it will be necessary to hoist the colours. at the fore, and if at night, 
fire a gun and show a light; then should boats not be able to come out, 
stand in for the harbour, as assistance will. be pound paUnIAey on 
rounding the point. 

Coasters not well acquainted with the Bristol channel; and approaching 
Iifracombe with a strong south-west wind and a lee tide making, or 
night coming on, should avail themselves of this:-harbour, as the wind is 
sure to head them two to three points. is 

Life-boat.—A life-boat is always kept in readiness, and life preserving 
apparatus at the coastguard station. 

supplies.—Stores, spars, sails, and ground bveninig for a limited eer 
may be procured at Ilfracombe; repairs may be obtained with facility, and 
water may be filled from the various wells in the town.' The port charges 
also are moderate. | 

Trade.—llfracombe is a creek of Barnstaple; its custom-house trade returns 
are as follows :—Vessels belonging to the port, 20; sailing vessels which 
entered, 175 of 6,225 tons ; steam vessels, 225 of 19,389 tons; sailing 
vessels cleared outwards, 44 of 1,382 tons ; steam vessels, 226 of 19,411 
tons. The number of vessels which entered for shelter only, were 420. The 
population in 1868, 3,000. Ilfracombe is a favourite summer resort of sea- 
bathers, and in the season vessels regularly ply to Bristol and Swansea, 

Buggy Overfall._E. by S. a mile from Lantern hill is Rillage point, 
which is sloping and broken in outline, with an old mill just above it. 
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A rocky ledge projects out from it to the north-westward for a third of a 
mile, which. being abrupt, rising from a.depth of 10 fathoms in Buggy pit 
- #0..3fathoms in a single.cast, causes a heavy overfall, very dangerous. in 
westerly winds to small vessels, but it may be avoided hy. Keeping the 
‘beach at the head of Combe-Martiti bay in sight. 

i The depth of water between Bull and Rillage points, at a, majle off shore, 
averages .from 14. to 15. fathoms over a bottom of rook, ae the depth 
‘Increases quickly to: 20 and 22 fathoms. . 

| ‘Watermouth.—Half a mite eastward of Rillage point is the sateaiied to 
the sindy cove of Watermouth, formed ‘by. a narrow disjointed point, called 
Burrow nose, which projects te.the N.W.: About the centre is a short 
ruined tower or. Dove cote, and atthe head of the cove, upon the south side, 
‘a-fine castellated-mansion. There is a small boat pier; and although at 
times there is a considerable run of the.sea,. small disabled coasters would 
find a refuge if driven past Ilfracombe in a westerly gale. 

.Goomhe-Martin Bay.-~From Waiermouth the coast sweeps scuth-bact 
forming, with. Little Hangman hill on the opposite side, a bight called 
Coombe-Martin bay,.where vessels in fine weather will find temporary ancho- _ 
rage in 8 and 9 fathoms. - The village is situated at the south-east angle of 
the creek, but only its north-west end and church are visible from the bay. 
Little Hangman hill, elevated 756 feet, remarkable for its well-defined 
conical shape,’ by which it may in hazy. weather be distinguished from 
Helesborongh; bears from the entrance to Watermouth S.E.:by E. 2 miles. 
. Copperas Rock.—From Little Hangman hill to Highweer point, a dis- 
tance of 4 miles, the coast is well marked by the Hangman and other high 
cliffs, the former of a deep red. colour, while the immediate back land 
assumes a mountainous character, Hangman hill and Great Hangman hill 
being respectively 1,056 and 1,160 feet above high water; these latter are 
separated by a deep seore or gorge. The foot of the cliffs is bold-to, with 
the exception of there being a fang or two near Little Hangman point. 
Copperas rock lies half a mile north of Great Hangman cliff ; it is not more 
than 50 yards across, with only 4 feet over it at low water; there are 
12 fathoms and a rocky bottom a third of a mile from it, outside, and a 
passage within of 7 fathoms. At times the sea breaks very heavily upon 
it, and the marks for clearing it outside are, Capstone hill in line with 
Rillage point, W. by N., leads one-third of a mile from it in 12 fathoms, and 
Holyday hill near Linmouth,; in line with Highweer point S.E. by E. ? E., 
clears it nearly the same distance. The Foreland in line with Highweer 
point is the mark for passing within it. 

Five and a half miles off Highweer point, and in a direct line for Swan- 
sea, the connected deep from seaward terminating in 20 fathoms at low 
water, ceases, and will therefore indicate the position of a vessel in thick 
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There is a race extending half a mile off the point ; and E. by S. 4S. 14 
miles, is a bank of sand with 16 feet over it at low water. The high 
water of Little Hangman, open of Highweer point, clears it 2 cables’ length 
to the north. 

Linmouth.*—The land declines considerably from the Hangman heights 
towards the eastward, and the shore is more broken and clothed with | 
_ wood up to Boathaven and the romantic villages of Linton and Linmouth, 
which are 33 miles eastward of Highweer. Linmouth creek is fronted by 
a shelf of boulder stones extending one-third of a mile out, A narrow 
channel scoured by the river Lin, and marked on both sides by substantial 
posts, enables small vessels to warp up to the jetty, which has a depth of 
15 feet alongside it at springs. Linmouth and Linton are much frequented 
for their scenery and that of the neighbourhood. Steamers call off the 
port from Bideford, Ilfracombe, and Bristol. 


FORELAND.—From Linton the coast curves out 12 miles to the Fore- 
land, the most prominent point on the south side of the channel, having an 
abrupt rise from the shore to the summit of 734 feet ; it is connected with 
the higher ground within by a hollow or saddle, conspicuous as a mark from 
the east and west points of view. The Nash lighthouses, on the nearest 
point of the Welsh coast, bear E.N.E. 13 miles, and Flatholm E. 4S. 
26 miles. 

Sand Ridge, so called, although composed of gravel, is a dangerous 
detached bank lying westward of the Foreland in a N.W. by W. and 
S.E. by E. direction ; it is nearly a mile in length by a quarter in breadth. 
The eastern extremity dries, from whence it shelves gradually into 
4 fathoms ; this extreme is marked by a red spiral buoy surmounted with — 
a staff and globe, and from it the Foreland bears S.S.E. 14 miles, Linton 
church S.W. by S. ‘There are 6 fathoms close round the ridge, and a pas- 
sage about one-third of a mile wide between it and the point, with from 
3 to 7 fathoms. 

Little Hangman, in line with Hangman cliffs W.4N., clears this danger 
to the north outside the buoy. 

Within the Sand ridge, or in Linton bay, temporary anchorage will be 
found out of the ebb tide in 44 fathoms clean bottom. 

Foreland Ledge.—From abreast of the Foreland, three-quarters of a mile 
off, the rocky ground called Foreland ledge trends about 1} miles in a 
S.E. by E. direction; the least water upon it is 4} fathoms, between it and 
the Foreland there is a depth of from 7 to 11, and close outside from 
10 to 14. In bad weather there is a dangerous overfall over this shoal, 
which can be avoided by keeping Capstone hill in sight outside of Rillage 
point W. 3 N., or by passing between it and the Sand ridge; a stronger 


* See Admiralty Plan of Linmouth, No, 1,181; scale, m = 2°25 inches, 
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race of tide may be thereby experienced, but the vessel will escape a heavy 
breaking sea. 

Soundings and Tides.—From 24 to 34 miles off the Foreland there are 
pools of from 21 to 27 fathoms, rocky bottom. The water shallows from 
thence to the Welsh coast, nor does such deep water again occur in the 
passage to the eastward, except in one or two holes 5 miles further up. 

In mid-channel the tides set fairly up and down E.S.E. and W.N.W., 
turning when it is high and low water by the shore, and running at an 
average velocity of 32 knots, with half an hour of slack. One and a half 
miles off, the velocity is about 5 knots at springs, but within Linton bay the 
tides are unequal in duration, and only about 14 knots in strength; the ebb | 
running 3 hours, the flood 8}. 

It is high water at the Foreland full and change at 6h. 2m. local 
time, or 6h. 17m. Greenwich. Ordinary springs rise 304 feet, neaps 22. 

Coast.—The coast is nearly straight from the Foreland for 6 miles to 
Gore point, presenting a range of heights 1,200 feet above high water 
partly covered by wood; the shore is bold close-to, having 5 fathoms at 
low water 4 cables off, but inaccessible from the sea, except at a rough 
beach under Glenthorn house, which stands amongst wood close to the cliff, 
24 miles from the Foreland. There is here a good stream running into the 
sea; it divides the counties of Devon and Somersetshire, and is the only 
watering place after passing Ilfracombe. 

Porlock.*—Gore point, low and shingly, with Hurlstone point, forms Por- 
lock bay, in the western bight of which is a small village, boat creek, and 
quay. Though this bay is recessed but little within the points forming it, it 
is much frequented as an anchorage, as vessels lie partly out of the strength 
of the tide in 5 fathoms half a mile off shore, the beach of boulder stones 
has a gradually decreasing depth towards it. A fertile valley, breaking 
the chain of heights, extends inland for 34 miles to the high range of 
Dunkerry, the summit of which is elevated 1,678 feet above high water, 
and is the highest land visible from the sea on the south side of Bristol 
channel, or in the county of Somerset. 

Hurlstone Point.{—The craggy point of Hurlstone or Bossington is well 
known to the mariner as the western termination of a high ridge named 
the North hills, which extend to the eastward for 4 miles to Minehead pier, 
its boldest projection being called Minehead bluff. Some low water sandy 
feature extends about a quarter of a mile off shore to Greeraley point, and 
from thence increases, interspersed with boulder stones and rocky spits, so 
that the shore to Little Stoke, in Bridgewater, bay should not at that time 


* See Admiralty Plan of Porlock, No. 1,181; scale, m = 2°25 inches. 
t See Admiralty Chart of Channel, No. 2,682; scale, m = 1°0 inch. 
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be appreached nearer than a mile; but as long as the Foreland is kept.in: 
sight, or, in thick weather, a depth of 10 fathoms maintained, all paangers to: 
abreast of Minehead will be cleared. 


MINEBHBAD.*—Minchead is the first place to the éastward of Titra. 
combe that offers shelter for the coaster with on-shore ‘winds, very few 
spots of the intervening 24 miles of ironbound coast being even accessible. 
to a boat ; and though it is of no present importance as a trading port, 
compared with its former consequence, it is well known to the coasters of 
Bristol channel. The town, designated as Upper, Lower, and Quay towns, : 
opens out under the eastern extremity of the North hills, and the pier, 
which is easy of access, offers a safe refuge from the chopping sea pro- 
duced by the western tide and northerly winds. It bears from the Nash’ 
lights S. # W. 11} miles, and from Flatholm light W. by S. 164 miles. 
This latter bearing leads between the Culver and One Fathom banks, 
clearing the west end of the Culver three-quarters ofa mile to the north- 
ward, and One Fathom bank the same distance to the southward. To those 
vessels, also, which are unable to reach Bridgewater bay in strong westerly 
winds before the ebb makes, it will be useful to know that Burnham lights 
kept in line E. by 8.3 5S., clear the dangerous bank of Little Stoke, one 
mile, and just strike Minehead pier. ‘To preserve any of the foregoing 
bearings, it will be necessary to steer obliquely to counteract the stream, 
bearing in mind, that when approaching Minehead during the young flood, 
it will be necessary to keep to the westward of Greenaley point till tide- 
time for pushing in, so as to avoid driving on the rocky shelf which extends 
half a mile from the pier. In moderate weather a vessel drawing not more’ 
than 10 feet may anchor over good ground between the outer spits and the 
main, with Minehead bluff just open of Greenaley point, and Dunster 
Gazebo (a conspicuous tower on a wooded hill) in line with the pier-head. . 

Pier.— Minehead pier consists of a single arm, curving to the east and 
south-east, the parapet and outer end being whitewashed, so as to make it 
more easily discernible ; it will berth about 20 coasters at one time. The 
foot of the pier-head is washed at half-tide, so that at springs there is a 
certainty of finding 10 feet at three-quarter flood, and until the first quarter 
ebb, with 17 feet at high water ; and at neaps 9 feet. 


‘ =xpzs.—It is high water at Minehead pier full and change at 6h. 24m. 
local time, or 6h. 38m. Greenwich. Equinoctial springs rise 37 feet ; 
ordinary springs 321 feet; and neaps 244 feet. The ebb stream makes 
past the pier an hour before high-water upon the shore, 

Pilots are always on the look out. 


* See Admiralty Plan of Minehead, No. 1,181 ; scale m = 2°25 inches, 
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DIRECTIOWS.—A pproaching the harbour from the westward it is -ad- 
visable to run along shore at a distance of 2 cables from the high-water 
mark, till the east end of Quay town opens out from the pier-head, and 
then to haul as sharply round the latter as possible, leaving the large 
mooring posts on the port hand, and having a stern anchor ready to let go, 
if the vessel be likely to shoot a-head too much, or the space within the 
pier be crowded. If the vessel is flat, it is preferable to lie on the mud free 
from the pier, securely moored with the head in and stern out; but as legs 
will not act, a sharp vessel should lie alongside the pier, being careful to- 
keep clear of it at the top of the tide, to avoid the chafe which results from 
the strong undertow during ‘“ north-westers ;” the sea also breaks over it 
in gales at the top of a spring tide. 

Minehead is a coastguard station, and within the limit of the Bridgewater 
custom-house. 

Supplies of the ordinary description, with water, can be procured. 

Trade.—In 1867 there were 7 vessels belonging to the port ; the number 
which entered were 180 of 5,658 tons; the number which cleared out, 124 
of 3,002 tons; 50 entered for shelter only. The number of ai 
1,700. 

Blue Anchor maaaThe coast to Blue Anchor head, 4 miles south-east 
of Minehead, is flat, with a curve inwards from Warren point. The low- 
water shore dries out about halfamile, and is of a rocky character, except just 
to the westward of the head, where, and along the edge of the foul ground a 
layer of mud has frequently saved vessels compelled to run on shore. This 
is a valuable resource for vessels riding in the roads, where the holding 
ground is of tenacious blue clay, for if deeply ladened, and caught with a 
sudden shift of wind to the north-west they may, to prevent being 
swamped, have to slip, and either seek shelter at Waichet, or safety by 
running upon the mud, > 

The best berth in Blue Anchor road is in 4 fathoms at low-water, with 
Minehead pier just open of Warren point, N.W. by W., Dunkerry hill open 
to the northward of Dunster Gazebo, W. 4 N., and Blue Anchor house (the 
nearest to the cliff) S.W. by S. 

From Blue Anchor head to Watchet the cliffs give a bold appearance to 
the coast, but the low-water rocks dry a third of a mile out. 


warcHzr,*—Oneand a half miles to the eastward of Blue Anchor head, 
or 54 from Minehead, is the harbour of Watchet, lately considerably en- 
larged. The old pier, which is of the same size and affords the same depth 
of water as Minehead, is now extended 300 feet to the east, then turns 
S.E. 4 E..for 250 feet. The eastern erection runs out 400 feet N.N.W. 


* See Admiralty Plan of Watchet, No. 1,181; scale, m = 2°25 inches 
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from the opposite rocky point, and a wharf round the high-water shore 
connects the two piers. Good accommodation is now afforded to the coast- 
ing trade, with the advantages of railway communication. 

Light.—On the west pier-head there is a lighthouse 25 feet high, painted 
red, with a black base, and exhibiting a red light, which is visible 8 miles, 
when there is 8 feet of water on the flood and 10 upon the ebb. A ball is 
also hoisted by day during the same period. 

At high-water ordinary springs there will be at the west pier-head 
23 feet ; at neaps 15. 

DIREcTIOoNS.—The approach to Watchet by the lead, is altogether 
different from that at Minehead : in the latter case there is a depth of 9 
fathoms over gravel close to low-water mark, and 12 fathoms over a rocky 
bottom at an offing of 14 miles ; whereas off Watchet, a3 fathom shelf of 
gravel extends two-thirds of a mile from the shore, deepening gradually 
to 8 fathoms, sand, at an offing of 5 miles. There are no detached dangers 
till near Little Stoke, a distance of 5 miles, and the nearest one in the offing, 
the west end of Culver sand, bears N.E. 4 N., 6 miles from Watchet west 
pier. . 

A shelf of rock and boulder stones dry out at low-water off the entrance 
of the harbour for half a mile. The best passage is on the north-west side, 
with the lighthouse bearing South, round in between the pier-heads, and 
moor in the way that was recommended at Minehead, observing that, if the 
weather be moderate, legs may be used. 

A Rocket Apparatus is kept at the coastguard station. 

Trade.—Jhe number of vessels belonging to Watchet in 1867 were 27 
- of 1,266 tons; the number which entered, 569 of 23,815 tons ; the number 
which cleared, 530 of 22,009 tons. The population 1,400. 

rrpzs.—The ebb stream between Minehead and Watchet, makes one 

hour before high-water upon the shore, and the mid-channel stream sets 
_ up and down at the rate of 5 knots on springs, and 3 upon neaps, turning 
at the times of high and low water, with about half an hour of slack. At 
7 miles N.N.E. from Watchet, the stream for the Parret, or Bridgewater 
river, begins to diverge from that of the main channel. 

Coast, Stoke Spit, and Patches.—Cliffs of a variegated colour extend 
from Watchet for 7 miles to the eastward. West Quantockshead church, 
with a fine square tower and small spire, is a very prominent object on the 
slope within. The low-water feature dries one-third of a mile out along the 
shore for Little Stoke point, off which a spit of rolling stones dries for half 
a mile, with a broad shallow extending beyond in a N.W. by N. direction 
for 1} miles, having over it from 3 to 9 feet. The Kilve patch, one mile 
N.N.W. from the spit, has 2 fathoms over it, with a channel between of 
4 and 6, Two miles E.S.E. from the last is the Stoke patch, of 24 fathoms. 


cHar,u.] BRIDGEWATER BAY AND RIVER PARRET. Al 


Outside, and to the eastward of all, a 4-fathom shelf extends across Bridge- 
water bay, past the Gore bank, to as far as Brean down. . 
The Cobler, with only 9 feet, and which obstructs the approach to Bridge- 
water, lies about one mile farther eastward, or 14 W. by N. from the Gore 

buoy, up to which the ground gradually shoals. 


DIRECTIONS.—To pass to the northward of these patches, keep the 
Saddle in the outline of the Foreland a quarter point open of Minehead 
land, bearing N.W. by W. 4 W., and, at night, Burnham lights in line 
E. by 8.4 S. 


'BRIDGEWATER BAY and RIVER PARRET.* — Bridgewater bay 
occupies the space between Little Stoke point and Brean down, a distance 
of 10 miles, with a depth towards Burnham of about 5, the greater portion 
of which is filled up by mud and sand, which dries at low water. The 
Parret rises in Dorsetshire, and has a- general northerly direction for 
36 miles; it passes through the town of Bridgewater, and from thence 
with a very circuitous course of 112 miles, to Burnham, a little below which 
it flows into the bay ; its principal affluents are the Ivel and Tone, on the 
left, the Yeo, and Brue near Burnham, on the right. 

Bridgewater Bar.—Between the Stert fldts, upon the south, and the 
Berrow and Gore sand, upon the north, is the entrance to the river Parret. 
It is barred by a deposit having but one foot over it at low water, deepening 
gradually to the 4-fathom shelf which extends across the bay. The Stert 
flats commence from off Inkley point, 3 miles east of Little Stoke, trend 
eastward for a little outside of Burnham low light for 43 miles, then bend 
sharply round with the line of coast for about 2 miles, to 3 cables within 
Stert island. The northern edge is composed of rock and detached beds 

‘of shingle called the Chisel rock, which covers at one hour flood ; from hence, 

the Lark spit and upwards to Fenning island the margin is of sand, cover- 
ing 1} hours flood ; all within is chiefly mud, with the remains of a sub- 
marine forest on the western boundary. Berrow flats drying up 16 feet 
at the highest part at low water, terminate in the broad tongue of sand 
called the Gore, which is 34 miles west of the Burnham light ; it extends 
northward to Brean down, the mud there drying out to within 24 cables of 
its extreme point. 

There are numerous fishing weirs over the flats and along the edges of 
the channel, and the shallows without the bar are further dangerously 
obstructed by similar stakes, some being 9 inches in diameter, and are 
only covered at half-tide. 

- Off the Gore spit the channel is about half a mile wide, with a depth of 
one to 3 feet ; it narrows to one cable at the bend near the lighthouse, with 


* See Admiralty Chart of the Bridgewater Port, No. 1,157; scale, m = 2°7 inches. 
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varying depths of from a half to 14 fathoms, From thence to 2 cables 


above Burnham pier the same breadth is maintained with an increased. 


depth of from 14 to 23 fathoms at low water. The channel of the river 
then becomes very tortuous, and decreases both in breadth and depth. 
Lights and Buoys.—Burnham or Bridgewater lighthouses are situated 


about 6 cables north of the first-named village. The upper, a white tower. 


99 feet high, is a quarter of amile within the high-water mark. The light 


is white and intermittent, visible 34 minutes and obscured half a minute, 
The lower lighthouse is a square tower of wood, 36 feet high, and stands" 


upon the sand just without the high-water; it is white, with a black 
vertical band down the centre. The towers bear E. by S. 4 8S. when in 
line, and are 500 yards apart. 


The centre of the high light is 91 feet above highewater and .is visible 


for 15 miles between the bearings E. by S. and 8.S.E. 


The low light, white and fixed, is 23 feet above the same level, visible 9 
miles between the bearings E. by S. and S.E. by E. ? E., the former passing 


between Stoke spit and Kilve patch, the latter 14 ‘ales south of the 
Culver. <A red light is also shown from the same tower over the bar 


between E. 4 S. and E. 3S., the northern edge cutting the Gore buoy ;_ also 


up the river between the bearings N. by E. and N. by E. 4 E. nearly. 
Buoys.— Lhe first or fuirway buoy off the entrance of the Parret is the 
Gore, which is spiral, painted black, with a staff and globe; it lies in 


10 feet at low water, with the low lighthouse or northern limit of the red. 


cut bearing E.4 8. Next the Little Gore (on the bar) a black can upon 
the same bearing. Six cables farther in is a black-and-white chequered 


buoy ; then a red, and lastly a white one,* all which are to be left on the 
port hand entering. On the north-east edge of the Stert mud is a red 


buoy, and near the bend a little beyond a black log ; both to be left on 
the starboard hand. 


TrpEs.—It is high water full and ciaipes at Bridgewater at 8 0’ pleas a 
or 8h..12m. Greenwich time, with a rise of 18 feet on springs. At the bar. 
itis high water at 6h. 50m. Springs rise 35 feet, neaps 264. At the ens, 
trance of the Parret, the flood and ebb streams set obliquely. 9.E, and N.W, 


for the Gore sands and the Chisel rock. 


ees 


. Bore-—Like most of the rivers. opening into Bristol ‘chantiel he. 


_ Parret is subject to a bore at the first of the flood, but not to so great an 
extent as formerly, if old records are to be trusted. Now it seldom rises 
more than 2 feet at spring tides, and only common attention to the moor- 


* Between these two last buoys is a swatch across the Gore, used by the steamers and: 
others crossing to Cardiff as affording a greater oe earlier upon tide than over other 
_ parts of the sand. : 
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ings. is necessary -to prevent.damage. .The bore is scarcely eenerens 
able at neap tides. - 

Pilots.—Lhere are about a dozen nilote for the Parret, their license: 
embracing from the outer limit: of the port to Bridgewater. ‘They are 
seldom to be obtained outside the Gore sand, and consequently, in the 
great majority of cases, vessels must find their way at risk up to Burnham 
before they can obtain one. 

DIRECTIONS.—TLhe approach to Bridgewater bay and the situation of 
the bar will, at a distance, be readily identified by the table-topped hill 
called Brent Knoll, rising abruptly above the surrounding flat country to’ 
an elevation of 437 feet; it is 2 miles within Burnham lighthouses, and 
upon their exact line of bearing. South Brent church, with its square: 
tower, is at the foot of the hill, and a little to the right. The highest 
shoulder ofthis hill should first be brought to bear E. by S. 4 S., which. 
will be in the fairway between the Culver sand and foul ground off 
the Little Stoke. The transit of lights when made out should not be 
approached until half-tide, and a safe offing can be kept with Flatholm on 
the bearing of N.E. Upon getting sight of the Gore buoy, and in order to 
obtain the deepest water, keep the high lighthouse four times its apparent 
breadth open to the south of the low one, or, at night, within the northern. 
limit of the red cut, until abreast of the chequered buoy, remembering that 
when Flatholm light is shut in of Steepholm you are approaching the 
Chisel rock and the narrows of the river, and that when it opens to the 
east of Steepholm you are close upon its northern projection ; draw then 
over to the east until the high light is open three times its breadth to the 
north of the low one; this course will clear the Stert flats. and the Lark — 
spit. A little curve in the course must then be made until the lights are 
again in line and Burnham church brought to bear S.E. by S. | 

The lead should be kept going on both sides of the vessel in order to 
preserve the deepest channel, and care taken to counteract the increased 
influence of the oblique tide setting towards Stert island. 

Off Burnham church anchorage may be taken up with benee church 
under the western and highest summit of Brean down. Should the vessel 
be short, and not drawing above 10 or 12 feet of water, she will lie afloat. 
in the pool a little above the pier, otherwise she should haul over towards. 
- the Stert and ground about half-tide, as at the anchorage there will not be 
sufficient room for her to swing round with the first of flood, and grounding 
there, would expose her to strain from the violent rush of tide. 

' From Burnham to Bridgewater the services of a pilot are absolutely 
necessary. ‘The river is nearly dry at low water, and fishing stakes cross 
the stream in several places, which are rendered the more dangerous by- 
the rapid tide. ‘There are three places where vessels upon the: passage 
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may take the ground with safety, viz.,on a layer of muddy sand, just 
above Black rock ; the next, a little above Combwich Pill ; and, thirdly, 
off the Dunball brick works. 

Steam tugs will generally be found waiting near Burnham; their charge 
varies from 3d. to 6d. per ton. 

At Bridgewater there are floating docks connected with Taunton by a 
canal of 5 feet water. The width of the gates is 32 feet, and the depth 
over the sill 15 feet, capable of passing vessels of 300 tons ; the total area 
amounts to about 4 acres. There is a crane on the side of the dock equal 
to a 10-ton lift, and another equal to 7 tons upon the quay. 

An iron bridge crosses the Parret at Bridgewater above the navigation, 
and the town is connected with the Bristol and Exeter railway. 

Supplies are abundant ; shipbuilding is carried on. The chief exports 
are bricks, tiles, timber and cheese, and the imports wheat, hemp, and coal. 

In 1867 the number of vessels belonging to the port were 134; 3,697 
entered inwards of 200,357 tons ; 1,102 cleared outwards of 76,426 tons. 
Of vessels not requiring clearances about 70 additional entered, and 550 
left the port. ‘The population amounted to 12,000. 

Burnham is situated upon the east side of the river, and 5 miles within 
the bar ; its leaning church tower is a conspicuous object. There is a 
custom-house, hotels, and the houses fronting the beach offer accommodation 
to many who frequent the place for sea-bathing. At the south end of the 
village a pier or slip runs out to near the low-water mark. At the end, 
over which at high water there are 4 fathoms, is affixed a large pole, and 
from it, when the steamer is expected, a red light is shown. A gut is 
excavated along the upper side of the pier for the accommodation of 
traders, and a railway connects it with the station at Highbridge. 

Life-boat.—Near the lower lighthouse a lifeboat is AEBS established by 
the Association, 

CULVER sanp.*—18} miles E. by S. $ S. from the Foreland, and 
54, S. by E. 4 E. from Little Stoke point, commences this first formidable 
danger, above Hurlston and the Nash points. It extends in an easterly 
direction for about 5 miles, but does not exceed above 3 cables in width. 
It is dry at low water for nearly 3 miles, the highest part being 9 feet 
above that level at springs. It is composed of hard sand, with small 
patches of gravel at its western extremity. Along the north side the 
soundings are irregular, but on the south it is steep to the edge, a single 
east of the lead shoaling from 6 to 1 fathom. The flood tide from the 
Nash sets directly across the sand, as does the ene ebb from Bridge- 
water bay. 


* Changes have been reported about this bank since the last survey was made, 
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Upon each side of the Culver there is a broad channel up to Steepholm, 
3 miles wide ; the northern one, bounded by the old one-fathom bank, has 
a general depth of from 6 to 8 fathoms, with a 4-fathom patch one mile off 
the sand. In the southern’ passage the soundings shoal up into patches 
from 8 to as little as 4} fathoms, these patches being known as the 
Graham banks. The centre of the deepest water upon each side will be 
maintained by keeping the new church of Weston-Super-Mare in line with 
Brean down point E. # N., and Steepholm just open north of Anchor head 

At night the Nash lower light kept in sight clears the Culver 2 miles to 
the west, and the northern limit of Burnham low light passes at least 14 
miles to the south. 

Buoys.— Lhe extremities of the Culver are marked by buoys, the western 
end, spiral-shaped, coloured red and white horizontal bands, with staff and 
diamond, the eastern by one of the same shape and colour, but having a 
staff and triangle. The first lies in 3 fathoms, with Penarth church a little 
left of Sully island, bearing N.E. 3 E., the latter, in 6 fathoms, with 
Penarth head in line with Lavernock point bearing N.N.E.}E. Brent 
Knoll open a little east of Berrow church (on the shore) bearing S.E.}3 E.; 
the buoys bear from each other E. } S. and W. 3 N. 44 miles. 

sTznPHoim.—This island is 34 miles E. by N.4N. from the upper 
Culver buoy, lying in about the same direction as Brean down, from 
which it bears N.W. 4 W. 24 miles. It is four-tenths of a mile long in a 
W.S.W. direction by two-tenths in breadth, having anelevation of 237 feet. 
Steep cliffs render it inaccessible, except at its eastern end, where a spit of 
shingle dries out 14 cables, and upon which are some large fishing stakes. 
Upon this end of the island are two or three houses, and batteries are in the 
course of construction. 

Ledges extend off the east and south-west extremities, the latter having 
as little as 2 fathoms at 34 cables S.S.W. from the “ Rudder” or western 
projection of the isle ; it is otherwise bold close to the cliffs. There is a 
depth of 5 to 7 fathoms over mud and sand between Culver sand and 
Steepholm, of 44 to 9 over foul ground between the island and Brean 
down, and 7 to 17 fathoms over a rocky bottom between Steepholm and 
Flatholm, the nearest point of which bears N, by E. 2 miles. 

wides.—At Steepholm, it is high water full and change at 6h. 54m. 
local, or 7h. 6m. Greenwich time. Equinoctial springs rise 41 feet, ordi- 
nary springs 38 feet, and neaps, 21 feet. Both streams run with great 
velocity in the vicinity of the island. 

The description of the southern shore is continued on page 123, 
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‘ Having described the approach to the Bristol channel from the westward, 
pointed out the value of Lundy island as a stopping place, and given the 
sailing directions along ‘the southern ‘shore to Steepholm, thé northern 
shore to' the same point, ' which includes the usual track taken by vessels 
‘bound to Kingroad, will - described before Proceeding far ‘ther up the 
‘Severn. | a 


ST. ANWS HBAD. The eet point of the sneanes to Milford haven 
is a bold promontory projecting from a comparatively flat background ; ; -its 
dark rocky cliffs are deeply indented, and a large rock always above 
water is at its outer extremity. The head is N.E. 3. N. 95 miles from 
Cape Cornwall, N. 3 W. 47 miles from Hartland point, and N. 4 W. 344 
‘miles from the north end of Lundy island. 

nicHTs.—St. Anns head is distinguished by two lighthouses painted 
‘white, the outer and lower is close to the brink of the cliff, and the higher 
is N. by W. 4 W. 208 yards from it within. The low light is bright and 
‘fixed, 159 feet above the level of the sea, and is seen from the direction 
of Skomer island and all round seaward to the distance of 17 miles ; ; the 
high light, also bright and fixed, is 192 feet above high water, and is 
visible from all seaward directions to the distance of 19 miles to an eye 
elevated 10 feet above the water. Both lights are also visible from the 
channel up Milford haven. A red streak of light is shown from the high 
tower in the direction of the Chapel and Harbour rocks, between the bear- 
ings N.W. 3 N. and W.3.N. Upon the head there is also an Admiralty 
signal station, and an electric telegraph. 

MILFORD HAVEN.—Jhbe entrance to Milford haven is | between St. 
Anns head and Sheep island, the latter. bearing S.E.34 E. 12 miles, 
Sheep island is 2 cables in length and is nearly connected with the 
adjacent point by a half-tide ledge ; from the southward it shows as three 

. green hummocks, having on the lowest or outer one a small beacon in 
connexion with the measured mile. The haven which offers the only 
perfect and accessible shelter from all winds, and at all times of tide between 
the Lands-end and Holyhead, is 84 miles from the entrance to abreast of 
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Hobbs: point and the steamboat pier at'Neyland ; in breadth between the 
high waters, it varies from one: and three-quarters to three-quarters of a 
mile near Milford, and from thence decreases to three cables up to the limit 
given, The direction of. the entrance is about 8. W. and the “Sites iene 
from above Thorn island E.S.E.* = ia 

When the tide is out the navigable water sabetieg 3 fathoms, is con- 
tracted. by flats or shelves of mud to a half a mile in width from off Stack 
rock, to one and a half cables abreast of Weare point ; between -this and 
Carr. rock it widens to half a mile, then again contracts to one, and: one 
and' a‘ half cables, the basin above the Carr having a eentral shoal called 
the Dockyard bank. The greatest depth is 14 fathoms, a little within the 
Stack, and the bottom generally of mud; some.sand and shells about the 
entrance, and oyster beds-which are chiefly above the Weare point. The 
coast on both sides is generally bold with eliffs of a moderate height, and 
the most prominent aera commencing from’ eeisitin St. Anns head, are 
the following,— 

The East and West: Blockhouse points ; upon the first is a aaa ruin, 
and close off it a detached mass of rock called Rat island, and upon the 
‘latter a battery. Then Thorn island on the east and the opposite point of 
Dale, on both of which powerful batteries have been constructed. Between 
Dale and Southhook points there are three considerable indentations, and 
both on the Southhook and the off-laying rock called the Stack, batteries 
again command the approaches, which are still further protected by the forts 
on Hubberston and Popton points upon the north and south shores. 

Below Popton is the bay and village of Angle, At 5 miles within the en- 
trance on the north side is the town of Milford, which is situated between the 
pills or creeks of Hubberston and Castle; the church with its tower elevated 
205 feet is a conspicuous object. At three-quarters of a mile above, project- 
ing from off Newton Noyes, is an iron pile pier running out into 27 feet at 
low water, and connected with the branch railway which joins the South 
Wales at Johnson station.{ About one mile above the pier is the north 
turning point called Weare, and abreast of it between two bluff heads the 
entrance to Pennar mouth, which 24 miles up terminates at Pembroke, the 
extensive ruin of its castle dividing the creek into two short arms. 

One mile above Weare point commences, upon the south side at Pater or 
Pembroke Dock, the government establishment, including an extensive 
dockyard which in 1814 was transferred from Milford, artillery barracks 


* See Charts :—Bristol channel, No. 1,179, scale, m = 0°5 ofan inch; England, West 
coast, No. 1,410, scale, m = 0°5 of an inch; Milford Haven, No. 2,398, ne m = 3°5 
inches ; and Pembroke Reach, No. 2394, scale, m = 10 inches. 

{ It is proposed to exhibit a light from the pier-head when completed. 
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on the rising ground above ; and the hut barracks, pier, and coastguard 
station at Hobbs point. Upon the pier is a flagstaff and lofty sheers 
serviceable as leading marks up the haven. 

Opposite to Hobbs point is Neyland or New Milford, a terminus of the 
South Wales railway which is connected with a pontoon pier upon the 
south side of the point. 

Rocks, Shoals, &c.—Turbot bank.*—This shoal derives considerable 
importance from its being near the fairway to Milford haven. - It is about 
3 miles from St. Anns head between the bearings S. by W. .and S. 4 E. 
and lays a little without the line of coast from Linny head to St. Goven’s, 
from the former of which the eastern extreme bears W. by N.4N. 2 miles. 
The general trend of the bank, which is of fine sand, is N.W. 12 miles 
long, by one third broad ; upon it are several patehee of 5 and 54 fathoms 
and a well defined depth of 10 fathoms surrounds it. 

The following are the clearing marks: the west point of Skomer island 
in line with the east extremity of Skokham, bearing N. by W. 4 W. leads 
outside, the centre of Thorn island on with Rat island N.E. 2 E., clears it 
to the north-west, Rat island on with the extreme end of Sheep N.E. 2 E. 
to the south-east, and Saddle and Flimstone heads S.E. } E., clears it to 
the’ north-east. By night St. Anns light bearing N.N.E. 4 E. clears it to 
the north-west, and the lights in line lead in the inner fairway, or between 
the bank and the Crow rocks. 

The stream of tide sets obliquely across the bank, and in bad weather it 
should be avoided on account of the short preaking Be but when fine it 
affords a convenient tidal anchorage. 

Off the several points on either side of the entrance the connected low- 
water rocks do not extend beyond three-quarters of a cable, but the 
following described rough ground and under water rocky feature produces, 
especially at the junction of the haven and sea ebbs, and when opposed to 
westerly gales, so heavy a sea, breaking at times nearly across the mouth, 
as to render its navigation both intricate and dangerous. 

Off St. Anns head a reef extends to the westward and S.S.W. for nearly 
half a mile, with from 3 to 5 fathoms upon it; there are also several patches 
off the S.W. side of Sheep island, the shoalest of 34 fathoms bearing west 
nearly half a mile from its outer point. One and three-quarter cables 
W.S.W. from Rat island lies a small patch having 9 feet over it, and 
another of 3 fathoms, 34 cables off the centre of Mill bay, a little within 
St. Anns head. 


* The depths over the several shoals, &c. in and about the haven are, in all cases, 
those of the lowest springs, which range 24 feet, consequently at half tide there will 
always be 12 feet more water than is shown upon the chart. 
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Harbour rock.—From off Thorn island aledge extends for about a cable, 
but there is a sound between it and the point with 2 fathoms at low water. 
_ Harbour rock with only 6, feet over it, is W.N.W. 3 cabies from the outer 
extreme of this island, between which is a passage a cable broad of from 5 
to 6 fathoms. A red can buoy marks thé western edge of the rock in 5$ 
fathoms. 

Rows rocks.— This ledge, sweeping in a W.S.W. direction from off Rat 
island for a mile and a quarter, divides the entrance of the haven into two 
channels, the Chapel rocks with 12 feet over, being the shoalest at the inner 
end ; and the Middle channel rock with 16 feet at the outer ; the former is 
W.N.W. half'a mile from Rat island, and the latter S.S.E. three-quarters 
of a mile from St. Anns head, a little west of the line of lights. The 
connecting patches of the ledge have from 3% to 5 fathoms, and in the 
channels on either side the soundings vary from 8 to 12. 

Buoys.—A_ spiral buoy, coloured red and white in horizontal bands 
surmounted with a staff and diamond, lies west of the Mid channel rock in 
5 fathoms, with the high lighthouse of St. Anns open to the west of the » 
low one N. by W., and the Stack open east of Thorn island E. by N. 

A red can marks the Chapel rock to the westward; it is moored in 64 
fathoms with the east end of Stack fort touching the west end of Thorn 
island E. 3 N., and the Mid-channel rock buoy W.S.W. distant 9 cables. 

On the east side of these rocks is another can buoy, painted red and white 
vertical stripes, in 54 fathoms, with the west end of the Southhook fort 
in line with the eastern extreme of Thorn island bearing E. by N. 4 N., 
St. Anns telegraph flagstaff in line with the south side of the low light- 
house N.W. by W. ? W., Mid channel rock buoy W. 3 S. 

SHELVES, &c.—In the long and nearly straight reach up the haven 
from Dale to Weare point there is no obstruction outside the 3 fathom 
line with the one exception described. No rocks extend three-quarters of 
a cable from the highwater, and the dry flats and shelves generally trend 
in the direction of the coast, and are composed either of soft mud or sand. 

Off Great Castle head, the projection nearly midway between Dale and 
Southhook points, lies a rock 1} cables, with 2 fathoms over it. 

E.S.E. of the Stack the rock dries out about a cable, but between it 
and the point within, a distance of 3 cables, there is a clear passage with 
16 feet water. 

Angle and Milford Shelves.—Angle bay dries out to the points at low 
water, and also off Milford between Hakin and Newton Noyes point with 
an inward curve. Off both shores shelves of sand and mud slope out 
gradually with a well defined edge of 3 fathoms and a direct trend; on 
the south from between Thorn island and Popton point, with an extreme 
breadth of half a mile abreast of Angle bay, and on the north from the 
Stack to Newton Noyes with an average breadth of a third of a mile. 

3413, D 
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Pwichrohon Flats dry out between Popton and Pennar points in a 
convexed form towards the northern shore, the extreme edge, which is 
steep-to, being about 4 cables off Martin’s haven point, the channel between 
it and Newton Noyes pier thereby narrowing to 2 cables. 

Weare Tongue and Buoy.—The low-water projection of Weare point, 
composed of shingle and sand, dries out in a direction towards the dock- 
yard for.a quarter of a mile, with a.15 feet spit of sand extending out a 
cable-length towards Pennar mouth. On the extremity of the spit St. 
Twinel church appears in the middle of .Pennar gut, and Hubberston 
observatory is a little open of the north omy near which is placed a black 
buoy in 4 fathoms. 

Pennar Fiats are separated from the Pwlchrohon flats by the gut which 
leads into Penner mouth ; they dry off the point nearly 3 cables and 
curve, with a less distance from the shore, out to the Carr rocks. A 
shelf, with a depth of 2 fathoms on its outer edge, extends for 14 cables 
outside of the flat; and as the latter is mud, with 14 feet over it at 
high-water springs, a vessel having parted from her anchors in the lower 
part of the haven, will find this a convenient place to run for, both on 
account of its soft flat surface, and for its proximity to the dockyard. 

Carr Rocks, Spit, and Buoys.—A ledge of rocks named the Carrs, 
project N. by W.:14 cables from Pater fort ; towards the fort they 
are low, forming a swatchway available for small craft, but their outer 
ends dry 8 feet at low water, shelving off to a shallow and foul flat, from 
whence the Carr spit extends for half of the distance across the channel. 
The extremity of the spit, which has 12 feet upon it at low water, is 
marked by a red buoy with perch and ball, east two-thirds of a mile from 
Weare tongue buoy ; and its north-east elbow, which rounds in towards 
the dockyard, is marked by a buoy of a similar colour E.S.E. 14 cables 
from the perch one. 

Dockyard Bank trends upwards from Carr spit towards Hobb’s point, 
and occupies the middle of the reach of the haven abreast the dockyard. 
Within the 3 fathom boundary its length is about one-third of a mile, 
and its breadth 14 cables, and it consists of gravel, mud, and shells ; 
the shoalest spot, 6 feet, is about the centre. The west and east ends 
of the bank are marked by red buoys; the former, in 3 fathoms, 1} 
cables from the perch buoy, with Popton and Weare points nearly in 
line, and the jetty flagstaff touching the eastern angle of the engine- 
house ; the latter, or eastern buoy, is in 44 fathoms §.E. by E. 3 cables 
from the last. Several mooring buoys are laid in the channel between 
the inner part of this bank and the dockyard, their uniform shape and 
colour distinguishing them from those which indicate danger. 

The principal front of the dockyard, which trends about S.E. from 
Pater fort, is fronted by a shelf of stones and mud, extending out at low- 
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water springs 60 yards.from the western end, to-one cable at the Hard of 
the eastern, the low water from thence rounding out to Hobbs points 
Lanion pill, or the bight within, is all mud, and a secure place for a 
without anchors to take the ground. 

Upon the opposite side, the bight from off Hazzle heaak point 
about one cable abreast of Neyland, dries; the shore is chiefly composed 
of shingle with some patches of large stones ; a shallow Poe from 
the east end is marked by a black buoy. 
| Eights.—Two red lights are shown from the Barend one upon the 
west boundary wall, 23 feet high,.the other from a building 1,200 feet 
within, elevated 46 feet. When brought in a line bearing S.E. by E.} EB. 
~ they lead outside the Weare-buoy in 4 fathoms. - The outer light changes 
to white when bearing S. by E. 4 E., or a little west of the Carr spit. 

Besides these lamps, which‘ are lit throughout the night, the Milford 
Haven and Waterford Steam Packet Company have. placed on the north 
shore, near Churchlake farm, two lights, which, when in line E. by N., 
lead through the Hazzlewood reach between the Weare spit and the “— 
rocks. 

Also a white light from a boat. moored off the Neyland landing slip, and 
a red one from the south corner of the pontoon pier.* _ 

Anchorages.—In Mill bay, wader St. Anns head, vessels may some- 
times stop a tide, but better shelter for small craft will be found in Dale 
road, which is within the second fortified point on the west side of the 
entrance ; the seaweed, however, so profusely covers the bottom as often 
to prevent anchors from gripping or holding. To obtain shelter in not 
less than 15 feet, anchor close under Dale point with its extreme eee 
S. by W., and with Sheep island open. 

In Sandy Haven bay, north of the Stack, ieasia in ee winds 
may lie snugly in 34 fathoms over clean ground, hy bringing Dale castle 
in line with Great Castle head, and East Blockhouse point seen through 
Thorn sound. At spring tides small craft may get into the creek at the 
head of the bay. 

Angle bay, an indenture in the southern aioe ieeeces: ron and 
Sawdern points, and 2 miles within Thorn island, is nearly three-quarters 
of a mile deep, but at low-water-a: muddy flat dries out to the points. 
There is, however, a general depth over it of 19 to 20 feet at high-water 
springs, and it offers shelter and complete safety to wind-bound coasters, 
and to those afriving without ‘anchors, the only obstruction on entering 


‘ ’ 
‘s wo. . . ‘ aa 
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* As these lights are placed solely by and for the use of the steam packet company 
they are not to be depended on, but it is aaa to note their nppearanee, = there 
are also occasions when they may do good service. 
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being a patch of flat rocks near the low-water mark, a quarter of a mile 
from the western or Angle point. Rosecrowther and Angle churches and 
villages stand near the south-eastern and north-western bights of the bay, 
which latter is to be preferred for shelter in westerly winds. 

Milford Road.—From the old quarantine ground, abreast of Angle 
bay, to a little above Milford, good shelter and holding ground will be 
found for any class of vessel under ordinary circumstances, in from 8 to 
12 fathoms ; the breadth off Milford between the 3 fathom lines being 
from one-third to a quarter of a mile. Abreast of the town a good line 
for anchoring on, is Dale castle open one-third of the distance between 
the Stack and Southhook point. Large ships should moor across the 
stream to avoid the risk of tailing on the flats at low water when swing- 
ing, as'a long scope is necessary to allow of a 21 feet rise of tide. It is 
also desirable to have two anchors down with open hawse seaward, as the 
length of the reach admits the rising of a short and trying sea, obliging 
small vessels frequently to slip and seek shelter off the dockyard. All 
vessels will ride athwart the wind, however hard it may blow, during the 
strength of tide. 


Pennar mouth is nearly all dry at low water; the gut between the 
flats and shelving rocks of Pennar points is not more than 60 yards wide 
with from 1 to 2 fathoms ; within the points is Crow pool, where, and 
upon the surrounding mud, small vessels will find a safe resort. At high 
‘water springs vessels of 12 feet draught can proceed up to Pembroke 
quay, which will then afford 13 feet, at neaps there is about 8 feet. In 
the haven above Pennar mouth coasters with ordinary precaution may 
drop anchor in such places which afford the necessary water, as S.W. of 
the Carr spit buoy, between Llanstadwell or Churchlake flats and the 
dockyard bank, off Lanion pill, and above Neyland there is good anchor- 
age with Weare point on with the S.W. corner of the pontoon pier, and 
the sheers at Hobbs point on the west side of the high buildings within, 
in 7 fathoms. Neyland pier, which is 350 feet long, affords 12 feet at 
low water alongside, and along the front of the quay at Hobbs point 
there is 15 feet. 

Tides.—It is high water full and change at St. Anns head at 5h. 56m. 
local time, or 6h. 16m. Greenwich. Springs rise 24 feet, neaps 18 feet. 

At Pembroke dock 6h. 12m. local, or 6h. 32m. Greenwich time. Springs 
rise 21 feet, neaps 154. 

The stream off St. Anns begins to run to the northward at about three 
hours rise of the tide on the shore, and runs until three hours ebb, when 
it turns to the southward ; velocity from 24 knots to 2, Off the Dock- 
yard and in the reach below, the tide runs from 3 to 2 knots at springs, 
accelerated by heavy river freshes. 
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Pilots and Steam Tug.—Licensed pilots, of whom there are six, reside 
chiefly at Milford and Hakin; when practicable a boat is generally 
cruising about the entrance of the haven. 

A steam tug is stationed at Milford for general service, and vessels 
approaching with a signal for assistance will have their communication 
sent on to Milford by telegram from St. Anns head. 

DIRECTIons.— The mouth of Milford Haven is open to the South- 
west, and bears from Cape Clear E.S.E. 166 miles, from Lundy island 
N. 4 W. 35 miles, and from the Smalls lighthouse S.E. by E. 19 miles. 
Precelly mountain, inland in the vicinity, brought to bear E.N.E. will lead 
from the offing towards the entrance. Milford haven may be entered with 
great facility during daylight and clear weather, for the position of 
entrance is well marked by the embracing points, and the several obstruc- 
tions guarded by buoys, but in thick weather, with fog or mist, a stranger 
should be careful to preserve a good offing. 

Preference should be given to the western, or Saint Anns side, for 
there the channel is broader, deeper, and less obstructed by rough ground. 
The best line of approach is with St. Anns low lighthouse bearing 
N.N.E., which clears the Turbot bank, over which there is a heavy sea 
in S.E. gales ; this bearing is to be kept on until Stack rock fort is open 
to the northward of Thorn island E. 3 N., which leads in the fairway 
between St. Anns head and the Middle channel rock ; and also outside 
the rough ground from St. Anns head. This course is to be kept until 
Trewarren house, a large two-storied house half a mile inland over Dale 
bay, is well open of Dale point N.N.E. 3 E.; the vessel will be then a 
quarter of a mile to the westward of the Chapel rocks, and must steer for 
Great Castle head N.E. by E.3E., until Hobbs point sheers or flag- 
staff and Weare point are in line S.E. by E. ? E.; but as these latter are 
distant objects, and are not always visible, stand on until Rosecrowther 
church opens of Angle point, when haul up S.E. by E. 41, and pass a 
cable-length to the northward of the powder vessel moored near the 
southern flat above Popton point. | 

If shelter only is sought, anchorage may be taken up anywhere abreast 
Angle bay, with West Blockhouse point battery open to the northward of 
Thorn island, in a depth of from 6 to 12 fathoms at low water. No vessel 
. under such circumstances should anchor below Stack rock fort, for there 
the ground is bad and the sen heavier. If bound for Milford, anchor 
rather below the town, on account of the number of small vessels which 
usually congregate there during the winter season, 

When proceeding above Milford, keep Hobbs point sheers and Weare 
point in line S.E. by E. # E. as before, till nearly half a mile above 
Newton Noyes, or until the towers of anew chapel (more conspicuous 
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‘than St. John’s church) are‘in line with thé martello tower at the S.W. 
end of the dockyard and bearing S.E. by E. ; this latter mark leads 
close to the {southward of the Weare tongue ba0y. The northern shore 
ig bold to less than a cable-length off, but care must be observed on 
_ the southern side of the channel, as both Pwlchrohon and Pennar flats 
are steep. Having rounded Weare tongue buoy closely, steer up for 
Lianstadwell church bearing E. by N.3N., keeping outside the Gun- 
boat moorings and passing on the right Carr perch and spit buoys, towards 
the buoy off Neyland which is to be left on the port hand. If bound to 
the anchorage off the Dockyard, the gable of the first shore house east of 
the yard on with the martello tower, leads between the Carr spit and the 
bank in 15 feet. Continue on this course till the mooring buoys are 
nearly in line, when the vessel may close, and secure to them, or anchor, 
as convenient. | 

From Hobb’s point the river is navigable at high water to Haverford- 
west, but for this part of the navigation and other arms or creeks of 
the estuary the services of a local pilot are necessary. For description 
see page 56. 

By Wight.—The want of leading lights into the entrance of the haven 
ig a serious drawback to the great advantages it offers’ as a harbour of 
refuge. If however the night is clear, the following directions carefully 
attended to will take a vessel into secure anchorage. Entering the 
haven with a fair wind between half-flood and half-ebb, keep the lead 
going and pass St. Anns in 11 or 12 fathoms, by W. Blockhouse point 
until the red sector of the high light is passed, then stand on for about 
three-quarters of a mile with the low light bearing W. } S. which will 
clear the Harbour rock buoy 23 cables, and shoal the water to 8 or 9 
fathoms. | 

When Thorn island bears about South, and the water has deepened 
a little, steer S.E. by E. # E., or more southerly, till the light dis. 
appears behind Thorn island, when anchor in 12 fathoms over mud and 
shells in a position a third of a mile to the southward of the Stack, 
which can generally be seen at night. If requiring more shelter, pro- 
ceed a mile further up, steering S.E. by E, 4 E., opening the light 
from behind Thorn island, and when it is eclipsed by the point, come to 
in the same depth and bottom. A vessel of moderate size may continue 
on the S.E. by E. 2 E. course till Milford town lights bear North, when 
round-to to the northward, avoiding opening the low light again, and 
anchor in 9 or 10 fathoms over good muddy ground. 

It is not prudent for strangers to go above this anchorage at night, 
but others wishing to proceed up must, after passing Milford, keep the 
two Dockyard red lights in a line to abreast of Weare point, then steer 
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E. by N. and either come to -when the lower light shows white, or comes 
in line with Treowen barracks bearing S. by E. 4 E. in 8.or 9 fathoms ; 
or, guided by the transit of the Churchlake lamps for one-sixth of a mile 
farther, steer up S.E. by E. 14 miles, when the Neyland floating and 
pontoon lights will appear in one,. and either direct to the latter, or 
.to the anchoring ground off it. ; 

TOWNS, &0,—Milford, ‘which has been already alluded to, is well 
situated for a seaport town. It was founded in 1790, and rose into some 
importance with the establishment of a Government: dockyard, and was 
proportionably checked when this was transferred to Pater. The custom 
house, and shipping quays which afford 12 feet at high water springs, are 
at the west end of the town ; the railway station is at the back or north 
end, and from it a short branch to Newton Noyes pier skirts the shore in 
front, crossing Castle pill on an embankment, with an opening bridge in 
the centre for the admission of vessels, At Hakin, a suburb connected by 
a bridge across Hubberston pill, there is a dock 300 feet long by 76 wide, 
with an entrance of 47 feet, and having 16 feet over the sill at high water 
springs, it will receive two vessels of 1, 200 tons register. There is also 
a patent slip capable of taking a vessel of 500 tons. | 

Lifeboat.—A. lifeboat is established at Angle point, on the opposite 
side. 

| Supplies.—Ordinary supplies can be obtained, and water by a hose 
from off the beach at Hakin; and for the further supply of shipping there 
is a water tank, and a coal hulk moored off Milford in 12 fathoms, heaving 
on board from 400 to 700 tons of coal of various descriptions. 

Trade.—In 1867 the number of vessels belonging to the port, in which 
Pembroke dock and all other places in the haven are included, besides 
Tenby and Saundersfoot, was 121 of 9,900 tons, of vessels which entered 
there were 1,142 of 206,188 tons, and which cleared out 1,260 of 145,945 
tons. The population of the town, 3,008. 

There is steam communication once a week from Cork to Cardiff, and 
to and from Liverpool and Bristol ; also twice a day to and from Hobbs 
point, and a boat ferry across the haven between Hakin and Bullwell. 

Pembroke Dock, or Pater, is 3 miles above Milford, and rose with the 
establishment of the Government dockyard. It has several streets of 
good houses, and all the requirements of a thriving and populous town, 
including an enclosed market place. There is a building yard, and a dock 
200 feet long by 50 in width, with 15 feet water over the sill at springs, 
and will accommodate a ship of 1,400 tons. Both ship building and 
repairing are carried on to some extent, as they are also at Neyland upon 
_the opposite shore, The town is municipally connected with the ancient 
borough of Pembroke, distant by road about 2 miles, The royal dockyard 
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is comprised in an area of 80 acres surrounded by high walls, there are’ 
12 building slips and one dry dock, with all the necessary works for both 
wood and iron ship building, residences for the principal officers and a 
chapel. 

The defences, besides those named, and others in the course of erection, 
are a fort at the N.W. corner, Martello towers at the N.E. and S.W. 
angles, and Treowen fort upon Mount Pleasant in the rear. At the 
east end of the town is the present terminus of the Tenby railway, which 
connects with the South Wales at Whitland and with the North-western at 
Caermarthen. 

The population of the united towns was in 1861 15,071, of which 
_ 11,900, including naval and military establishments, belong to Pembroke 
dock. The ferries across this part of the haven are from near the west 
end of the dockyard to Weare point, and Pembroke point above, besides 
the steam communication before mentioned between Hobbs point and 
Neyland. . 

Nearly three-quarters of a mile above Neyland and on the same side, 
is the establishment of the Trinity house, with a jetty 250 feet long, and 
works and storehouses required for the maintenance of the lighting and 
buoying of the district. 

Supplies of every description are abundant, except water. Of the 
latter, sufficient for the trade can be procured, on the north side at 
Churchlake, Neyland pill, and Pembroke ferry ; upon the south, during 
autumn and winter at the head of Lanion pill, and at the foot of the cliff 
at the west boundary of the dockyard. 

Eastern and Western Cleddy, Haverfordwest, &c.— lhe eastern and 
western Cleddy, or Cleddau, which discharge into Milford haven, have 
their sources among the Precelly mountains, and from the neighbourhood 
of Fishguard ; the first becomes navigable at Blackpool, and the other at 
Haverfordwest, and uniting at Picton point, the combined stream flows 
by Langum and Lawrenny to the haven.* ‘There are several local pilots 
for the river, and their services are necessary, as no intelligible sailing 
directions for its navigation can be supplied. 

Between Pembroke ferry and Lawrenny there are many places for 
anchoring in perfect security and in good holding ground, it is equally 
good just above Benton castle in 5 fathoms, but a bar of stones with only 
9 feet over at low water, crosses the river a little below. At Lawrenny 
two creeks diverge from the river, one to the eastward 24 miles to the 
village of Cresswell, where there is a rise of 12 feet at springs; the other 


* See Plan :—Cleddau river from Pembroke Dockyard to Haverfordwest, No. 2,858, 
scale m = 4°3 inches. 
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to the S.E. 24 miles to Carew bridge. ‘These creeks are nearly dry at low 
water, but at high tides are navigable for vessels of 8 feet draught. 

Above Lawrenny deep water skirts the shore to Garron Pill, but from 
thence the Funs rocks dry out nearly half way between the high water 
shores abreast of Benton wood, and extend up for about one-third of a mile. 
Along the west shore there is a good depth to Langum pool, where there 
is a safe anchorage in 3 fathoms muddy bottom. Langum is the residence 
of most of the men and women employed in the Milford oyster and other 
fisheries. Above Langum, the depths become more shallow and irregular 
to the anchorage off Landshipping pier, in 2 fathoms at low water, and 
farther up vessels lie on the ground as the water falls. 

From near Landshipping the two branches of the river diverge ; the 
eastern one is nearly dry at low water, but to vessels drawing 8 feet it is 
navigable at high-water springs to as far as Blackpool, which is 4 miles to 
the bridge ; the western one is available for vessels of considerable draught 
up as far as Little Milford quay, 24 miles, where the tidal rise is 19 feet 
on. springs, and 13} at neaps; it is also the limit of spring tide low- 
water. 

At 23 miles above Little Milford Quay is the town of Haverfordwest, 
to it the bed of the river rises considerably, so that only vessels of a less 
draught than 9 feet can get to the quays during springs; the ordinary 
rise at that time being 7} feet, and the time of high water being half an 
hour after that at Pembroke dock. Haverfordwest, a parliamentary 
borough and county town, is situated on the west side of the river which 
is crossed by two bridges. Its trade is chiefly domestic and in agricul- 
tural produce. The population in 1861 was 7,019. About a quarter of a 
mile below the town the river is crossed by the South Wales Railway, 
having a lifting bridge to allow the passage of vessels. Considerable 
quantities of limestone and lime, with some coal, are shipped from the 
various quays along the river and arms of the haven, and there are ferries 
at Landshipping, Langum, and Lawrenny. 

Tide.—It is high water at Lawrenny full and change at 6h. 23m.; 
springs rise 20 feet, neaps 144, the flood runs 3 knots an hour, and the ebb 
24 knots. 

COAST.— Freshwater Bay.—From Sheep island, described on p. 46, 
in connexion with the entrance to Milford haven, bold cliffs extend for 
2 miles in a S.E. direction, the shore then turning out nearly at right 
angles 24 miles for Linney head. Between is Freshwater bay with its 
sandy foreshore. Bluck’s pool in the S.E. corner has on its northern side 
a spit of shelving rock called the Pole, it extends out one-third of a mile 
and causes a dangerous interruption to the tidal stream. The bay is 
otherwise clean and offers fair shelter with off-shore winds, in depths not 
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less than 9 fathoms. If caught with the wind on shore it is better to work 
out on the southern or Linney head side of the bay, as both the flood and 


ebb stream set round from Sheep island ; the eddy ebb extends a mile off, 


uniting with the true tide which runs out towards the Turbot bank. 

ZLINWEY HEAD is S.S.E. 4 E. 54 miles from St. Anns head, it has a 
flat down for a summit, with dark perpendicular cliffs, 150 feet in height ; 
straggling rocks project from their bases for a cable-length, two of which, 
the Brimstone and Linney, are always above water. The coast from 
hence to Flimstone head S.E. 2 miles, and onward to St. Govens, is of the 
-same bold character, indented Ivy deep fissures and chasms, with insular 
masses of cliff detached but a few feet, which being the favoured haunts of 
vast numbers of sea birds, have become whitened by their deposit, and offer 
prominent marks whereby to recognize the coast in thick weather ; one of 
these called Pen-y-Polt stack, three-quarters of a mile from Linney head, is 
a good mark for indicating the position of the Crow and neighbouring 
rocks which lie out abreast. 


CROW ROCK, TOES, and Beacon.—The Crow rock is south two-thirds 
of a mile from Linney head, and the same distance west from Pen-y-Polt 
stack; it isnot more than 20 feet wide, and dries 17 feet above the low-water 
level ; there are 5 fathoms close within, and 9 fathoms close without it. 
It is marked by a red pyramidal beacon surmounted by a staff and ball. 

Near it are several straggling rocks named the Toes : that to the north- 

west is about a cable in extent, its highest part just awash at low-water, 
and bears N.W. by W. } W. from the beacon, the patch has 5 and 6 
‘fathoms close to it on all sides. The east Toe, awash at low water, is 
E. by S. 2 S. a cable-length from the Crow, and has 5 fathoms close 
around it. The south-east Toes, bearing S.E. by S. half a mile from the 
beacon, consist of two heads a cable-length asunder and bearing N.N.E. 
and S.S.W. from each other ; the outer one is awash at low-water springs, 
and the innermost has then 3 feet over it. A depth of 10 fathoms will be 
found just outside them, with 6 fathoms close upon the inside, and 9 
_ between them and the Crow. A third rock belonging to this cluster lies 
N.E. a cable-length from the south-east Toes, and has 34 fathoms over it 
at low water. 

The north-east bight of Freshwater bay kept open of Linney head leads 
to the westward of the rocks ; St. Anns lighthouses in line leads a third 
of a mile outside, and at night special care must be taken never to open 
the high light to the northward of the low one. St. Goven’s just open of 
Saddle head S.E. by E. 4 E. also clears them upon the outside, while 
Pen-y-Polt stack bearing abet clears them to the eastward. 

Caution.— When the Crow rock is covered there is not less than 17 feet 
over its Toes, but in thick weather it is not prudent to approach the latter 
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into a less depth than 20 fathoms over coarse sand and gravel, for, besides 
the soundings being irregular, the streams of tide sweep towards Fresh- 
water bay close round the rocks. 

‘Between the above group of rocks and the foul ground from the shore 
there is a 5-fathom channel 2 cables wide in its narrowest part, named 
Crow sound. Saddle head just open of Flimstone will lead through, but 
‘the passage should not be attempted except in smooth water and with 
a leading wind. | 


In the offing this part of the coast may be further identified by the con- 
spicuous churches of Warren and St. Twinels, the first with a dark brown 
tower, the latter having a tall spire, they stand about 2 miles within the 
shore. | 

Eligug stacks.—From Flimstone head the coast trends eastward for a 
mile ; half-way are the two remarkable rocks known as the Eligug stacks, 
the resort of the Guillemot and Puffin between the months of May and 
August. 

Saddle head is O14 miles from Flimstone ; near to it are two lime-kilns 
‘on the cliff. Between the heads is Bullslaughter bay with its beach of 
rolling stones, but it is seldom accessible. 


ST. GOVENS HEAD is 5} miles from Linney, and is the southernmost 

projection of Pembrokeshire ; it is a perpendicular limestone cliff 142 
feet high, and quite bald to its base. The back land is nearly level, and 
among the more conspicuous of its objects is the dark square tower of 
St. Petrox church N, by E. 3 E. 14 miles, elevated 307 feet above high 
water. Upon a shelf. half-way up the cliff, are the old chapel and well of 
St. Goven, the former being a small rude structure with a belfry: both 
objects of much local reverence. : : 
. St. Govens head, from its prominence and comparative safety of 
approach,. is often made the first landfall by homeward bound vessels, 
and it is generally rounded closely by those navigating the north side of 
channel. 

Soundings and Danger Patches With the exception of the Crow 
rocks, the coast from Linney head to St. Govens is, within a two-mile 
range, clear of dangers, having an average depth of 6 fathoms within a 
quarter of a mile of the shore. One mile off shore the depths are from 
15 to 17 fathoms over gravel, upon which vessels may anchor for a tide in 
fine weather; but both soundings, and the character of the bottom are 
very irregular. From St. Govens trending towards the Saddle there is 

& spit of from 3 to 5 fathoms, from whence the water deepens to a belt of 
20 and 24 fathoms. Two-and-a-half miles off the head are the St. Goven’s 

shoals, the mast dangerous limits of which are included in about 14 miles 
‘of length and breadth, The inner patch of 34 fathoms bears from the 
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head S.W. 4 W. 22 miles, and from Caldy lighthouse west ; from it another 
of the same depth bears W. by S. 1} miles, and one of 4 fathoms S. 3 E. 
half a mile ; other casts will be found of 9, 13, and 17 fathoms about them. 
In a S.E. direction rocky patches extend for 5 miles, having from 5 to 9 
fathoms over them. 

Caution.— The overfalls over this uneven ground, and the breaking seas 
in heavy weather, which may prove destructive to laden coasters, render 
a safe offing necessary, which can be maintained at about 4 miles from the 
shore in an average depth of 24 fathoms. At night St. Anns light 
should not be brought to the northward of N. by W., or Caldy to the east- 
ward of E. 2 N. | 

Broadhaven, &c.—A small sandy cove, or break in the cliffs, named 
New Quay, is 2 cables N.N.E. from St. Govens, and in the centre of the 
bight formed between that promontory and Stackpole head is the larger 
and deeper inlet of Broadhaven, into which the tide flows half a mile at 
high water. The valley in continuation from the haven is crossed by 


gates, which retain the ornamental waters of the park of Stackpole court ; _ 


and Bosheston church, stone-coloured, and with a square steeple, stands at 
the head of the valley, but it is only seen when closing St. Govens head 
from the eastward. 

Broadhaven, at its entrance, is 14 cables wide, and near its S.E. corner 
is the stack, a rocky and conical islet; it, with the valley and wooded 
heights of Stackpole Court, are sufficiently remarkable to render the haven 
easily distinguishable by any vessel so distressed in a S.W. gale as to 
render beaching necessary. For this purpose the haven is to be preferred 
to any other spot between Milford and Tenby, and it is only necessary to 
give the stack a berth of a cable-length upon the starboard hand ; and the 
higher the tide floats you up, the better the chance of saving the vessel 
and cargo. These coves are occasionally available for the discharge of 
coal, &c., and when landing is practicable a good supply of water may be 
obtained at Broadhaven. 

Stackpole Head is similar in appearance and equally bold as that of 
St. Govens. The rough and irregular ground already described, also 
fronts Stackpole head, and there are oyster beds with 9 and 13 fathoms 
over them, S. by W. 14 mile from the latter. When over them, Saddle 
head appears a little open of St. Govens head, and Stackpole quay a little 


open of Stackpole head. Close outside these oyster grounds the depths | 


are 19 and 20 fathoms over coarse ground. 

Anchorages.—From Stackpole head the coast line falls sharply back 
in a N. by E.+ E. direction for three-quarters of a mile to Stackpole quay, 
a small jetty in a nook of limestone quarries. About half-way between 
it and the head, and abreast of a small sandy cove named Little haven, 
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is Stackpole road, offering a more sheltered anchorage than that off Broad- 
haven, as from §.W. to E. by N., and in about the same depth of 6 fathoms, 
sand. Vessels in these bays must be in readiness to weigh, as southerly 
winds soon raise a heavy sea into them. 


Freshwater, Swanlake, and Wanorbeer Bays.—F rom Stackpole quay 
the character of the cliffs change from limestone to dark brown sandstone, 
and the coast line trends easterly for 2 miles to Freshwater bay, which is 
half a mile broad and bounded by; high sand-hills, through which issues 
a considerable stream. At low water the tide ebbs 14 cable from the head 
of the bay, leaving bare a broad beach with a low-water margin of sand. 

From the northern boundary of Freshwater bay the coast turns out 
in a south-easterly direction 24 miles for Old Castle head ; between is the 
small sandy indentation of Swanslake, dividing Westmoor and Eastmoor 
cliffs, and Manorbeer bay, backed by low sand-hills ; at the head of the bay 
is the dark and conspicuous ruin of the Norman stronghold, and a towered 
church a little up the valley on the right. A rock dries at low water near 
the centre of this latter bay. . 

Old Castle Head, the termination of a rather higher background, has 
a distinct and bold summit capped by some old intrenchments, from 
whence it slopes to the shelving rocks surrounding it. A ridge of loose 
sand and gravel with 4 and 434 fathoms upon it, and 6 and 7 fathoms 
outside it, stretches from Manorbeer bay to nearly abreast Old Castle head, 
at an average distance of one-third of a mile from the shore, but at its 
south termination is a rocky patch with only 10 feet over it at low water, 
and which bears W. 4 S. nearly half a mile from the south-eastern 
extremity of the head. The first valley extending to the shore to the 
westward of Lidstip point kept well open of Old Castle head, clears it to 
the south-eastward in 7 fathoms at low water. 

Lidstip Pointand Bay.—Lidstip point, E.4 N. one mile from Old Castle 
head, is a narrow ridge of limestone 130 feet high, with a depth of 
5 fathoms a cable-length from its southern and eastern sides. Half-way 
between is Skinkle haven, and along the shore to the point are some 
remarkable caverns, which:can only be visited at low water. From a 
quarry a short distance within the pitch of the poipt upon its northern 
side, quantities of limestone are conveyed by small vessels to the ports on 
the opposite side of the Bristol channel. Within the point is Lidstip bay, 
skirted by a low shore and a broad strip of shingle and large stones, with 
Lidstip house, a conspicuous yellow building, standing close to high-water 
mark at the 8.W. corner. Along a line N.E. from the point, and bounding 
the bay, the greatest depth is 24 fathoms over sand, from whence it 
gradually shallows to the shore; it is, therefore, only fitted to afford . 
shelter to vessels of light draft in westerly winds. 
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' From Lidstip bay a line of. nearly perpendicular indented: cliffs extend 
S.E. by E. for 14 miles to Giltar point, the highest, or Proud Giltar, being 
elevated 170 feet, and overhangs its base, From the foot of the cliffs, in 
which are several deep caves, rocks, covered at low water, extend in 
several instances to as far as a cable-length, but at a cable and a half out 
a depth of 4 fathoms, increasing to.7 fathoms near Giltar point, will be 
found. From the summit of the cliffs a flat extends inwards for a 
quarter of a mile, which is succeeded by a valley and the high background, 
called the Ridgeway. | 

CAERMARTHEN BAY is bounded on the west cy Calay iain a -on 
the east by the Worms head, which bears S.E. + E. distant 13 miles.. The 
depth of the bay is about 9 miles, and from the head branches the Caer- 


marthen and Laugharne inlets, and farther east the more important one of | 


the Burry. The deepest water, of 16 fathoms, is. about 3 miles from 
Caldy ; towards the Worms head it shoals up from 13 fathoms in: the 
centre to 8, gradually shoaling up to the 5 fathom line at a distance of 
8 miles from the shore. The bottom generally. is of sand, shells, and some 
mud, and without obstructions outside of this line, except round Caldy, 
and to be hereafter described. ‘The tide sets out from Caermarthen inlet 
towards Caldy, and from the Burry towards the centre of the bay, at the 
rate of between 2 and 3 knots, the influence of the latter being felt about 
6 miles beyond the limits of the bay.* 

Caldy and St. Margarets Islands.—Caldy island is separated from the 
main by a sound a half a mile wide at the narrowest part, which’ is 
abreast of Gilter point. Its general inner trend, including St. Margarets 
isle, is S.E. by E. and N.W. by W., very irregular in its outline and 
feature.; its extreme length is 14 miles by two-thirds of a mile broad. 
The character of the shore is mostly cliff of moderate elevation, the 
highest being on the southern and north-eastern sides. The summit of 
the island is over Red Ord point at the west end, which is elevated 170 
feet. Close to the shore are some detached masses of rock, or stacks, the 
two principal being on the north-east end, viz., the Spur at the outer 
extreme, and High cliff north-west of it. The low-water feature is com- 
posed chiefly of rock, with shingle and eeeney bights, none extending 
beyond two-thirds of a cable out. 

The island contains 650 acres of surface, the greater part of which 
is cultivated. The inhabitants consist principally of quarrymen and farm- 
labourers, who together with the families of the proprietor and the light- 
house keepers, number about 100. The ruins of an old priory, with a small 
square tower and spire, still remain, and is attached to the mansion ° of 
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the proprietor. In-a,small chapel standing néar the north-east.end of the 
island divine service is performed every Sunday either by the incum- 
bent of Tenby, or by one of the light-keepers. The landing place is on 
the north side,.in Priory bay. There is a good well of water, but incon- 
veniently situated for supplying vessels. 

Limestone is quarried in. several parts of the island, and shipped in 

considerable quantities. 
‘ Galdy Zdghthopuse stands about 300 yards within the southernmost 
high-water bluff of the island, and is a round white tower, supported | 
on either side by the light-keepers’ residences. The light, white and 
fixed, is 214 feet above high water, and is visible 20 miles off in clear 
weather. From the lighthouse the Helwick light vessel bears 
S.E. by S.4S. 124 miles, Burryholm S.E. by E. 4 E. 133 miles, and 
Caermarthen Fairway buoy East 6} miles.* 

Nearly half a mile N.E. from the lighthouse is a ail obelisk intended 
as a day mark for the Woolhouse rock. 

‘St. Margarets Island is two cables cmon: of Caldy; it is a 
quarter of a mile long east and west, and 200 yards wide, with an 
irregular formation and a barren surface, and is bounded on all sides by 
dark brown cliffs upwards of 100 feet high, perforated by caverns, and 
limestone quarries in their faces. At low water the two islands are con- 
nected by a rocky neck 14 cables broad ; the southern portion is covered 
at 24 hours flood, and the whole of it at a 24 feet rise ; but little low water 
projects beyond the foot of the cliffs, and off the western end of the 
island there is between 4 and 5 fathoms three-quarters of a cable off. 
 Giltar Point, within Caldy island, is E. ? S. 12 miles from Lidstip 
point, and, like. the latter, is a narrow projection of limestone, but not 
quite so high or precipitous. A quarter of a mile within the point, the 
shore of low sand-hills fronted by shingle trends N.E. for Tenby, termi- 
nating at the foot of the head on which that town is situated, in the inlet 
or marsh of Holloway, across which are the road and railway embank- 
ments. Penally church, with its cottages and villas upon the rising 
ground about it, shows over the sandy burrows, with an old mill on a slope 
over the western edge of the marsh. On the north side of Giltar point the 
low-water shore is composed of large stones for a quarter of a mile ; from 
_ thence the south sand dries to St. Catherine isle, having a projection of 
sand and. musele-scar half a mile out from the burrows and the point. 

Tewny.—This town is strikingly situated on a bold promontory, which 
terminates in an easterly direction in a narrow peninsular rock, upon the 
ed ee 


* It is intended shortly to add to the power and range of this light, as well as to dis- 
tinguish it by colour. on some particular bearings. Feb. 1869. 
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summit of which is the small keep of a ruined castle, and the coast-guard 
watch-house ; the shore from thence curves towards the north-east, and 
- along the slopes and cliffs for half a mile are terraces of houses and public 
buildings, and in the centre of the town the church of St. Marys, with its 
tall spire. Beyond the town a range of cliffy heights extend for about 
14 miles to Monkstone point ; they average an elevation of 170 feet, with 
a rising background. 

The Monkstone is the outer of two islets off the point, its extreme end 
being a little more than a cable from it, and bears N.E.4E. 14 of a 
mile from the Sgeir rock off Tenby. A cable south are two sunken 
rocks, with 2 fathoms half a cable outside. When the low rocks upon 
which these islands are based, are covered by the flood, there will be a. 
depth of 10 feet at Tenby pier head. 

St. Catherines Islet lies half a cable outside the Castle head, to which 
it is connected by a ridge of shingle covered at half tide; it is 92 feet 
high, above a cable in length, and surrounded by steep cliffs, perforated at 
the inner end by a high cavern. Protecting batteries round the summit 
are in the course of construction. 

Skear Rock is half a cable outside of St. Catherines ; at high water, only 
a few square feet of its summit are visible, but at low water the rock and 
the fangs about it are half a cable in extent, and at the same distance 
outside the rock the depth is 34 fathoms. To pass one cable outside, 
bring Caldy lighi-house to bear 8.S.W., or half way between High cliff 
and the stack. 

ROCKS, SHOALS, and BUOYS.—Lidstip Ledge.—Caldy island is sur- 
rounded by numerous rocks and shoals which obstruct the navigation ; 
the westernmost are those which lie nearly in a line from St. Margarets 


island to Lidstip point. Midway is the shoalest part of the ledge, having ~ 


12 feet over it at low water. Next towards, and half amile from the 
island, is the Sound rock, also of 12 feet. and two cables nearer another 
of 9 feet, all surrounded by depths of from 5 to 7 fathoms. 

Offing Patches.— These rocky patches lie about a mile off the south side 
of Caldy, the least water on which is 33 fathoms ; their eastern and western 
extremes will be cleared by Woolhouse beacon on with the east end of 
Caldy, and Tenby spire in the centre of the sound between that island and 
St. Margaret’s. 

Drift Rock, 2 foul patch nearly a quarter mile long in a north and south 
direction ; its shoalest spot of 4} fathoms is 8. by E. ? E., 14 miles from 
Caldy lighthouse and from 8 to 12 fathoms over a gravelly bottom will be 
found allround it. The tide out of Caermarthen bay setting over the rock 
causes at times a heavy breaking sea. 

Spaniel Shoal, is a ledge of sharp pointed rocks off the Small Ord or 
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east point of the island, the shallowest spot of 9 feet bears S.E. by E. 3. 
cables distant from it. Patches from thence extend for 2 cables N. by 
W. ; and one cable S. by E. with from 12 to 15 feet over them. Between 
these and the spit, projecting 14 cables from the point, there is a depth of 
5 fathoms, but the passage is narrow and not direct. The S.E. end of 
these shoals is marked by a buoy painted in red and white cheques in 
6 fathoms, the bearings from which are Caldy lighthouse W. ? N., 
High Cliff stack just open of Spur isle, Woolhouse beacon, N. by E. 2? E. 
14 miles nearly, and the South High Cliff bank buoy N. by W. ? W. one 
mile. A rocky patch of 44 fathoms is E.S.E. half a mile outside the 
Spaniel with a channel between of 8 fathoms. 

Hel Ridge.—On the north side of Caldy the shallows extend 2 cables off 
High Cliff Stack to half a cable a little west of Eel point, from whence 
projects a narrow rocky spit or ridge about N.E. for nearly half a mile, the 
depths on it varying from 6 to 9 feet ; its outer extreme is marked by ared 
can buoy in 34 fathoms, with Monkstone point seen between St. Catherines 
islet and the Skear rock, N.E.34N., and the spur of Caldy just open 
of High Cliff stack, S.E. by S. ; Giltar patch buoy N.W. 133 ee or 
two-thirds of a cable-length. 

A dangerous cross sea named the “ Fiddlers ” by the pilots, breaks over 
this ridge with a strong wind and weather tide. 

High Cliff Bank was formerly a spit projecting from Caldy, but is now 
separated from it by a channel of 3 feet deeper water. Including a 2 
fathom limit, the nearest part of the shoal is 3 cables N.E. by N. 4 N. from 
High Cliff stack, it thence trends in the same direction 4 cables to the 
shallowest water of 7 feet at low tides, and to the W.N.W. for six- 
tenths of a mile; the broadest part averages two cables on the N.E. 
trend and one on the western, and is composed of sand. Buoys mark its 
north and south boundary, the first red and white chequered in 3 fathoms, 
with Woolhouse beacon W. 4 N. seven-tenths of a mile, Caldy light- 
house a little west of High Cliff Stack S.W. by S. 4 S., and Skear 
rock N. 3 E. one mile nearly. The second a red can, with Wool- 
house beacon N.E. by E. 4 E. one mile, Caldy S.W. by S. } S., and 
a little east of Stack, and Eel spit buoy N.W. by W. } W., eight-tenths 
of a mile. 

Gilter Spit and White Bank.—Shallows, from off Gilter point, extend in 
an outward curve east northerly to Monkstone point, a projection 3 cables 
from the first-named having as little as 9 feet upon it at low water, 
and which is marked by a red and white vertical striped buoy in 3 fathoms, 
with the Spur and High Cliff stack in line, Proud, and Little Gilter cliffs 
in one, and north High cliff buoy E. 4 S. nine-tenths of a mile. The spit 
has from 3 to 6 feet upon it for a mile out, and is composed of sand with 
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Sonie patches of stones and mussels ; from thence, called the White bank, 
it deepens to 12 feet at a narrow neck of three-quarters of a cable broad, 
and which is half a mile off St. Catherines isle ; from-this to Monkston¢e 
there is'not more than 9 feet, the inner margin of the-shoal trending. north 


for threé-quarters of a mile, then rounding out for the Skear rock, and - 


onwards towards Gilter point for the same distance, thus enelosing an oval 
basin with a depth. of from i to 4 eae the northern peor of. which. 
ig called Tenby road. 

Woolliouse and Beaoon.— The Woolhouse is .a small ize of ae 
N.E.-3'N., 14 miles from Small Ord point, and -S.E. by S. 14-miles from. 
St. Catherines island. It uncovers at half-tide, and then denotes-a rise of 
134-feet over the neighbouring shoals, as well as a depth. of. 3 feet into 
Tenby pier. The part which dries is about a cable in length, but the 
whole ledge from a depth of 3 fathoms upon each end is 3 cables N.N.E. 
and -S.S.W., and half a ante across, we 4 fathoms close to it oe 
all sides, . 

Upon the centre of the rock there is‘a acai saaoa of masonry, 


aarmounted by a cand and ball, the entire height above the base being 59, | 


feet. 

' Yowan isa patch of foul aroand! -with 15 ian upon it <a 5 fathoms 
about it, E. by S., rather more than a mile from the Woolhouse beacon. 
Upon it Tenby pier-head and Castlepoint are in line N.W. # W., Caldy 
lighthouse a littlo west of Small Ord point, and Gilter pont a little left of 
Woolhouse beacon W. 2 N. 

Another patch of rock with 34 ‘sitios upon it, and 4h t to 6 ee 
about it, lies N.W. by W., half a mile from the Yowan, and E. by N. two- 
thirds of a mile from Woolhouse beacon. 

The three fathom line is about a mile off Tenby, ae ee chiefly sand, 
with some patches of oysters, for which the place has hitherto been noted. 

rrpus.—It is high water. about Caldy and Tenby full and change at 
5h. 42m. local, or 6 o’clock Greenwich time.. Equinoctial springs rise 30 
feet, ordinary springs 27 feet, and neaps 20 feet, the latter range 13 feet.. 
South-westerly winds cause the tides to rise higher and pie and north- 
easterly have the contrary effect. 

The flood stream begins to set to the eastward secu Calay sound at 
4 hours ebb; the springs running 4 knots, and the neaps 24.knots per 
hour; while the stream of ebb, in like manner, begins to run to the west- 
ward at 4 hours flood. Close to ‘the main between Giltar point and 
Monkstone, the stream of flood sets to the north-eastward an hour before 
low water, and so continues for..2 hours, when it turns and sets to the 
south-westward, meeting the Sound stream at Giltar point, making a 
western tide and eddy for 10 hours between the island and the point. 
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‘. AMOmORaAGmsS.—Three anchorages, more or, less valuable. oe 
to wind and weather, are as.follows. >. 


Caldy Road is opposite Priory bay, and. Picasa between : the nae 
off Eel point and High Cliff bank, the..depths-vary. from. 24 te 5 
fathoms with-good holding: ground: ‘The tides are strong, but it is the 
safest ‘anchorage for vessels not drawing more than.12 feet, sheltered from. 
all. winds except: from. the N.Ei to S.E. For the. anchorage in. 3} 
fathoms, the marks are Caldy lighthouse midway.between the spire and 
Inagasine §.-4 E.;..and-Skrinkle haven just open..to the northward of St. 
Margarets island N. by W. 4 N., or about half.a mile from High cliff. At 
night, when approaching from the S.E. keep. the. light. topping over High 
Cliff and anchor when it is well open: ‘to the westward of ib and with a 
sound just open. | 

-- Should-it be desirable t to eainh it may be well to bear in antiad that there: 
will not bé less than 17 feet over the Eel.ridge at half-tide. , 
\Man-of-War Road.—Caldy outer road is the only anchorage at the west 
end of Caermarthen bay adapted for vessels of a greater draught than 13 
feet, it .is sheltered from-the S.W. westerly to northerly winds, with but 
little tide, and has a depth of from 5 to 6 fathoms sand over tenacious 
clay. ‘The best: berth is in 6 fathoms with Skrinkle hayen just open to the 
northward-ef St. Margarets island W. by N..4 N., and the Old Mill house, 
on hill. north .of Tenby, over.the coastguard flagstaff N. by W. }4.W.,. 
the lighthouse, over Small Ord point will be S.W. by. W. 4 W., and. Wool- 
house. beacon N.N.E., three-quarters of:a mile. . : 

. Benby Road.isa good anchorage-.for vessels iene 12 feet.and idee 
but only with. winds between S.W. west about, and N.E. ; the bottom is 
tough mud sand-covered,.and the depth 24 and 3 fathoms. - The marks for 
a good berth are Tenby church over the castle ruin W. 2 N., the south-west 
point of ‘Tenby bluff in line with St. Catherines inner extreme W. + N., 
and Caldy lighthouse open of the Skear rock, S by W. # W. Aé night the 
anchor must be let go before Caldy light is shut in of St. Catherines isie,. 
and with the town north lights bearing about N.W. by W. 

Harboar.—-The harbour of Tenby is formed by the projection of a strong 
pier two-thirds of a cable N.W. from the inner or north side of Castle hill, 
and is partly walled round. The ground is hard but smooth, and in 
winter gales there is a considerable in-run from the sea. Vessels moor in 
tiers, with their heads towards the beach. The low-water shore from 
close under Castle head dries half a cable outside the pier, and about the 
same distance round the coast to Monkstone, it is isa ai of shingle with 
rocky spurs off the points connected by sand. 

The pier-head -is marked by a red light, shown at tide time; fishermen 
act as pilots for the harbour as well as for the neighbouring ports, their 
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charge being by agreement. Just within the pier-head the depth is 16 
feet on springs and 8 feet on neap tides, 14 and 6 alongside the dis- 
charging slip, and 11 feet at the inner part of the harbour. 


DIRECTIONS, from the westward through Caldy Sound.—Having 
passed Old Castle head, and closed Lidstip point, the passage’ to the 
north of Lidstip ledge may be taken in 5 fathoms with Woolhouse 
beacon in line with Gilter point, or if preferring the more southern 
passage, Woolhouse beacon midway between Gilter point and St. Margarets 
KE. 3 S. will lead between that island and the Sound rock in 7 fathoms. 
On either course Gilter point may be approached within 14 cables ; then 
pass between the buoys, and either take up the anchorage in Caldy road, 
as before directed, or, if bound to Tenby, stand on east for Woolhouse 
beacon until Caldy light is open of High cliff stack on a bearing of 
S.W. by 8.4.58. Nearly one mile on this course will bring on the mark 
for crossing the narrowest part of the White bank, which at low-water 
has over it not less than 11 feet, it is the pier head just open of Castle 
head N.W. by W. . 

Should a vessel be working up the same passage, the following clearing 
marks will be of service : Lidstip house just open of the point will clear 
the ledge 2 cables to the southward ; the summit of Caldy over Red Ord 
point, on with the west end of St. Margarets clears the same rocks to 
the eastward. Should the buoy on Gilter spit be removed, the cliffs of 
Proud and Little Gilter in one clears the danger; and to pass outside of 
the sands which dry north-east of this point, at half tide and in not less 
than 13 feet water into the pool, bring Monkstone point a little open of 
St. Catherines isle. 

In passing the Skear, give it a berth of a cable-length ; cases may occur 
in which it would be useful to know that a depth of 2 fathoms at low 
water will be found between the rock and St. Catherines island, the pitch 
of the island being nearly bold-to. A strong eddy sets through this 
opening to the south-westward, from the first-quarter flood till the last- 
quarter ebb. 

Outside and South-eastward of Caldy.—A berth of a long mile given 
to the south-west side of Caldy, will lead outside the offing patches of 
3; and 4 fathoms. The centre of Freshwater bay on with Old Castle 
head leads between them and the island at a less distance from the latter 
than half a mile. Proud Gilter and Red Ord point leads between them 
and the Drift rock, and the latter will be cleared on the east when Tenby 
church is open of Small Ord point, N. } W. 

The outer extremity of the Monkstone, in line with Woolhouse beacon 
N. by E., leads in the fairway outside the Drift and Spaniel rocks ; and 
the Old Mill house on with the castle ruin leads from thence into Man-of- 
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War’s road, and also over the White bank, in not less than 19 feet at half 
tide. If bound to Caldy road, turn from off the fairway when Skrinkle 
bay comes open of St. Margarets W. by N.4.N.; this leads between the 
High Cliff bank and shallows off Caldy, up to the anchorage. 

The beacon upon the Woolhouse is a sufficient guide for clearing the 
ledge by day, and generally at night also, as its size renders it a prominent 
object at nearly all times. It may be approached, if necessary, on the 
eastern and western sides to half a cable-length, but it is prudent to 
give a berth of 1 cable to its northern, and 2 cables to its southern 
end. | 

St. Govens head touching the north extremity of St. Margarets island 
W.2N,, clears the latter and the Yeoman to the south, and Tenby spire 
in line with the north cliff of St. Catherine islet leads to the north-east of 
the latter and into the roads. 

To sail into Tenby harbour, give Castle bluff a berth of a cable-length 
and haul close round the pier head with sufficient way to overcome the 
eddy winds off the land. 

Round south-eastward of Caldy by night.—When standing in, and in 
the vicinity of the Drift rock, it may be avoided by bringing Caldy light 
1o bear a point on either side of a N.N.W. bearing. In the fairway up, the 
Spaniel buoy will be passed when the light bears W. ? N., and a course 
N.W. by N. may be made for the south High Cliff buoy and Caldy road ; 
or if for Tenby a N.4 W. course will lead up to the anchorage in the road. 

Life-Boat.—A life-boat is stationed on the south side of Castle hill, 
and rockets at the coastguard station. 

Tenby is much frequented as a watering place, and is connected both 
by railway and steam-vessels with the surrounding country and neigh- 
bouring ports. 

Supplies can be obtained, and water near the head of the harbour, and 
also at a convenient stream three-quarters of a mile beyond, at the mouth 
of the little wooded valley of Waterwinch. 

There are no exports, and the imports are confined to general goods. 
It is, however, the head-quarter for the fishing vessels from the coast of 
Devonshire, who catch in the neighbourhood, in considerable quantities, 
mackerel, cod, herring, oysters, and other shell-fish, for which they find a 
ready market at Bristol and neighbouring ports. The population of 
Tenby in 1861 was 3,197. 7 


COAST.—SAUNDERSFOOT BAY¥.—Monkstone point is the southern 
boundary of Saundersfoot bay, which for a mile trends N.N.W. for the 
small port of Saundersfoot, then gradually rounds out for the east and 
E.S.E. From a little within the point it is fronted bya low flat beach of 
shingle and stones intermixed with sand, which uncovers at low water for 
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the breadth of a quarter of a mile. Besides the village of Saundersfoot, 
there are a few white huuses along the beach, and the small dark towered 
church of St. Issel, with a white conical top, may be seen from some 
directions half a mile in shore upon the thickly wooded back ground. 
Further east, among wood, is the yellow and modern. mansion of Hen 
castle, under which are moderately high cliffs, succeeded by a low shore te 
abreast Amroth .castle ; -half a mile inland of -it is Amroth. charch with 
a square tower. At Blackhorn point a little east of the castle, is the 
stream which divides: the counties of Pembrokeshire and Caermarthen: 
shire. s 
‘Saundersfoot Harbour is formed by south and east piers: the former 
has a spur for checking the inrun of the sea, the entrance, off which isa 
warping buoy, faces east, and is 35 yards wide. The bottom upon the 
west side of the harbour is hard, but the rest consists of mud and sand, 
with a shelving beach in the north-east corner. At the south pier end 
a ball is hoisted while there is 8 feet water within the entrance : at night 
a red light is shown during the same time, which : eloraiee 15 feet above 
high water. . 
- Wessels of 16 feet draught can enter- the harbour on spring tides,” and 
those of 9 feet on neaps ; two qualified pilots attend every tide, and 
whose charge is by agreement. In entering, it is necessary to luff. short 
round the south pier-head and check the vessel’s way in time; with a 
swell upon the coast there will be a considerable inrun into the harbour. 
Fram-roads connect the western side of the harbour with the collieries 


which are situated about 3 miles within. The exports are principally © 


anthracite coal, culm, and iron ore.. Copper works have been erected 
near Wiseman’s bridge point, about three-quarters of a mile to the east- 
ward. The dues are 2d. per ton register. There is a small ship building 
yard. Good water may be filled at niente from a stream at the: back 
of tha south pier. 

The bay in front has good holding ground, but as it is shallow a: con- 
siderable distance - off, vessels waiting tide to enter Saundersfvot ‘should 
anchor with Tenby castle in sight outside the Monkstone. . =~ 

Telpen Point.—This point is about half a mile east from the es 
stream 3; its dark cliffs are backed by high and uneven ground, and through 
a valley may be seen the square spire of Maros church. Some flat rocks 
extend out from the point, and the low-water margin between them and 
Saundersfoot bay is fine sand, drying out a quarter of a mile, with some 
remains of an ancient forest. 

East of the point for a mile, the bold slopes of the eee are fronted: by 
large boulder stones, and a quarter of a mile within i is M aros se etaed 
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Ragwen Point is 1} miles from the last, and E.%N. 44 miles from 
Monkstone ; it is shelving and rocky with a-high back ground.. The low- 
water shore continues of the same character, and to the east are the.firm - 
sands of Laugharne which extend 4 miles S.E. by E., then east, northerly 
for 3 miles to the junction with the rivers Taff and Towy. Off the point 
and round. from Saundersfoot bay, the shallows extend a considerable 
distance off, there being only. 3 fathoms within 2 miles of the shore. 

From Ragwen the recky line of the coast falls in for about a mile to 
Gilman and Dolwen points, which are at the foot of Pendine heights ; 
then, losing its rocky charneter, it extends as a range of sandhills for 5 
miles to the eastward to Guist point. It is divided by a stream, the 
western portion bearing the name of .Greathill burrows, and the eastern 
the Laugharne burrows. Across the flat there is an embankment with 
sluice gates to drain the marsh, which is bounded on the north by Coygen 
craig, amass of limestene elevated 253 feet, and by St. John’s hill. east- 
ward of it. | 3 | 


TOWY and TAF RIVERS.—Guist point is the N.W., and Pen Towan 
the south-eastern boundary of the estuary, 2? miles distant from each 
other, through which flow into Caermarthen bay the united rivers of the 
Lowy from the N.E., and the Taf from the N.W., togemer with the 
smaller streams of the Gwendraeth from the eastward. 

The Towy rises from an extensive bog in the mountain region which 
separates Cardigan from Brecknockshire, and after a course of 63 miles 
reaches the town of Caermarthen, which is situated on irregular sloping 
ground on its north side. From Caermarthen the now navigable river 
winds with increasing breadth through pasture land and wooded bluffs, 
for 74 miles to between the villages of Llanstephan and Ferryside ; two 
miles beyond,-augmented by streams from both: vane it enters. the eos 
‘between the points above named. — ee 

- The Taf-rises ‘from the Precilly mountains in the eastern part of -Pem- 
brokeshire, passes south of the straggling village-of St. Clears where it is 
joined by the Dewi-fawr; both rivers are-here crossed by -substantial 
-bridges, and. navigable. for small, vessels,.flow onward for 44 miles to 
-Laugharne, having received a little above. upon the opposite side, the 
additional waters.of the Cywyn. Here the estuary is half a mile wide, 
inereaging to above.a- mile between Guist. point and Warlow bluff ;' from 
close.under. the cliffy shore of the latter the.river passes on to its junction 
with the Towy ata eee of el miles from ovens and 80. from its 
source, = 

The. Geenareat fawr. aind fach unite baue a mile 9 Kidwelly 

ridge, and passing through.an extensive flat of sand and stony patches, 
also joins the Towy below its junction with the Taf, 
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Shore and Objects.—Guist point, though low and sandy, is well 
marked from being in front of a darker background. The bold headland 
of Warlo or Warley, elevated 350 feet, divides the Caermarthen from the 
Laugharne inlet, the eastern boundary of the former is near St. Ishmael 
Church about a mile across. This church is a small building without a 
tower and close to some cliffs, terminating a background which is elevated 
416 feet. A mile within the Warlo bluff upon the same side and upon 


similar elevated ground, is the ruin of Llanstephan castle, and along the | 


shore a little above, prettily situated among wood, the village with its 
towered church, and a large mansion called Plas. One mile across the 
river and along the face of wooded banks, is the bathing village of Ferry- 
side with its small towered church, and railway station. 

A ferry connects the two villages, the landing on the Llanstephan side 
being at a stone causeway. 

Life Boat.—A lifeboat is stationed at Ferryside. 

Llan Ishmael church is 1} miles below Ferryside, and from it a 
range of heights extend 2 miles to the south-east; about midway is 
Llansaint church, with a square tower, and a few white houses near it. 
The high-water shore, chiefly of sandhills, skirting these heights, and 
along which is the railway, rounds gradually towards the town of Kid- 
welly, which, though standing low, is well marked by the conspicuous 
spire of its church, and by the ruins of its massive castle. Along the 
foreshore is a submerged forest containing many fossil remains. The 
point of Pen Towyn, the southern boundary of the Kidwelly inlet, bears 
S. # W. 2 miles from Llan Ishmael church ; it is also composed of sand- 
hills, the same extending south-eastward for 4 miles to Nose point, the 
northern boundary of Burry inlet. 

Sands, &c.—Extensive flats of sand dry out at low water from off the 
shores described. Both from outward exposure and the flow of inland 
waters, often of considerable force, these sands and the channels through 
them are liable to constant change, seriously increasing the uncertainty 
and danger of the navigation. 

Cefm-Sidan Sands lic out W.N.W. 34 miles from Pen Towan point, with 
a general channel direction for Ferryside. To the S.E. with an inward curve 
they connect with the sands off Pembrey burrows, and at a distance of 
63 miles with the west Hooper, which is 2 miles 8.W. from Nose point. 

Between Cefn-Sidan and Laugharne sands is the bar, over which and in 
some parts of the channel for 24 miles up, there is a low water depth of 
from 3 to 15 feet, obstructed however by shifting patches which dry. 

Further up, between Warlo and Llanstephan, there is a projection of 
sand and stones, which is marked by a white beacon ; on the eastern 
shore, abreast of Ferryside, is a high spit of shingle called the Paddock, 
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marked at the outer end by a black beacon. Above this, the stream is | 
confined chiefly between muddy banks with occasional patches of rock and 
mussel-scar. 

Buoyage.—Buoys, painted black, are laid down in the best track for 
vessels as far up as the junction of the rivers, but have constantly to be 
shifted, as noted on the Admiralty charts. ‘The outer or Fairway buoy is 
spiral shaped, with staff and globe; it lies in 7 fathoms, 6} miles East 
from Caldy lighthouse ; N.W. by N. ? N., 92 of a mile from Worms head ; 
N. + W., 11 miles from the Helwick lightship, and N.E. 3 E., 14 of a mile 
from the Bar or No. 1 buoy, which is in 2 fathoms, with Guist point and 
Warlo bluff nearly ina line ; at 1} miles E. by N. 4 N. is the mid-bar buoy; 
E. 4 S., No. 2; E.S.E., nearly a mile, No. 3; E. by N. 3 N., three 
quarters of a mile, No, 4; E.N.E. two-thirds of a mile, No.5; E.}N,, 
half a mile, No. 6, which is a cone; N.E. by N. 4 N., three-quarters of a 
mile, No. 7, also a cone, and lies on the left of the Caermarthen, and right 
of the Laugharne channels entering. 

From No. 7 to the white beacon already mentioned, the bearing is 
N.E. six-tenths of a mile, and from it, it is the same distance E. by N. 2N. 
to the black one. A black spiral buoy called the Swatchway, lies in 24 
fathoms E. 4 S., 33 of a mile from the fairway buoy, and 14 S.W. by 
S. 25., from No. 38, between which there is a channel through the Cefn- 
Sidan sands. 

TrpEs.—It is high water at Caermarthen bar, at 5h. 44m., local, or 
6h. 2m. Greenwich time. Springs rise 26 feet, neaps 194. At Ferryside 
itis high water 5 minutes after that at the bar; the rise at ordinary 
springs being 21 feet, at neaps 15, and the duration of the flood is about 
5 hours. At Blackpool it is high water at 6h. 9m. At Caermarthen 6h. 
17m. ; springs rise 8 ft. 6 in., and the duration of flood 2h.18m. At 
Laugharne, high water Sh. 51m. At Clears 6h. 17m., with a spring rise 
of 9 ft. 9 in., and the duration of flood lh. 58m. At Kidwelly it is high 
water at 5h. 35m., with a spring rise of 12 feet, the flood running 2h. 9m. 
Within the bar the tide runs from 3 to 5 knots, and it should be remem- 
bered that although the flood stream sets fairly up the channel of the Towy, 
that of the ebb sets across the Cefn-Sidan sands towards the Worms head, 
until the sands are uncovered; great care is therefore necessary when 
going out, to keep the vessel in the channel. 

prrzecTrows.—From the shifting nature of the sands any directions 
but of a very general character might only mislead ; no stranger should 
attempt under ordinary circumstances to go within the bar without the 
aid of a pilot ; even in fine weather an outside ground swell produces a 
dangerous breaking sea; the tide also runs strong, and the banks of the 
winding channel are in some places so steep that the lead will not give _ 
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the necessary: warning.- At halftide'a depth of. not less-than 10 feet 
will probably be found. on the bar, with.deeper pools as you proceed 
upwards, and the buoys are eran near to be ees ea aca 
one. from the other. 7 

Should a vessel be off the bar under such Greunimadeos that the- riek 
would be greater in the endeavour to clear the bay than in attempting 
the entrance, then, wait if possible until near-high water, when, aided by 
the ‘buoys, make for Lian Ishmael church,-with its white. parsonage, on 
an-E; 3? N. bearing,-haul- up. from the sixth buoy:for the white: beacen, 
passing it on the left and the black one on the right,:and-either come-to 
‘with the two:in a line, and Ferryside church S.E.,‘or' over on the: Lian 
Stephan. side, droppmg the anchor when. Guist- point. is -disappearing. 
Steady the vessel with.a kedge, and she will soon lara ‘on- a smooth; 
clean, and muddy bottem.. 

. The only floating anchorages within: the bar are: between the - ea 
N os. 5 and 6, and in the small pools up the PONY, peepeetes uae con- 


. fined. 


-At high-water springs there ; is about: 18 feet off Forryside ; dies at 
Blackpool, .14,:and a vessel will carry up to Caernarvon a from - 9 to 
11 feet, and at neaps from 3 to.5. | 

Raugharne.—Laugharne inlet is so choked by high beds of mud and 
sand that small craft only can navigate the channel which is on the east 
side, at the foot of the. Warlo and Culver cliffs. The town is-fully in view 
on passing abreast the mouth of the inlet ; there is an extensive ruin of a 
castle on a rising foreground, and the fine towered church in the valley a 
little above. Vessels discharge coal, &c. under the cliff on- the: .north 
side of the bight.. Population in 1861, 1,868.. oe 

| Ste Clears.— The Taf. is navigable: for: small vessels to. St. Clears, 

where they can discharge at a quay a little below the village, and abeut 
one mile from.a railway station: The population in 1861 was 1,129.. — - 
. .Caermarthen, a county town and parliamentary borough, is situated on 
a rising ground of 400 feet elevation, upon the north side of the river 
Towy ; it extends east and west for 1# miles, but.is narrow. The church 
has a lofty square tower, and an obelisk erected to General Sir ‘Thomas 
Picton is conspicuous to the west. The river is crossed by a bridge of 
seven arches, and near it another on three pillars, over which runs the 
Cardigan railway. It is navigable for boats to Cistanog, about - 84 miles 
up. Caermarthen has a considerable general trade for the. supply of an 
extensive. district. Small-vessels come up to its, -quays, and # steamer 
plies once a week between it and Bristol, but seldom goes above Black- 
pool stage, about 3 miles below. 

The town is connected with the South Wales railway by a short 
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branch line, and from thence there is now direct communication. with 
the midland counties .of England. The Seuth Wales railway -bridge, 
whith:crosses the river. half..amile below the town,.is opened on the 
approach of vessela.. The custom house. returns, which include Ferry- 
side, were in 1867. as follows :—Vessels belonging. to. the port, 10 of 
582 tons; coasters, inwards, 454 of 138,156 tons ;..outwards 92,:: tons 
4,546 ; foreign, inwards, 13-0f 1,782 tons. © st «ws : 

The population of Caermarthen in 1861, 9,993. 7 

_EAldwelly—-This town: is, divided by the Gwendraeth -fawr,,. which: i in 
sian by a stone bridge... The railway, whieh from Ferryside skirts:the 
shore, hag.a station a third of a mile wert of the. town, from whence there 
ig also canal, communication up the. valley:and with Llanelly. . Burton 
quay is now disused, but small vessels go up to that.at the mouth of. the 
canal. The population, numbering about 1,789,. are as mir 
working coal and other minerals of:the district. . 

BURRY INLET, on the.S.E. side..of Caermarthen ae is the most ex- 
tensive estuary. upon .the south coast of Wales.. It is 4 miles wide at the 
entrance and about 9 deep to the head at Loughor, with two main eontrac- 
tions ;. the outer, between Burry port .and Whitford, 2 miles across; the 
inner, between Penrhyngwn and Salthouse points, of one mile, but the whole 
is nearly filled up at low water by dry sands, and its entrance is encumbered 
by. off-lying shoals; the. surrounding, objects, however, are sufficiently 
remarkable to be useful as sailing marks, and.to diminish the. oes 
attending its navigation.* 

‘The inlet, which takes its name Pia; a. ‘anil stream: ‘hile falls: “inte 
the sea near. Whitford point, on the south. side, is the outlet. for several 
rivers, the. chief of which,.the Llwchur, enters. the ‘estuary at the village 
of Loughor, and two branches of the Lliw uniting, half a mile south of :it. 
The Llwchur is the boundary between the counties of Caermarthenshire 
and Glamorganshire, the latter including the peninsula of Gower..- - ' 

WORTHERN sHORE.—Sandhills of varying height; under the general 
name of Pembrey burrows, extend. from Pen Towyn in a southerly: and 
S.S.E.. direction for 8.miles to: Pembrey nose, the torthern: boundary: of 
the Burry inlet, and from thence E.S.E. for. 24 miles. to. the low point 'of 
‘Towyn bach, where they terminate. . These sandhills are fronted by-hard - 
sands, which dry for a considerable distance off shore. ‘E. 4'N. 14 miles 
from the: nose is the village and church of Pembrey, having a dark square 
tower, with, a. white parapet.wall. From the back of' the village rise 
some well-wooded hills, elevated 356 feet. A third of a mile E. $ S. 
fro: ¢he ehurch, is Pembrey. house, ‘a pone ‘building with swings; ‘and 
‘an: old: asian read a Little: Weate B ate Te San 


* See Chart neues inlet No. 1,167 7 scalem = 2°S inches. — | 
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Pembrey; or the Old Harbour, is three-quarters of a mile S.S.E. of the 
village. It is formed principally by a western pier or quay wall, which 
extends out in a southerly direction for 800 feet. Upon its outer end is a 
round tower, which was formerly a lighthouse. The collieries in con- 
nexion with this harbour having been drowned, the latter has been 
neglected and allowed to silt up. 

Burry Port is less than half a mile to the south-eastward of Pembrey. 

The outer harbour of about 15 acres has pitched slopes upon the sides, 
and a bottom of blue clay. Upon the west pier, towards its head, isa 
small round white lighthouse with a flagstaff. The pier is prolonged 
by a stone weir marked at its outer end by a barrel-post and black buoy ; 
a barrel, and a plain post or beacon also marks the eastern side of the 
entrance channel. In the harbour are several mooring buoys. 

There is a wet dock or basin, communicating with the harbour by two 
entrances, each fitted with gates 45 feet wide; the eastern of the two is 
the working entrance, the westernmost being fitted with sluices. 

Vessels drawing 22 feet can enter the outer harbour during springs, 
and those of 18 feet the basin ; there is a depth of about 14 feet over the 
sills of the latter during neaps. The canal from Kidwelly is in communi- 
cation with the basin, and the South Wales railway passes close alongside. 

The produce of neighbouring iron works and collieries are shipped, 
and copper and lead ores are imported. The tall chimneys in connexion 
with these works are conspicuous objects from the offing. The custom- 
house returns for Pembrey, which include Burry port, were in 1867 as 
follows :—Number of coasters entered inwards, 204, tons 17,668 ; out- 
wards, 654, tons 28,078 ; foreign, with cargo inwards, 1, tons 119; in 
ballast 9, tons 1,119; with cargo outwards, 8, tons 737; coals shipped, 
44,496 tons. 

Population in 1861, 4,145. 

From the sandhills of Towyn-bach the embankment of the South 
Wales railway bounds the high water for nearly 2 miles to Llanelly. 


LLANELLY is 8 miles by the channel within Burry holm, and about 
4 miles upon the same side above Pembrey and Burry port. Owing to 
the extensive and productive coal mines in its neighbourhood, the esta- 
blishment of copper and iron works, and the excellence of its harbour 
and docks, it has been rendered one of the most flourishing towns of 
South Wales, and has profited also by the recent construction of rail- 
ways in different directions, especially into the centre of the rich 
north-east coal field. 

The situation of the town is low, irregularly built, and intersected by 
the river Llihedi; it is about three-quarters of a mile from the inner 
docks and custom house, and there are several conspicuous chimneys 
attached to the mineral works, 
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Harbour and Docks.—lLlanelly dry harbour, originally a portion of 
the estuary, is formed by an extensive breakwater projecting from the 
western shore, in a southerly direction for three-quarters of a mile. The 
inner portion is of masonry, the outer of copper slag with mooring rings 
on the eastern slope. Upon the outer extreme is a pile lighthouse 
elevated 50 feet. 

Six other breakwaters afford excellent shelter to a fine flat of mud 
and sand, upon which 50 to 60 sail of coasters may lie aground without 
any risk, and over which there are from 10 to 15 feet at high water 
springs, uncovering between half ebb and half flood. The channels 
through the flat to the several docks are kept clear by occasional arutelng 
from the reservoirs. 

Docks.— There are four docks, two floating and two dry as follows :— 

Caermarthenshire dock, the western one, has a smooth pitched bottom, 
upon which vessels are dry at low water, and the east side of it is used 
for the discharge of general cargoes ; it can be used at springs by vessels 
drawing 14 feet, and at neaps by those of 8 feet. A patent slip adjoins 
this dock, capable of taking up vessels of 500 tons register. 

The lead works, or Pemberton’s dock, has a good layerage and every 
convenience for Joading and discharging; but this, like the previous one, 
dries every tide. 

Copper Works dock is a floating dock, adapted to vessels of 17 feet 
draft of water, with entrance gates 31 feet wide. It is well furnished 
with every requisite for loading and discharging vessels with dispatch, 
and is connected by rail with the New dock. A black ball is shown by 
day when the gates cannot be opened, and then vessels bound to it must 
bring up on the flat. 

Llanelly, or New dock, is also a floating dock, capable of accommodating 
vessels of 17 feet draft of water; the entrance gates are 32} feet wide, 
and the approach to it is through a straight cut furnished on both 
sides with mooring posts, leading in an E. by S. direction from the Break- 
water lighthouse. The dock is situated at the terminus of the Llanelly 
Railway, and Dock Company’s line of railway from Llandovery, and the 
extensive anthracite districts of Cwmamman and Llandebie, and is also 
brought into immediate connexion with the South Wales railway by a 
short broad gauge branch. Besides coal of various kinds, including the 
smokeless or steam coal, there are factories for silver, copper, lead, tin, and 
iron; iron and wood shipbuilding yards, anchor, chain, and rope works.* 


* A considerable extension of dock a¢commodation is about commencing by the con- 
struction of a floating dock outside and connected with the Llanelly dock ; the area to 
be 1] acres, and to be entered from the westward through a lock 250 feet long by 50 
broad, having 24 and 22 feet over the sills at high-water ordinary springs. 
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The custom house returns in 1867 were as follows:— Vessels belonging 
to the port, 97 of 11,834 tons. Coasters inwards, 511: of. 42,228 tons, 
eutwards 1,266 of 111,996. tons,. Foreign inwards 37 of 7,251 tons ;5 
outwards 862 of 97,005.; inwards in. ballast 696 of 75,263 tons. The 
quantity of coals shipped 322,494 tons.. Population of the parish .in 1861. 
17,279. There is steam communication to and from Bristol and Liver-. 
poal. a ae ae ey ee ee 2 BS ibe 

- From Llanelly, the shore trends ina southerly direction for . nearly a. 
mile to Penrhyngwyn point, with a.cliffy rise, on which stands conspicuously 
Machyny’s house,. The. point:is low .and shingly, and :to.Spitty point 
opposite Loughor, 24 miles E.S.E. it is: marsh land, deeply.indented and 
embanked a short distance within the high water. ae ee 

Xoughor or Liwchar, a small village and railway station, is. situated 
between the rivers already mentioned. The. narrows which. separate: it 
from Spitty point sre about 300 ,yards wide: and are crossed by: railway: 
and road bridges, which are. construsted upon piles and for the. peeseea 
of vessels, but which the shallow water will not now admit. . | 


SOUTHERN -SHORE.—WORMS HEAD, though not properly the 
boundary of the inlet, is its south-eastern ‘approach, near to which 
vessels must pass when bound in or out. It is in latitude 51° 33' 56” N., 
longitude 4° 19’ 56” W., and as before mentioned bears from Caldy 
lighthouse S.E. } E., 134 miles ; Helwick light vessel N.E. by E. 2 E. 
44 miles. The head is the north-west extremity of a narrow isle three- 
quarters of a mile long, its direction being about N.W. by W. from 
Rhos-sili point, or the south-west -termination of the peninsula of 


Gower, from which it is separated by a sound a quarter of a mile wide 


at high water. 

It has three conspicuous hummocks or rises, the outer one elevated 
162 feet, the inner 189. On the north and west sides of the isle the 
shore is steep, with 8 fathoms a cable off; on the south side, the low 

water rock dries out that distance, and across the sound, which at high 
water has 13 feet over it. 

Rhosilly Bay.—From Rhos-sili point Burry Holm bears N. by E. 4 

E. 27 miles, the points trending inwards and forming a bay two-thirds 
of a mile deep, with a low water sandy shore drying out about a quarter 
of a mile. ‘ The southern half of the coast is of limestone, with cliffs 100 
feet high and much quarried, it is backed by steep falls from Rhos-sili 
downs ; a conspicuous peak called High-barrow, elevated 599 feet, being 
a prominent sea-mark. At the southern foot of the slope is the village 
and square towered church of Rhos-sili, and in the valley to the north- 
east, one mile from the a that of ae with ‘its church and 
steeple. ; 
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. Burry Holm.—A -range of low sand-hills sucteed the cliff to Burry 
Holm, which is the southern boundary of the entrance to the inlet. It 
is a small grassy islet 105 feet high, with steep cliffs on the west end,.and 
sloping down on the east to.a sand and rocky spit,-which at half tide 
connects it.with Limekiln point.within. The islet .is about two cables .in 
length by one in breadth ; at its outer end the low-water rock dries but 
a short distance, and is connected with the sands upon both sides. 

Sand-hills extend eastward up the inlet for. some distance from Lime- 
kiln point, which for three-quarters of a mile are-bounded by low -cliffs. 

Whiteford Point and Burrows.— Three and a half miles E. by N. ¢ N. 
from Burry Holm is Whiteford point, and half-way. the Spritsail Ter 
cliff, on the west side of which. is Broughton -bay, with sand-hill shores, 
and to the east a considerable range of burrows, which round -the point, 
and terminate two-thirds of a mile §.E. in a bed.of stones called Barge 
point, which is marked by a perch. The marsh lands of Llanrhidian, 
with an inward curve, extend for 4 miles S.E. by E..4 E. from Whiteford 

to Salthouse point, which are backed by abrupt falls of from.100 to 372 
feet elevation.. Within the Spritsail Tor .is Llanmadoc hill, having on its 
smooth summit. two conspicuous cairns above half a mile. apart, the 
western elevated 595 feet, the other 311. The Burry stream winds out 
between the quarried limestone cliff, through. the marsh, and-close under 
Barge point, the bordering sand and mud affording good shelter for the 
stone lighters. 7 

, Salthouse Point is low, with a bed of loose stones projecting two cables 
outside ; from it to the point abreast of Loughor and the outlet of the 
Lliw at Cobbs pill, the coast takes an inward sweep for 24 miles. A 
range of hills, elevated from a little over Penclawdd 294 feet, trend S.E. 
and slope down to the level ground bordering the rivers. There are 
several culm pits on the marsh near the. shore, and a jetty for. small 
vessels to load at in the bight west of the point. The-estuary is fordable 
between Salthouse point and Penrhyngwyn, upon the opposite side, 
from one hour before to one hour after low-water springs. 

Penclawda.—This little village is upon the shore, about a mile above 

Salthouse point. There are collieries and copperworks, and a small dock 
with a good layerage, with a jetty a little above. The shallow and 
uncertain depths admit but of little traffic. 

A chapel, white, and conspicuous half-way up the west fall of the hill 
over the village, is referred to as a leading mark. 


samwps.—aAs the inlet is nearly dry at low water, and the banks, 
especially about the entrance, are continually changing, it is only desirable 
to give a general description of their extent and character according to 
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the Admiralty survey of 1862, and the latest ga ar of the buoys 
which mark the deepest channels. 

‘West Hooper is separated from the Pembrey sands off the northern 
entrance by a narrow gut of 3 feet water ; it projects S.W. from the Nose 
for 3 miles, or half-way across the entrance. The Hooper and Lynch 
sands nearly fill up the space to the first narrows at Whiteford, their 
outer points drying about S.E. by E. from the West Hooper, with small 
dry patches intervening over the shallows. 

Middle Spit.—The point of this sand commences about the centre of 
the first narrows, and connects with the Cefn Patrick sands, which dry 
off from the shore between Burry port and Llanelly. Upon each side of 
this spit there is a pool with about 15 feet water, the northern one con- 
necting with some deeper hollows and the channel to Burry port, the 
southern one with that to Lianelly and the stream from the rivers above. ' 

The shifting sands of the Middle ridge form the southern’ margin of 
the Llanelly channel, they connect with the Llanrhidian sands, which 
stretch out 2} miles from the southern shore, or across three-quarters of 
the breadth of the basin. One bend of this channel turns in for Llanelly 
pier, the other for Salthouse point, and from thence over by the northern 
shore to Cobs pill and Loughor, separating the Dafan from the Bacas 
sands, which nearly fill up the inner basin. The small streams or pills 
which intersect these sands at low water are crossed in several places by 
fishing weirs, and an abundance of cockles give support to numerous 
families, and find a ready market in the larger towns of the Bristol 
channel. 

Whiteford Scar, Sands, and Lighthouse.— Extensive beds of loose stones 
and mussel-scar project from off Whitford point to a distance of three- 
quarters of a mile, connecting with the Llanrhidian sands on the east, and 
with those from off Whiteford burrows on the west, the latter drying out 
from the shore half a mile to beyond Broughton bay, and from thence to 
the point of Burry Holm. 

On about the centre of the bed of stones, or about 550 yards within 
its outer point, an iron lighthouse has been erected in lieu of that on piles. 
It beare from the Holm E.N.E. 33 miles, from Burry port lighthouse 
S.W. by S. 2 S., 14 miles, and Llanelly E. 3 S., abont 3 miles, and is 63 
feet high. 

Malls rock is 24 miles off Burry Holm, from whence the shallowest 
part, of 34 fathoms, bears W.N.W.; the Holm being in line with the 
highest cairn of Llanmadoc hill, and Llanelly high chimney on with 
Whitford point. This foul ground lies a little without the 5 fathom 
termination of the sandy shelves of the inlet. 
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Lights and Signals.—From Whiteford lighthouse a fixed white light is 
shown from half flood to half ebb, from the bearing of S.W. by W. round 
northerly ; it is elevated 55 feet above high water, and can be seen about 
9 miles off. There is a red cut south of the given bearing to warn vessels 
of their approach to the scar. 

Burry port pier light is also white and fixed; it is elevated 35 feet 
above high water, and exhibited from half flood to half ebb, and can be 
seen about 8 miles off. 

Llanelly harbour light is also shown at the same time as the above, it is 
white and fixed, elevated 36 feet above high water, and can be seen 7 
miles, 

When it is considered dangerous to cross the bar, a drum is hoisted at 
the foremast head of the “Ceres,” pilot vessel, also from Whiteford light- 
house during the above time of tide. 

Storm signals are also exhibited from the north side of Copperhouse 
dock, Llanelly, and particulars obtained at the Dock office. 

BUOYAGE.—South Bar and Channel.—The channels up the inlet are 
formed by long and narrow pools, to which there are two recommended 
entrances from seaward over the outer shallows or bars. The southern is 
the broadest and deepest, and passes up by Burry Holm, along the 
Whiteford sand, round its stony point, and from thence towards Llanelly. 

The northern entrance is south of the West Hooper, and between the 
Hooper and main sands to Burry port. Both channels are buoyed accord- 
ing to the changes which continually arise from the effects of westerly 
gales and river freshes. Over the south bar and between the deeps or 
pools not less than 18 feet will be found at a half spring tide as far up as 
Whiteford point, and 14 above it to Llanelly. The Ceres pilot vessel, 
which is moored in Lynch pool 14 miles above the Holm, is the first 
guiding mark, and from her the following are the courses from buoy to 
buoy, all of which are black and numbered. 

From ‘pilot vessel to No. 2 can buoy E.N.E. dist. 3 cables, 


» No.2 » 3scone* N.E. by E. 4 E. 1} mile. 
35 3 », Off Whiteford scar N.E. ? N.1_ ,, 
Off Whiteford to No. 4 can S. by E.Z E.2 , 

» No.4 » 9 5 E. by S. 8 -4 99 

eo aH. 0 » 6 cone E. fe N. 4 5 
yy. 8 » J 7 can \ % oe 4, 

ee ee | »l8 5 BE. by 8.3 S. 4 cables. 
» » 8 » 9 5 S.E. 4 E. $ mile. 


* At 3 cables N.E. by N. 3 N. of the cone buoy No. 3, a small warning buoy has 
been placed to indicate a change in the sands, which is to be passed on the port hand. 
Also between Nos. 7 and 8 upon a spit extending from the Middle ridge between the two ; 
- this is to be passed on the sta:board hand. Sept. 1868, 
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From No.9. - to Lianelly A aeninte E. by S. 4:8.:4-mile. 


ge Q:. x, 10can -SORc se ay etna 
ge ay On ee ome Mg OF. ! S. by E. 4 E. of a mile. 
‘99's 11 99 12 ,, off Salthouse S.E. ae 9 7 
” 99 12 9 13 ” -~K, by 34:8. fy ? 
» iB >" 4,14 4,’ off Penclawdd E. 28.4 


er of ‘these ‘ines last: buoys the gut leading to the: ceal jetty and, 
copper works is marked by perches. 

‘Worth bar and Chahnneh—Over the aorth bar: there will be at the time 
above named 17: feet, but- not’ less: than 20 feet up-to the pool ‘off Bae: 
port pier. 

Phe Fairway. buoy lies off the: West Hooper point, ‘a little. within the 
bar; in ‘a.pool of 15. feet: at low water and bears from-the Holm N.N.E. 
nearly 2 miles. It is a large cone with staff and balloon-shaped basket, 
painted, like all the other. buoys in ‘this channel, ‘red, -and numbered ; 
they may be passed on either hand and bear from one another as follows : 
From Fairway or No. 1. to No. 2 can ‘N.E. by E.. 2 ofa mile. © «- 


99 » 2 — 3 cone N.E. ZN. £ a 

%” | » 8 >» 4 can | E. + N. = — | 
can in | 

39 99 4 » §5 pool of . >S.E. by EK. 4 E. 1} miles. 
Burry port. th oe 


53 
over sands 


. Black can in 
a ae | south ep, bs: E. by S, i} miles. 

" ANCHORAGES.—Rhos-sili mee he best xnchoraze' is on ahs south 
side of the bay, in about 34 fathoms at low water and over stiff mud, with 
Worms head bearing west and Rhos-sili church E.S.E.; it is out of the 
stream of tide, and sheltered, provided there is no northing in the wind. 
This bay is advantageous for vessels bound into Burry inlet, either for 
picking up pilots or waiting tide to enter, and when hovering out of the 
strength of the tide, they should not stand out farther than just to open 
Pembrey church outside the Holm, and when making for the bar should 
not bring the Worms head to the westward of W.S.W. 

Besides Rhos-sili bay, there are several anchorages within the inlet for 
vessels of moderate draught. The first in Lynch pool, where the pilot 
vessel lies. It extends from half a mile within the Holm to No. 2 buoy ; 
the depth is about 23 fathoms, good holding ground, but it is much exposed 
with westerly and northerly winds. 

Pembrey pool, in the North channel, is a _ good stopping place with a 
depth of 3% fathoms, it extends from No. 3 buoy to near half a mile 
beyond No. 4, and has an average width of about a cable. 

The East pool, from abreast of Burry port to a mile above the pool. 
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.buoy, has a depth of 24 to 4 fathoms. in it, and: is from one to half a 
‘cable in width. Off Whiteford lighthouse in the South channel one 
‘will be found on either side of No. 4 buoy in 2} fathoms. 

. PILOTS AND STBAM TUGS.—Pilots for thé Burry inlet ere eae 
and cruise in 4 cutters, painted black, with the letter L and their numbers 
painted: on: their’ bows ‘and mainsails. “A stationary pilot vessel, called 
the Ceres, is moored as-before mentioned in Lynch pool ; she has two 
masts, and is painted with a red, white, and black ribbon. From her 
vessels receive pilots if they have been unable to board outside the bar. 
In: moderate. weather: the pilot: vessels cruise about Caermarthen bay ; 
when rough they will be found in Caldy road. or Bhos-sili bay. Three 
steam-tugs are in constant attendance ‘for either port. the: aoe for one 
being the ensign tied at the head.) 

Trpzs.—It is high water at Burry bar full and saa at 6 o yelock 
local, or 6h. 17m. Greenwich time; equinoetial tides rise 28 feet, ordinary 
springs 25. feet, and neaps 18 feet. At Burry port and Llanelly it oecurs 
respectively 5 and 15 minutes later. The rate. of the flood ‘on springs is 
8 knots, but the ebb, aided. by freshes, is sometimes 4 knots, while neaps 
average 2 and. 3 knots. The flood stream sets fairly over the bar, but 
until: the banks are covered, its direction is guided by the channels 
between them, and after they are covered, which occurs at a third flood, 
it is necessary to guard against a southern set in and out of Burry pill, 
the contrary set taking place on the ebb. 

‘DrRucTrows.—The first high land made by vessels from the west- 
ward bound for: Bury inlet is Rhos-sili hill, the highest’ part of which 
is elevated 615 feet; under it is. the Worms head, resembling three 
islets. When the head is brought to bear E. by N. the Helwick sands 
will be more than a mile on the starboard hand. These sands are further 
protected by a large buoy and light-vessel, the head bearing from the latter 
N.E. by E. # E. 44 miles.. To the north-east, about 24 miles from the 
head, another small island will be seen, called the Burry Holm, round 
which is the entrance to the inlet. If running up in unfavourable weather 
it would be well to pass close to Caldy island, and from thence obtain a 
pilot, as at times there is much risk transferring them in an open boat 
from the Ceres in Lynch pool. If unable to procure one, and it is blowing 
hard'in with a heavy sea, it would be advisable to run for Mumbles road, 
which is 29 miles above Caldy. | 

In moderate weather the entrance to the inlet may be approached, with 
the high cairn of Llanmadoc hill open a quarter of a point to the north of 
the Holm bearing S.E. by E.} E., and whilst waiting for a pilot, or 
the tide, all dangers will be avoided so long as Worms head is to the 


eastward of S. by E. 
F 2 
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Except with north-east winds, the south bar is generally preferred, 
which, in a vessel drawing not more than 14 feet, may be crossed after 
half tide, either north of the foul ground, with the white chapel over 
Penclawdd in line with Spritsail Tor cliff bearing E. by S. + S., or south of 
it, with the Ceres bearing east ; this will lead into Lynch pool, beyond 
which no vessel should go without a pilot. ‘The course is then from buoy 
to buoy ; but from the pilot vessel towards Whiteford a good leading mark 
is, the Holm shut in so as only to leave a small gap between the top of 
its inner end and the mainland. 

To keep in the channel before rounding Whiteford lighthouse, or if 
bound over for Burry port, steer N.E. 2? N. until the white chapel is in 
line with No. 4 buoy bearing S.E. # E., remembering the precaution 
necessary to counteract the set of the flood across the channel to the 
southward. - 

With northerly winds, a vessel taking the north bar, will have the 
advantage of fetching over it and through the north channel in one tack ; 
from No. 1 beacon buoy, the distance is 2 miles, and the course up is with 
the tall chimney of Burry port copper works on with its lighthouse, bear- 
ing E. by N. 4.N., and from thence from buoy to buoy as before given, 
depending on any changes in the channel, of which the pilots can afford 
the best information. Care must be taken to guard against the flood 
stream, which from outside of No. 2 sets strong and crossways. 

After passing No. 4 red buoy steer for No. 5 until Whiteford lighthouse 
comes in line with Llanmadoc east cairn, then haul to the southward, 
keeping the mark until the white chapel is on with No. 4 black buoy. It 
will be well to remember that at half tide there will be 14 feet more water 
over the bar than is shown upon the chart. | 

Burry inlet offers advantages to light colliers bound up the Bristol 
channel when caught short with a south-east wind blowing hard. There 
is no shelter at the Mumbles, but they will find smooth water as soon as 
they pass Worms head, and may either anchor in Rhos-sili bay or work 
up to Llanelly or Burry port under reduced sail with the flood under their 
lee. 

Lifeboats.—A lifeboat is stationed a little west of Pembrey old harbour, 
and another of smaller dimensions is kept on board the Ceres, pilot vessel. 

At the coastguard station Burry port there is also a mortar apparatus. 
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BRISTOL CHANNEL._WORMS HEAD TO FLATHOLM. 


VARIATION in 1868 e 


Worms Head + ~- 22°33’ W.| Nash Point - - 22°38’ W. 


DANGERS RBEEF.—Abreast of the sound which separates Rhos-sili 
from the Worms head, the low-water rocks dry out a considerable dis- 
tance, and an under-water shelf, called the Danger reef, extends about half 
a mile to the southward ; there is also a 3-fathom shoal three-quarters of 
a mile to the westward of it ; to clear these it is necessary to keep Worms 
head north until Porth Eynon head bears S.E. by E. The rocks in the 
sound cover at half tide, but no stranger should attempt the passage.* 

Porth Bynon Head.—The coast from Rhos-sili point trends in a south- 
easterly direction for 4 miles to Porth Eynon head, and consists of rugged, ~ 
broken, and nearly perpendicular cliffs from 100 to 200 feet high. The 
low-water rocks, except as above mentioned, extend about a cable length 
off, with a depth of 3 fathoms over clean ground within a quarter of a 
mile of the shore. Porth Eynon head is about 142 feet high, with an 
abrupt fall towards the sea; its west side is bold, with a depth of 
4 fathoms, 2 cables off, but shelving low-water rocks, called the Skysea, 
and which seldom cover, extend out from it to the south-eastward for 
4 cables. A remarkable cave is upon the west side, called Culver 
hole. 


HELWICK SHOALS.—These sands extend from abreast of Porth 
Eynon head for about 6 miles in a W. by N. #N. direction, and are 
about one-third of a mile in width, and steep-to. There is a passage 
between the east end and the head called the pass, and a central swatch- 
way, which divides the sands into two banks, called the east and west 
Helwick. 

The west Helwick is 2 miles long and a quarter broad, and the least 
water upon it is 7 feet, at which spot, High Barrow is in a line with 
Rhos-sili point ; and when the Worms sound is covered there will be a 
depth of 22 feet over it. The western extreme is marked by a can 
buoy, in 54 fathoms, painted in red and white horizontal bands, with staff 
and diamond. The bearings from the buoy are, Caldy lighthouse 


* See Admiralty Chart of the Channel, No. 1179; scale m = 0°5 inches, 
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N.W. 2? N., Worms head N.W. by W. } W., and Porth Eynon head 
E. by S. 4 S. 

The swatchway is about 1} miles wide, with 3} fathoms over it at low 
water. A red and white striped buoy marks the centre, with the Burry 
Holm seen midway in the Worms sound, bearing E.N.E. 

The east Helwick is nearly 3 miles long, and the least depth over it is 
11 feet. A conical buoy with red and white bands marks the upper end, 
and lies about half a mile S.W. 4 W. from Porth Eynon head. In the 
pass there is from 5 to 6 fathoms, and the channel inside the sands is 
advantageous for coasters passing down with northerly winds, or upwards, 
for escaping some of the ne seas, which in bites gales would be 
found outside. 3 

Helwick Light Vessel.—A. light vessel -lies. in 16h iattiotas nee a 
mile to the westward of the west Helwick ;-the light, which revolves 
every minute, is 38 feet above the water, and.can be seen at a distance 
of 10-miles in clear weather. The vessel is painted red, and carries a 
bal] at the masthead by day. A gong is sounded during foggy weather, 
and a gun-fired when a vesseel is seen standing into danger. From her, 
Caldy lighthouse bears N.N.W. # W. 124 miles, Worms head N .E.. by 
E. # E. 43 miles, Oxwich head just open of Porth Eynon head E. by 
S.345., the west Helwick buoy N.E. by E. } E. three-quarters of a mile, 
and the Scarweather light vessel S.E. 7 E. 18 miles. 

Soundings, &c.— Lhe depths to the westward of tie Helwicks ics 
suddenly from 10 to. 5 fathoms, and along the south-side of the shoals 
from 18, over coarse ground, to 6 and 3. fathoms, over fine sand; while 
upon their north sides the water shoals from 10 to 6 and 5 fathoms in a 
similar short distance, the quality of the bottom being the same. | 

Tides.—The flood tide from the Worms head to Porth Eynon sets 
across the Helwick sands, but the ebb fairly along the channel ; the 


velocity is from 2 to 3 knots. 
prruacTrons.—No -vessel should approach the Helwicks from” ‘the 


southward into a less depth than 13 fathoms, not only on account of their 
steepness upon that side, but also because within that depth a heavy cross 
sea breaks during the ebb stream in strong westerly winds. In clear 
weather a good leading mark is the Mumbles open of Oxwich head 
bearing E. 2? S. (View F). 

Rhos-sili parsonage open east of the Worms table-land, bearing 
E. by N. } N., leads clear of the western end of the sands (View G). 

In thick weather, while working to the southward of the shoals, with a. 
carefully hove lead, the sudden decrease of the depth, and the alteration 
in the character of the bottom, will afford sufficient warning ‘to vessels to 
stand = in time. , 
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To proceed: from the westward through Helwick pass, bring-Porth 
Eynon head to bear S.E.:by EB. 4 E., keeping half a mile off shore. and 
close to the buoy on your starboard hand. If heating up..do not. open 
Oxwich head of Porth ach or vene the; pass buoy to the ee of 
S.E. by E, , 

By Wight, while passing signa: the aie side of the shoals, do not ‘bring 
the light vessel to the westward of N,W..by W. until the light at. the 
Mumbles is broadly open, bearing E,4-S., which latter bearing will. lead 
clear of the eastern Helwiek.. . wat 3 | 

No vessel : should ba Helwick pee at iaheea as the inks are > no 
gecrenustd distinct. 

“Porth Bynon Bay ‘cn village is: round pastgand of the head sieady 
described. The low sandhill shore is fronted by a broad sandy strand 
which is bounded on both sides by rocks:, With winds.from the N.W. to 
the S.E. small vessels will find a tidal anchorage in 4 fathoms, good 
holding ground, with the church belfry N.N.W., and Skysea islet. west, 
Care must be taken not to round these rocks too close, as they are- of 
considerable extent. . 

Oxwich Head and Bay is 2 stied beyond. Porth Ai aes the shore a 
steep slope, with bounding cliffs and shelving rocks extending 2 cables 
out. at. low-water. : The bluff head. is elevated 246 feet, and there is a 
depth of 5 fathoms, 4 cables from the shore. At the foot of the northern 
slope of the head, and at the western corner of the bay, is Oxwich church 
and. parsonage, and farther north will be seen the steeple of. Penrice 
church, and castle ruin.. Over the north-east side of the bay rises the 
highland of Cefn Byrn, elevated 603 feet, which, extends across the 
Gower to Burry inlet, and which from the eastward presents the ap- 
pearance of a cone. .. Sandy. burrows form the head of the, bay, and a hard 
sand dries out a third of a mile.. There is. good anchorage with- winds 
from the westward round northerly. When rounding the point give it a 
berth of a third of a mile, and anchor in 4 fathoms, with the extremity of 
the head bearing W.S.W..and the parsonage N.W.. 

_On the north side of. the, bay is Pennard, pill, which dries at half tide. 

Small vessels find shelter there in easterly winds. 
_ St Christopher's Knoll.—Off the eastern point. of Pankerd pill. is St 
Christopher’s knoll,.a, narrow sandbank having 8 feet.over it at low 
water; its south extreme: is 1} miles :east of Oxwich head, and 
W, by N.4N. 14 miles from Pwll du head, and the shoal extends from 
thence. in a N.N,E.. direction. The clearing marks are, on the south, 
Mumbles lighthouse open ; on the west, the summit of Cefn Bryn. over 
the eastern extremity of the sandhills ; aa on the east, Penmaen church 
over Benrick or the eastern point of the pill, 
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Pwil du Head.—The coast to Pwll du, or the eastern extremity of 
Oxwich bay, consists of broken cliffs from 213 to 233 feet in height, and 
skirted by low-water rocks.* 

The head is a bold and overhanging bluff; its summit, called High 
Pennard, elevated 274 feet. A depth of 4 fathoms will be found within 
a quarter of a mile off. To the westward of the head, two-thirds of a 
mile, are two large caverns called Bacon and Minchen holes, known as 
the remarkable bone caves of Gower. 

There is the same general character of coast feature as before described, 
eastward of Pwll du head to the Mumbles, which bears from Oxwich 
point nearly E. by S. 62 miles ; it is broken by three shallow bays, called 
Pwll du, Caswell, and Longland ; near the first are extensive limestone 
quarries, as there are also within the Mumbles point, and at the head of 
each bay are a few houses. Longland is encumbered with rocks, but in 
either of the other two there is ianding for boats. Thistle bluff, elevated 
202 feet, is two-thirds of a mile west of the lighthouse. 

Offing Soundings.—In sailing eastward of the Helwick shoals with a 
general offing of 14 miles outside the headlands, 17 fathoms over gravel 
will be found off Porth Eynon head, 16 and 17 fathoms over very coarse 
gravel off Pwll du head, and 11 fathoms over a similar bottom off the 
Mumbles, but at half that distance from the shore the bottom will be 
found to consist of fine sand and shells. 


SWANSHA BAY is included within the Mumbles head and Sker point, 
the latter bearing from the lighthouse S.E. 1. distant 9 miles; its 
greatest depth, towards the entrance of the river Neath, is about 5 miles, 
and the general character of the coast from near Swansea round to the 
Sker is sandy burrows. Three considerable rivers discharge into the bay, 
viz., the Tawe, the Neath, and the Afon, and the shores are skirted by an 
extensive low-water flat, the margin of which is chiefly mud. Shallows 
extend beyond this for a considerable distance, the 5-fathom line, which 
includes the inner Green grounds, bearing about east across the bay from 
Mumbles point. The bay and the approach is much obstructed by banks, 
as the White Oyster ledge, the Mixon, and the Green grounds on the 
west ; the Kenfig patches, the Hugo, and the Scarweather on the east. 
As the amount of obstacle depends greatly in each case on the state of the 
tide, as vessels of heavy draught can at times sail over the shoals, a table 
has been constructed, founded upon the established high water at Swan- 
sea, which exhibits the hourly rise and fall, and consequently the depths 
which will be found over any of the banks at any time of tide. See ap- 
pendix, page 140, 


* See Admiralty Chart of Swansea and Neath, No. 1161; scalem = 3 in, 
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MUMBLE HZAD and LIGHTHOUSE. — Mumble head is the outer of 
two islets off Knaves, or Mumbles point ; at low-water, they are connected 
by a shingle causeway, which covers at half flood. On the south-west 
side of the isle low-water rocks extend for 14 cables out, terminating at 
the south-east extreme by a detached mass, called the Cherrystone, which 
lies 280 yards from the lighthouse, and which dries 4 feet at spring tides. 
In the same direction, a quarter of a mile out, there is a rock with 
3 fathoms over it. Whiteshell point, the first over Longland bay, just 
shut in of Thistle bluff, clears it on the south, and leads through the 
channel between it and the Mixon ; and when Oystermouth castle opens 
in sight north of the lighthouse, bearing N.W.}N., the point may be 
rounded, giving it a good berth, for the anchorage. 

Mumbles lighthouse, upon the summit of the outer islet, is in latitude 
51° 33’ 59” N., and longitude 3° 58’ 12” W. The lighthouse, white and 
octagonal, shows a white fixed light, 114 feet above high-water, which is 
visible at the distance of 15 miles in clear weather. There is a battery 
between it and the point. 

The coast from the Mumbles head trends in to the north-west for about 
a mile, then curves round to the eastward for 4 miles to Swansea har- 
bour, about a mile north-east of which is Kilvey old mill, on an elevation 
629 feet, which is a conspicuous leading mark for the bay. 

The village of Oystermouth and Mumbles, with its church, is situated 
along the shore at the foot of the steep falls, which are elevated above 
200 feet. Nearly 14 miles from the head, and near the north end of the 
village, is the extensive ruin of Oystermouth castle, 170 feet above high- 
water, and a prominent sea-mark. For about half a mile within the light- 
house the low-water shore of shingle, does not dry out beyond a cable, but 
from thence to Swansea the flats extend about a mile, and are chiefly 
composed of sand _ with patches of stone and mussel scar, with fishing weirs 
stretching along the greater part of the distance. Off Mumbles there is a 
good layerage of mud over clay, well adapted for the grounding of 
vessels. 

Mumbles is much frequented as a bathing-place, and is the home of the 
oyster fishermen, whose boats number about 120; it is connected by a 
railway with Swansea; and the population, included in the parish of 
Oystermouth, was in 1861 2,460. 

Lifeboat.—A lifeboat is stationed at the Mumbles, and a rocket appa- 
ratus at the coastguard station. 


WESTERN DANGERS of SWANSEA BAY,—Mixzon Shoal is a bank 
of fine sand lying out to the south-west of the Mumbles head ; it is three- 
quarters of a mile long in an E.N.E. and W.S.W. direction, and a quarter 
of a mile wide, with a narrow ridge near its centre having from 4 to 14 
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feet over it at. low water. -Its shallowest part-is S.S.W. four-tenths 
of a mile from.the lighthouse, and the. outer extreme of the bank.of 
3 fathoms, 1 mile 8.W. by W. 4 W. of it. On the north and west sides 
the. water shoals gradually, but on the south and east-it is very steep. 
There is a narrow channel of 34 fathoms between the bank and the head, 
and: a bell buoy painted black, marks its southern elbow ; it lies in 10 
fathoms with Porth. Eynon and Oxwich ‘heads in line, W. by.N..4 N,, 
‘Kilvey:old mill in line with Swansea.east pier N.E. 4 E., and the Mumbles 
lighthouse N.E. +N. . The danger of this obstruction is increased. by the 
flood: tide setting direct over it. © 9: +: payers 
‘. @veen. Grounds and Buoys.—The green pean are saisiadiiol eaaies 
of rock and stones with oysters,.and: extend over ‘the greater ‘portion .of 
the webt:side of Swansea bay ; they are divided by .a channel half. a-mile 
‘wide, with.from.4 to 8. sathome at a in a. W.S.W. and: E.N.E. 
direction. ' 
~ he west end of the inner shoal ‘lies about Disceicattens of a: mile 
E. by N. from the lighthouse, and from thence it extends. 1} miles 
to the eastward, having from 7 to 9 feet over the several heads. .Two 
buoys mark the southern edge; the western a black and white chequered 
can in 3} fathoms, with Thistle bluff in line with Mumbles lighthouse, 
bearing W. by N. nearly ; Kilvey old mill N.E.1 E., and the bell buoy 
W. by S. 4.8. 14 miles. The eastern buoy isa can, coloured black and 
white vertical stripes.in 3 fathoms, the lighthouse bearing W. 3. -S., 
the old mill E. by N. 4 N., and. the cravat puay W.. by 8. 3S., distant 
1 mile,. 
" About diieeS-auartars of a alle: Ss. by W. i W. feo this buoy. is ‘the 
shallowest:patch of. the outer Green grounds, :having 24 fathoms over ‘it ; 
from thence they extend towards the south: for t4. miles, .and-are about 
the .same distance in breadth: east: and west, with: cae from‘ os to 5 
fathoms... «.. tile x 

- White Oyster Ledge. oo the ie, s. W. # 8., 8: miles from tha Light. 
house, is a patch of foul ground having not less than 4} fathoms over it, 
but upon-which -there is a heavy breaking sea when: the ebb-stream is 
opposed by a. strong westerly wind, and which might preve very. destruc: 
tive.to deeply ladened- vessels, ‘The ledge is one-third of.a mile in extent, 
surrounded by depths of from 8 to 9 fathoms, extending 2} miles north 
- and.south, and 14-east. and--west, and may assist a vessel in foggy. weather 
to identify her position off the Mumbles. a ae 

‘ (SWaANSBA BAY. and :Ofing TIDES,—It is.:.high water at“Mumbles 
full and. change dt-6h. 1m. local,.or 6h.-17m. Greenwich time. Equinoc 


tial springs rise 31 feet, ordinary springs 27} feet 2 inches, nenps 20}. fost 


2 inches, while the latter range 13}. feet.3: inches. 


. on 
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The general set of the flood-stream. towards the Mumbles at an offing of 
2 and.3 miles, continues to the eastward till an. hour. before high water by the 
shore, at the rate at 3 knots at springs and 2 knots at neap, and without any 
perceptible slack, then turns to the westward, so that the ebb stream runs 
7 hours. Further out the first of the flood sets towards the Scarweather, 
trending more southerly from half tide to low water, at a rate of from 2 
to 4 knots. In mid-channel, between the Scarweather and the Mumbles, 
the streams set E.S.E. and W.N.W., whilst nearer the latter the direction 
is to.and from Neath and: Swansea. Close in within the bay, there is 
from half flood, an eddy setting round the bay from the eastward, which 
continues until low-water. The ebb, with a velacity of 8 knots at springs, 
sweeps close out to the southward past the Mumbles head,.off which there 
is at times a strong race; at half a mile outside, it turns gradually round 
in the direction of. the coast, close in becoming aii by the head- 
lands of Porth Eynon and Oxwich. 7 


ANCHORAGRES —MUMBLES ROADS.—The inner anchorage for ves- 
sels not drawing more than 10 feet of water is with the chimney of ‘the 
light keeper’s house in one bearing S.S.W., and Oystermouth church 
N.W. by W.; the holding ground is stiff mud, and there’ ts shelter with 
winds from the S.W. round to the north. 

The outer road extends S.W. about a mile from this, and towards which 
vessels anchor according to their draught, which, if.great, the best marks 
are with Kilvey old mill on with Lambert’s tall chimney (near the shore 
east of Swansea pier) bearing N,E. 4 .N., and Pwll du and Thistle heads 
in one, W. by N.3N.; or sid 2 cables to the canard: of the nae ie 
buoy. 

A heavy ground swell sets into these eon with winds fei the 
south and east, and also when blowing hard from the westward, which: .how- 
ever, goes dawn considerably with the falling tide. Should a: vessel 
have lost her anchors she may safely run .upon. the mud abreast = me 
village. oa 

Pilots and Steam tugs.—Pilots are always to be obtained off the Mixon 
or within the head, and no vessel must attempt to run for Swansea with- 
out one. They cruise in vessels of both schooner and cutter rig, with the 
letter S and No on their sails; and at night show a flash light when neces» 
sary. Steam tugs will be found in the bay from half flood to half ebb. 

Directions.— The approach to the Mixon may be known in the same 
way as that to the Helwicks, viz., by a deep water track of coarse ground 
shoaling up to the fine sandy edge of the shoal. Vessels from the west- 

ward bound to the Mumbles. or Swansea, must, to pass round outside the 
Mixon, keep Porth Eynon head open of Oxwich, bearing W. by N. 4 N. 
until Sketty church spire, elevated 287 feet, is open.of the Mumbles head, 
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bearing N. by E.} E. This latter will also lead in to the eastward of 
the White Oyster ledge, the northern margin of which will be cleared 
when Kilvey old mill is in line with the lighthouse bearing N.E. 3 E. 
Remember to give the Mumbles head a wide berth so as to clear the 
Cherrystone, and either anchor in the roads described, or pass on to 
Swansea, rounding the buoys of the Green ground, two cables off to the 
southward, or in their absence, with Thistle bluff and Tut head in one, 
and a little south of Mumbles lighthouse, until Kilvey old mill bears 
N.E. by E.$ E. If within the shoals, bring Tut head on with the north 
extreme of the Middle isle bearing W. by S. 4 S. 

At night no vessel should attempt to pass inside the Mixon, and the 
only guide for the outside passage is not to go into less than 10 fathoms 
water until the Mumbles light bears north; and if for Swansea, keep it 
on a bearing of W. by N. 4 N., until the pier light bears N.N.E., which is 
the channel course up. 

River Tawe rises in the Black mountains of Brecknockshire a short 
distance east of the source of the Usk. It has a course of about 25 miles 
in a south-west direction, and after entering Glamorganshire and receiv- 
ing several tributaries, it flows through a broad and rich valley of minerals 
with a canal on the west and a railway on the east, and joins the sea at 
Swansea. 

Swansea Harbour and Docks.— The corporate and parliamentary 
borough of Swansea is situated along the west bank of the Tawe, and 
between the two hills of the Kilvey and the Craig. It is a populous and 
flourishing seaport, its churches and tall chimneys conspicuous from the 
bay ; at times, however, much obscured by the dense smoke from the 
numerous works. 

The present harbour and dock accommodation is as follows :—The outer 
tidal basin, or Fabians bay, from which branch the tidal river or New cut, 
Port Tennant on the east, the South docks on the west, and the Float or 
North docks. 

This tidal basin of 50 acres is formed by a stone pier on the west side, 
extending in an E.S.E. direction for 600 feet, and from thence with a 
slight curve towards the south for 1,000 feet. Off Salthouse point on the 
east side a pier projects 1,710 feet, its outer arm trending W.N.W. and 
leaving an entrance 290 feet wide, having a depth of 23 at high water 
ordinary springs, and 16 upon neaps. — 

Upon the west pier head there is a lighthouse painted white with a red 
top, the lantern of which is 28 feet above high water. It bears from the 
Mumbles lighthouse N.E. ? E. 3} miles nearly, and Scarweather light 
vessel N.N.E. 10 miles. Port Tennant should have the same general 
depth at which the entrance channel is maintained ; the passage to it is 
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marked by buoys upon both sides, and it is connected by canal and railway 
to Neath. 

~The New cut, or lower part of the river, is about 200 feet wide and 
partially wharfed; it is crossed by three railway and other bridges adapted 
for the passage of vessels, and is navigable for those of a small class for 
about two miles up. At the junction of the Float with the New cut there 
isa depth of about 19 feet on springs and 12 at neaps, and at Hafod 
works, about one mile above, there is 15 feet 6 inches and 9 feet 6 inches 
during the same time. 


pocges.—The South dock is 1550 feet in length and covers about 
13 acres, it is connected with a half-tide basin of 4 acres by a lock of 
300 feet, having three gates 60 feet wide, and the entrance gate to the 
basin of 70 feet, with a depth of 23 feet over the sill at springs and 16 at 
neaps. The North dock or Float is 10 54, acres ; it is connected with a 
half-tide basin of 24 acres by a lock 160 feet long, 56 feet wide, having at its 
seaward entrance, gates of 60 feet, with the same depth over the sill as at 
the South dock. At the northern end of the Float there is an extension 
of 14 acres communicating with the canal and river by a lock 95 feet long 
and 35 wide; there is also the Beaufort dock of one acre, and a patent 
slip capable of taking up a vessel of 1,100 tons. There are four graving 
docks, two connected with the river, one near the South dock, and one 
from off the Float adapted for vessels from and above 1,000 tons. 

Hydraulic appliances are established along the docks for working the 
gates and bridges, leading and discharging of vessels ; and the docks are 
connected with the South Wales, Llanelly, Neath Valley, Swansea Valley, | 
and Mumbles railways. 

Lights and Signals.—F rom the lighthouse at the west pier head a red 
light is exhibited so long as there is 8 feet in the entrance of the channel ; 
it is visible 9 miles in clear weather. The lights from Lambert’s copper 
works, Port Tennant, are at times mistaken for the pier light, especially 
when to the eastward of the entrance channel. From the North dock a 
red flag at the masthead by day, and two horizontal green lights by night, 
will be shown from the capstan point eastward of the half-tide basin when 
the entrance is open and clear; a red flag half-mast by day, and 2 hori- 
zontal red lights by night, when vessels are leaving the docks or the 
entrance is foul. 

South Docks,—A red flag as above by day, and two vertical green lights 
by night, will be shown east of the half-tide basin, when the gates are 
open and clear for the admission of vessels, a red flag half-mast, and two 
vertical red lights, when vessels are leaving or entrance foul, and at such 
times no vessel is to run for the piers. The half-tide basins will generally 
be opened two hours before, and half an hour after, high water. 
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‘Wew Cut.—All vessels intending to proceed 'thtough ‘the bridges over: 
the New cut, must at night show a white light on the starboard bow, and 
a green light will be exhibited from the bridge when the passage is clear; 
when a red light:is shown or 8 red flag by day, the pene ‘is cae and: 
vessela must bring up to prevent accidents, v4 


’ .DIREBcTrows.—-The low-water shore off the harbour dies out about a’ 


mile, and is composed mostly of sand, with some beds of stones and mussel 
scar. 

Having passed inside the Green oantes as before directed, the disses! 
water over the' flats. will be kept by steering up-for the pier—head: light- 
house on a N.N.E. bearing, keep :close to the: piar.-extension’ until the 
signals at :the Nerth dock extrance.are visible, when make for them,:or as 
directed above. This course will give not less than 94 feet water in . the. 
channel up to the dock entrance, at half tide. 


In the:tidal harbour the ground is: not well adapted: for eee aaa in! 
very bad weather, vessels cannot: sc lay acne the pee owing to. 


the run of the swell.: |. el 


Supplies of every description as of & first-class ‘port.can be arssued 


and water at the docks by hose at the rate of 2s. for the first 100 eelene 
and ls. 6d. for every additional 100. : 

There are two Seamen’s Homes which are short diteaes from the docks. : 

Trade.—Lhe trade of Swansea is very extensive, both in coal and 
metals, the yearly importation - ores alone exceeding in value three 
millions and a quarter. 8 : 

The chief manufactories are in metals, such as iron, tin plate, sie: 
sheathing, and patent fuel; there are also chemical: works, potteries, and 
ship-building yards both for wood and iron. 

The custom house returns in 1867 were as fellowes — 

No. of vessels belonging to the port 208, of 43,398 tons. - 


Coasters inwards - - - No. 2,308, tons 227,916, 
Do. outwards -. -: - ;5 8,180 ,, 300,031. 
Foreign inwards with cargo - - ,° 491 ,, -89,526. 
Do. »  inballast - - , 877 ,, 186,183. 
Do. outwards with cargo - 4 2,155. ,, 890,143. 
Do. is, in ballast = - 4 B: +35 941. 
Total tonnage of coals shipped : - » 826,982. 


Steamers ply between Bristol, Ilfracombe, Padstow, Hayle, Milford, 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and London. . 

Consuls and vice-consuls of the principal states are enideut: The 
population of the borough in 1861 was 41,606. 

RIVER WEATH.—A low shore, skirted by sand hills, extends from 
Swansea harbour E. by S. 4 S. for 34 miles. to the mouth of the Neath, 
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which--is -between.Crymlyn Burrows ‘on the north-west, and Witford 
point.on the south-east, the two being about half a mile from each other. 
---From.-the. offing, the mouth of the river is well:marked, on the “north 
by Earls wood, a leng: low hill: half.a mile from. the shore, with ‘a well 
defined: western summit’ elevated 263 feet, and by the wooded hills over 
Briton ferry: on the south-east, backed by the bold hill of. etc 
Foel,: with a. smoke, shaft on its summit elevated 1,178 feet. . 

The Neath river rises in Brecknockshire, and after a course of save 
30, miles in a. south-west direction, enters Swansea bay-at.Briton Ferry. 
It is navigable to the town of Neath. 3} miles. above, and is--confined. 
between slag embankments for the: greater part of the distance.. The 
river is subject to heavy freshes, which vessels must consequently be 
prepared for, ' 

Briton Ferry Docks. Briton Ferry is sakiaied on the southeki atk 

of the Neath-river, and is the chief place. for shipment. of. the coals and. 
other minerals. of the district. The port accommodation consists of a. 
dock of 13 acres, with gates 50 feet wide, and over which at-springs there 
is 25 feet of water, and 17 at neaps, also a tidal basin of 10 acres. Hy- 
draulic power work the cranes and other machinery for the loading and 
discharge of vessels, and water is supplied by hose at the head of the 
dock. Do , 
Lights and Signals.—On the north side of the dock entrance a ball will 
be hoisted by. day, and a red light by night, when the gates are open and 
the passage clear for entering ; if not clear, there will be no ball, and by 
night a green light will be shown. 

Meath Entrance, Buoyage, and Lights—From off Swansea the ie 
water shore inereases in extent to the eastward, drying out 2 miles off 
the entrance of the Neath ; it is chiefly composed of sand and mud, and 
near the high-water shore, about a mile east of Swansea, are the remains 
of an ancient forest. Off the north entrance of the river Neath, near the 
Burrows, are the Black rocks and a patch of stones, from both which 
extend groins of slag for the purpose of turning the stream. 

From the south pier head of Briton Ferry.docks an embankment extends 
about half a mile in a W. 2S. direction; it is 2 feet above high-water 
ordinary spring tides, and upon the end of which is a hut. From thence 
a training wall rounds out for the low-water on a straight course of 
S.W. by W. 2 W., gradually lowering in height and marked every 300 
yards by beacon posts or red buoys. The channel, of 250 feet in width, 
runs along the north side of this, and is confined by a sprinkling of slag, 
and along which are several black buoys. Halfa mile outside the entrance 
a fairway buoy is moored in 2 fathoms, coloured black and red, sur- 
mounted by a staff and ball. It bears from the Mumbles E. } N. 32 miles 
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nearly (the direct line being over the inner Green grounds) ; from Swansea 
pier head S.S.E. 3} S. 2 miles, and from the Scarweather light vessel 
N.E. 7 'N. 9 miles. At night, during late evening and early morning 
tides, lights will be exhibited from the training wall, one at each end.* 

Pilets and Steam-tugs.—There are several pilot boats belonging to 
Neath which are of the same rig as those of Swansea, with the letter N 
and number on bow and sail; they are generally to be found at the 
Mumbles or cruising in the bay. 

Several steam-tugs are also attached to the harbour, and vessels com- 
monly tow in and out, except under very special circumstances ; the signal 
for them is two flags at the mast-head. 


pDrrzucTroms.—The fairway buoy should be passed close on either 
hand, steering for that on the left entrance of the channel, which will be 
found straight, bounded as before mentioned by beacon posts and buoys, 
the former and all ved buoys to be left on the starboard hand, Slack upon 
the port. The passage above lies close along the north side of the em- 
bankment, and is clear to the entrance basin. At high water there will 
not be less than 25 feet at springs, and at neaps 17. 

Briton Ferry, where there are extensive ironworks, is a sea terminus 
of the Vale of Neath railway, a station of the South Wales railway, and 
is further connected with Neath by a canal. Half a mile above on the 
south bank of the river is the Giant’s Grave pill, convenient for small 
vessels out of the tide, and where also good water can be obtained. On 
the north side, a quarter of a mile farther, is Red Jacket pill, in connexion 
with copper works, and with the Neath and Port Tennant canal. On 
the same side is the Neath Abbey coal bank, and above, the Abbey pill 
near to the extensive ruins, and where there is a good ship-building and 
machinery establishment. 

There are several copper and other works along the banks of the river, 
and staiths are built out to the low-water mark for discharging. 

The following are the less differences of water between the dock sill 
at Briton Ferry and the several shipping places :—Vale of Neath railway 
wharf, 6 feet 6 inches; Giant’s Grave quay, 6 feet; Red Jacket pill, 
13 feet ; Neath Abbey coal bank, 8 feet 6 inches; entrance to Neath 
Abbey pill, 10 feet; and Neath quay, 11 feet 6 inches. 

Meath, a seaport and borough, is upon the left bank of the river, 
surrounded by hills and valleys of mineral wealth. The river, which is 
navigable for vessels of 14 feet draught at springs and 8 feet at neaps, is 


* The extension of the training wall is in progress, during which, and until the works 
are completed, the lower end will be marked by 2 lights placed horizontally 2} feet apart, 
and on which it is afterwards proposed to erect a lighthouse. 
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crossed above the quays by three bridges, one road, and two railway ones 
above it. Itis a station of the South Wales, Neath Valley, and Neath 
and Brecon railways, and the canal from Briton Ferry passes on to Aber- 
nant 13 miles up the valley. A steamer plies to Bristol twice a week. 

The principal exports are, coal of various kinds, iron, tin, copper, and 
fire-bricks, and its imports, iron and copper ores, timber, &c. 

The custom house returns, including Briton Ferry, were in 1867 as 
follows :— 

Coasters inwards 1,071, of 95,746 tons ; foreign in with cargo 36, of 
4,111 tons; foreign in ballast 175, of 15,262 tons. Coasters outwards 
2,078, of 175,143 tons; foreign out 310, of 28,623 tons ; besides 1,106 
vessels of 103,170 tons which did not require clearances. 


PORT TALBOT.—The coast from Briton Ferry 3 miles to Aberafon, 
or Port Talbot, is low and sandy, backed by the bold hill of Mynydd 
Dinas, elevated 838 feet, and the higher ground behind, with the smoke - 
shaft already alluded to. 

The harbour, formerly a shallow inlet of the sea, has, by means of 
embankments, been converted into a spacious float, or wet dock, of irre- 
gular breadth, and a mile in length, connected with the outfall of the 
river Afon by a straight cut through the sand hills. 

The sandy low-water shore dries out less than half a mile with a curve 
for Scar point ; off the port the soundings deepen gradually to 5 fathoms 
at a distance of a mile. 

The entrance channel is §.E, 22 miles from the Neath perch buoy, and 
6 miles E. by S.4.S. from the Mumbles, with Pwll-du and Thistle bluff 
in aline. It will also be further identified by a white look-out tower on 
the outer end of the breakwater. The channel which leads up to and 
along the north side of this embankment is buoyed from a little within the 
low-water mark by four red buoys upon the starboard hand entering, 
and four black upon the port, the outer being about 2 cables distant from 
the end of the breakwater, which projects 230 yards from the sandy point 
within. The channel of the overflow of the river turns northward from 
it, and the cut trending E. by S. for a quarter of a mile, having an average 
breadth of 270 feet, leads up to the entrance lock of the harbour. The 
lock is 140 feet long, by 44 feet in breadth, and over the sill of the gates 
there will be 22 feet 6 inches at ordinary high-water springs, and 14 feet 
at neaps, there being about 3 feet more water at the outer buoy at the 
same time. The float or harbour has a bottom of mud, and there is ample 
wharfage with berths affording from 16 to 18 feet water, connected with 
the South Wales and Cwm-Avon railways, and by tramways with the 
various collieries in the district. The present available space is about 20 
acres which is capable of considerable extension. 

13413. G 
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‘Pilots and Steam-tugs.—A pilot schooner, with P. T. on her bow, is 
generally cruising to the westward of the entrance, and Port Talbot pilots 
“will always be found ‘at the Mumbles, from’ whence it is better to 
proeure one, and vessels must not attempt to enter the port without. A 
steani-tug is stationed at the harbour, and when cea will go out to 
vessels off the entrance, if with their colours up. pe eee | 


‘ prrzcrrows.—In fine weather, vessels Swraitiaig tide to enter, should 
anchor in the offing abreast, in a depth of not less than 6 or 7 fathoms. 
In‘ case of stress, run in between the buoys, and stop ‘the vessel’s way 
against the bank in the cut, a couple of hundred ‘yards below the lock. 
In the channel of the Afon the ground) is hard but level, and fit for vessels 
to lay and repair upon. = = : mo ES pe Ne 

A groind ‘swell sends.a very héavy sea home to bonsai and during 
neap tides a counter flood sets. atone y across i the piensa head to the 
northward. . ep ea he Une aes ogee 

Trade. _The chief inorts are, iron and copper. orés and pie peope: asid 
the exports, manyfactured iron, tin, and: copper,: with -coal ahd coke. 
Ship-building is carried on to a small extent. Good water-may be obtained 
in the ‘south-east part. of the float at Taibach, and general’supplies at 
Aberafon, which is situated . on the north side of. the ° and half a mile 
from the harbour. 

The custom house returns were for 1867,—° - : 

Coasters inwards 554, tons 52,668 ; foreign in ballast 7 tons 1 602. 
Coasters outwards 635, tons 63,409; foreign out with cargo 52, tons 
8,368. The population of EDEEBICNS siseiecin 1 3000 acy aon Amro was 
2,916 in 1861. 


coasT.—The old channel of the Afon i is a mile to the southward of 
the entrance to Port Talbot; the opening is a quarter of a mile between 
the sandhills, but entirely disused by vessels. - 

Scar Point.—From Port Talbot to Scar point, a siveance of 5} sate 
the coast consists of sandhills, which are divided. into the Margam and 
Kenfig burrows by the Kenfig pill, the outlet of a considerable stream. 
Scar point is low, dark, and rocky ; it terminates the long line of sandhills, 
and is, as before mentioned, the eastern boundary of Swansea bay.* 

- From Scar point to Porthcawl the distance in a. 8. by E. direction is 
21 miles, and the high-water feature is of a low rocky character with 
some grassy bights. Off the Scar point rocks dry out for a quarter of a 
mile, and half a mile to the north is a rock and mussel patch extending 
the same distance out. On the south side of the point is another patch, 


* See Admiralty Chart, Kenfig river to Nash point, No. 1183; scale=2°5 in. 
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a similar distance from it and the shore, off which is a detached rock 
awash at low-water springs: From thence the margin of the low-water 
shore is sand for about a mile, then rock on to Porthcawl pier, shelving 
out for 14 cables. 

With westerly and southerly winds tienes is. erce a fieaty: surf rolling 
along the eastern shore of Swansea bay, preventing all landing for boats 
excepting in the several harbours. 

Within the high water the coast is mostly flat for above a mile, and the 
chief objects useful. for leading marks are as follows :—Scar house, a dark 
looking farm half a mile within the point ; Kenfig church, grey, with a 
square tower, in a clump of trees, 1} miles N.E. of Scar point ; Margam 
wood, a clump of firs.on a rise, 2 miles E. by S. from the point, and 
elevated 270 feet ; Newton, down mill stump, elevated 307 feet, N.E. 2 
E. 12 miles from Porthcawl lighthouse ; ‘“ Seabank,” a house upon the 
shore 4 cables N.W. of the lighthouse ; and Rhwchiwns farm half a mile 
in the same direction beyond it. 


| OFFING DaNwesuis.— From abreast: of Kenfig river to Porthcawl dry 
sands and shoals extend for 7 miles out, and which are mostly included 
within the bearings of S.W. by W. from Port Talbot old entrance, and 
W. by N. from Porthcawl. The chief of these dangerous. obstructions 
to navigation are, the Scarweather sands, the Hugo bank, the Kenfig and 
North Kenfig patches ; and no stranger should go within the above-men- 
tioned limits except after half flood, or any vessel after night-fall. 

Scarweather Sands.—The outer and most extensive, lie out W. by 
N. 3 N. from Porthcawl ; the three-fathom line includes a space .upon 
this bearing of 4} miles in length, by three-quarters of a mile (about the 
centre). in width. The bank. dries up along the southern edge of the 
shoal, which is also very steep, into three separate patches, viz., the West 
and Middle Scarweather, which uncover 3 feet at low water, and the East 
Scarweather, one foot; between the latter and Porthcawl there is a channel 
of 5 fathoms. The ground immediately surrounding the bank is mostly 
fine sand, except near the north-eastern end, where it is mixed with stones, 
and a ridge of 44 fathoms connects this shoal with those within. A heavy 
sea is generally breaking over it, and it is rendered more dangerous from 
the oblique set of the tide across. 

Light Vessel.and Buoys.—A light vessel is moored in 14 fathoms, 
west, 3 miles fromthe West Scarweather ; upon the following bearings :— 
Nash point, S.E. by E. 14 miles; Breaksea or One Fathom bank light 
vessel, S.E. 4 E. 242 miles; Porthcawl, E. by S. 3S. nearly, 8? miles ; 
Lundy lighthouse, W. 3 S. 32} miles ; Helwick light vessel, N.W. 3 W. 
18 miles; Mumbles lighthouse, N. by E. 74 miles, and the West Nash 


buoy, S.E. by E. + E. 6} miles. The light is red, revolving every 
a2 
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20 seconds, from an elevation of 38 feet, and may be seen in clear weather 
10 miles. By day the vessel is distinguished by having a ball at the mast- 
head, surmounted by a half one. 

Buoys.—N.E. by E. # E., 1} miles from the light vessel, is a spiral buoy 
painted in red and white rings; it lies in 6 fathoms, and marks the west 
end of the sands. 

The east end is guarded by a can buoy coloured as the last; it lies in 
5 fathoms, with Porthcawl lighthouse E. by S. # S. above 23 miles ; West 
Nash buoy, S. by W. } W. 2} miles; and the Hugo buoy, N. ? E. 
12 miles. 

About the centre of the northern limit of the shoal is a black can in 
5 fathoms, forming with a black and white chequered can bearing E. ? N.: 
three-quarters of a mile, the boundaries of the Shord channel between the 
Scarweather and Hugo banks. 

Hugo Bank.—The eastern end of the Hugo hank is 1,4, of a mile 
N. by W. of the buoy of the East Scarweather, and W. 4 S. 2 miles from 
Scar point ; it extends like the letter V in the directions N.W. by W. 
and N. by W. 3 W. for 1} miles each way; the shallowest part of 2 feet 
is 14 cables E. by N. of the north buoy of the Shord channel, and is about 
a quarter of a mile long. 

A black spiral buoy lies N.E. by E. } E. half a mile from the east end of 
the bank, and bears W. 4 N. 14 miles from Scar point ; from it towards 
the north-west there is a 2 fathom bank 11 miles in length. 

Xenfig and Worth Kenfig Patches lic N.N.E. from the last, and are 
mostly of rock, with from 3 to 4 fathoms over them ; the North Kenfig has 
but 10 feet, and is nearly 24 miles from the black spiral buoy ; it lies 
a mile W.N.W. from the entrance point to Kenfig pill, and upon the same, 
bearing 34 miles, are gravel patches of 4 fathoms. The space between 
the shore and the shoals described is studded with rocks, the least water 
over them being 2 fathoms, excepting off Rhwchiwch farm, where half 
a mile out there is as little as 6 feet. 

No direct course can be given through these dangers except for the 
Shord channel, which from the Fairy rock buoy, off Porthcawl, to Oxwich 
head, is N.W. 4 W. 

Tides.—The Swansea bay and offing tides are given on page 90; off 
the coast last described, and abreast of Rhwchiwns point, the ebb stream 
sets through the Shord channel from half ebb until low water, the flood 
' returning by the same course from low-water to half flood. 


DIRecTIons.—There is a depth of 12 fathoms between the Mumbles 
and the west end of the Scarweather, and in thick weather the lead will 
_ give timely warning of the approach to this shoal, as a belt of course sand 

and gravel in 12 and 14 fathoms will be found to the southward and 
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westward. Over the bank the least water will be 10 feet at half tide. In 
the absence of the buoys or light vessel, the general leading mark for 
clearing the Scarweather on the south-west, and on to the Nash point, is 
Worms head, open of Porth Eynon head bearing N.W.,* and if rounding 
from the eastward for Neath or Port Talbot, Constantinople cottages (on 
rise behind the latter), on with Taibach copper works chimney and the 
old entrance to Port Talbot, E.N.E., clears the bank to the west. The 
eastern extreme can be cleared by keeping Kenfig church and Scar farm 
in line, bearing N.E.4 E.f At night a vessel will clear the southern edge 
of the bank so long as she keeps Porthcawl white light in sight, the light 
north of the bearing E. by S. } S. being ved, and the Mumbles light on 
a bearing of N. } E. leads to the westward a mile off the danger. 


PORTHCAWL is 114 miles S.E. 48. from the Mumbles lighthouse. 
The tidal harbour consists of an inner or floating dock of 74 acres, 
connected by gates of 55 feet wide, with a half-tide basin of 14 acres, 
having an entrance of 62 feet, and conducting piers towards the south of 
250 feet. The harbour is protected from the south-west by a breakwater 
extending S.E. by S. 4S. for 600 feet, and in stormy weather, when the 
run of the sea is great, the mouth of the basin is closed by booms. At the 
outer end of the breakwater there is a lighthouse 23 feet high. At high 
spring tides there is a depth of 27 feet over the sill and within the 
floating dock, and at neaps 18 feet, and at the corresponding time in the 
entrance channel and basin, depths of 25 and 16 feet. Westward of 
the breakwater rocks dry out about 1} cables; at springs the low-water 
sand projects a little beyond the lighthouse, curving towards a rocky point 
about a third of a mile S.E.; within the breakwater the bottom is of 
gravel and mud, and that of the basin is hard but smooth. 

Fairy rock, awash at springs, lies out S. 4 W. 6 cables from the light- 
house; a patch of 11 feet is 2 cables N.N.W. of the rock, and is guarded 
by a black and white chequered buoy ; it is in 4 fathoms, and from it the 
lighthouse bears N.N.E. 54 cables, and is in line with the Margam clump 
of trees ; Tusker beacon, a little west of the Nash point, S.E. by S. } S. 
1} miles ; West Nash buoy, S.W. by W. 4 W. 24 miles; and the East 
Scarweather, N.W. by W. 4 W. 22 miles. 

Three-quarters of a mile eastward, and between the lighthouse and the 
buoy, is a bight of from 5 to 3 fathoms of water, where vessels in moderate 
weather may anchor waiting tide to enter the harbour; the holding ground 
is not however good. 

Lights and Signals.—From the pier head a fixed light is shown from 


* View I., Chart No. 1179. 
¢ View A., Chart 1183. 
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the lantern elevated 84 feet above high water. It is red northward of 
W. by N. } N. ; white between §.W. by W. } W., and W. by. N.4N.;.and 
green from S.E. 3S. to S.W. by W..4 W. From near the inner end of the 
breakwater a ball is hoisted by day, and two horizontal red menisie shown 
at night, when the outer basin gate is open for vesséls.  . 
Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at Porthcawl at. 6h. 8m, 
local, or 6h. 23m: Greenwich time. . Equinoctial’ springs rise 84: feet, 
mean ordinary springs 28} feet, and neaps 21} feet.. Off the port the 
tides run about 8 knots, increasing to 4 and 5 towards. the light vessel,. 
and the caution must be mcmberes that, hoth ebb. and flood: set pec 
over:the sands. : Paes 
Pilots and. Steam-tugs. ~ Tioensed pilots are oe in. eoadinaser ie 
attend on vessels, and will .board them outside in moderate weather. A 
stranger for the port should hoist the usual cea so soon as the 
Scarweather light vessel is passed. 
_ The signal for the tug which belongs to the a is a whiffed eaaica ae 
day, and a- white light over either of the side lights. .. oy 
‘Drrecrroms,—The approaches to Porthcawl are so well defined -by 
day and night that few directions are required. Leading marks. have 
already been given for clearing the Scarweather on the south and west, 
and from the light vessel, a direct course can be steered for the break- 
water, of E. by 8.4.5. It may, however, be useful to note, that either 
from the westward, or rounding out from the Mumbles, the Nash tights 
houses should not be brought to the southward of §.E. # E. until Newton 
down mill stump is on with Rhwchiwns farm, from which transit .an 
east course may be made:for Porthcawl. = 
If working up, the Scarweather will be cleared 80 (ony, as the Porthcawl 
lighthouse is not brought to the southward of E. by S. } S. and the Nash 
sands, the same object not to the northward of N.E. by E..} E. - 
By night the same safe boundary will be maintained so long as-the ved 
light of Porthcawl is not “Pree to the north of the white oe and the 
green to the south of it. a a 
' The gates of the basin will-be open when diete’ is about 16 feet water 
within, and a vessel may usually a for the harbour at about bia 
hours flood. i 
‘If the wind is from the westward, it is better to — under weigh to 
windward and wait the tide, than anchor. If unable to procure a pilot; 
round the lighthouse close, and if the entrance between the piers. cannot 
be fetched, drop the anchor, and assistance will soon be at hand. The 
helm must be carefully attended to, as-the space-is confined and. intrieate, 
and often a heavy ground swell increases the difficulty ; and for the 
latter reason, vessels should, before leaving port, have everything 
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secured, as they will jump into it, immediately after passing the light- 
house. 
. Edfe Boat.—There is.a life boat stationed a little to the north of the 
pier, and life preserving apparatus is kept at the si aa pan near 
to the tide signal staff. . 

Supplies of ordinary description can be obtained, and water from 
hydrants along the west side of the dock. 
. Wrade.—Large supplies of.coal, iron, and coke are shipped from the 
mineral districts inthe neighbourhood ; and the custom house returns for 
1867 were, coasters inwards, 83, of 4,283 tons ; coasters outwards, 573, 
of 57,597 tons; foreign, with cargo, 2, of 230 tons; foreign outwards, 
57, of. 13,389 tons ; in ballast, 30, of 7,171 tons ; besides 536, of 60, ae | 
tons, which did not requite clearances. 

The docks are connected by a railway with the ar Wales line, and 
northward to and beyond Measteg. 

_ Population in. 1861, 200; or, if including the villages of Nottage, 3 000. 
- From Porthcawl the coast sweeps to the south-eastward, 24 miles for 
the Ogmore fiver, with a range of high sandhills, called the Newton 
Burrows, extending in therefrom for a considerable distance. On the 
inner margin of the Burrows, about a mile and a quarter from the port, 
is the village of Newton Nottage, with its steeple church ; it is fronted 
by a low point, rocks from which and on both sides, dry out at low 
water to about 2 cables, and connecting with a sandy shore, increases 
to half a mile to abreast of the outlet of the river. From the Ogmore, the 
coast, with a slight inward curve, trends about E. by S. for the Nash 
point; it has a general bold, cliffy, margin, rising from 100 to 200 feet, 
and the connected low water of rock and sand dries out about two cables. 
About half way is Dunraven castle, surrounded by wood, and upon a 
projecting point which is bold to, is a flagstaff elevated 232 feet, a 
tower a little S.E. of it, and a summer house towards the extreme 
point of the cliff, all of which are useful marks from the sea. -Ogmore 
down, elevated 321 feet, falls abruptly towards the river, and rounded 
hills about the same height extend onwards to the Nash point: On 
the down, half way between Dunraven and the Ogmore, and half a mile 
fromm the shore, is Groes house, a good leading mark for the Nash passage. 
Under Dunraven i is the only good landing place for that part of the coast, 


NASH POINT and LIGHTS.—Nash point is an abrupt. and pro- 
minent feature of the north shore of the Bristol channel whichi is’ there 
contracted 10 half the width it is across abreast of the Mumbles. Two 
lighthouses stand upon a table-land 77 feet above high water, close to the 
edge of the cliff; the northern or lower lighthouse is 600 feet from the 
point, and from it the upper one bears S.E. by E. } E, 333 yards; they 
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are elevated respectively 136 and 182 feet above high water. They, with 
the keepers’ dwellings, are painted white, and both lights are bright and 
fixed, and can be seen at a distance of 17 and 19 miles in clear weather. 
The brilliancy of the high light shows between the bearings S.E. } E., 
N.W.3N., and that of the low one between S.E. by S. and N. by W. 4 W., 
but they will be seen faintly beyond these limits, especially the nearer 
the lights are closed. From alower chamber of the high lighthouse, a red 
light is shown between the bearings of N.W. 4 W. and N.W. by W. 4 W. 
From these lights Lundy bears W. 4 N. 45 miles ; the Foreland, 
S.W. by W. # W. 124 miles ; Scarweather light vessel, N.W. by W. 14 
miles ; the Breaksea or One Fathom bank light vessel, S.E. 10} miles; 
and Minehead bluff, the nearest point on the south coast, S.S.W. 10 miles. 

When these lights are in a line bearing S.E. by E. + E. they clear the 
Nash and Scarweather sands along the southern side, the eastern limit of 
the lower light clears the west end of the Culver, and the southern 
limit of the red cut and by day the upper lighthouse on with a white 
mark on the cliff, half a mile to the eastward of it, clears the Breaksea 
point. To prevent the possibility of the Nash lights being mistaken 
for those on St. Ann’s head, it may be well to remember that when 
approaching them from the westward, the high light of the former will 
appear to the southward or right of the lower, whereas in the latter case 
it will be to the northward or left. 


TUSEER ROCK and BEACON.—About §.8.E. 14 miles from Porth- 
cawl lighthouse, and the same distance W.S.W. from the Ogmore river, is 
the centre of this rock, the highest part of which dries up about 12 feet 
at low-water springs; it isa little over halfa mile in a N.W. and S.E. 
direction, and the same distance N.E. and S.W., but cee in outline ; 
it is bold on the S.E. side only. 

On the south-west extreme there is an iron beacon with staff and ball, 
from which the Nash point bears S.E. by E.} E. From this beacon to 
the Fairy rock and eastward towards the shore, the bottom is very uneven ; 
about half way to Newton point there is a pool of 3 fathoms, where 
coasters occasionally anchor, but there are several rocks having only 
3 and 6 feet over them, so that no inside passage can be recommended. 

A little south-east of Dunraven there is a ledge extending along shore 
for 1} miles, from three-quarters to half a mile in width, having patches 
of from 6 to 9 feet over them. 


NASH samwns stretch out in a N.W. direction for 8 miles from the 
Nash point ; they are divided into three divisions, called the Nash, the 
Middle, and West Nash. The first dries 7 feet, and is about a mile long 
and 1} cables in breadth, the eastern end being distant about half a mile 
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from the nearest shore ; the Middle, 14 miles westward from this, has 
3 feet over it at low water ; and the Western portion extends for 3 miles 
beyond this, with depths of from 14 to 3 fathoms over a bottom of fine 
brown sand. In the same direction, for about 2 miles, there are shoals 
and rocky patches, those at the outer extreme having from 34 to 5 fathoms 
over them. The greatest breadth, including the 3 fathom line, is less than 
half a mile, and is about the centre of the sands, which shelve down 
abruptly on both sides into 7 and 9 fathoms over sand and stones or coarse 
gravel. About a mile south of the W. Nash are several rocky heads, 
having 54 fathoms over them. 

Between the east end of the sand and the Nash point there is a narrow 
channel, half a cable in width, with from 5 to 6 fathoms in it ; it increases 
to 1} miles abreast the Tusker, where, about half way out, there is a 
patch of 44 fathoms. 

In the channel, between the Nash and the Scarweather, the ground is _ 
even ; the greatest depth is about 12 fathoms over sand and broken shells, 
and some stones. 

Buoys.—Four buoys mark the outside of this extensive danger, viz., 
the “ West Nash ” in 9 fathoms, a spiral buoy painted with red and white 
horizontal bands, and surmounted by a staff and diamond; from it the 
Nash high lighthouse, its length open northward of the low one, bears 
S.E. ? E.; Porthcawl lighthouse, E.N.E. 3} miles; East Scarweather 
buoy, N. by E. } E. 2} miles; and the S.W. Nash buoy, S.E. 2 E. 
2 miles. 

The S.W. Nash is a can painted in red and white vertical stripes, and 
lies in 74 fathoms, with Margam trees on with Porthcawl tide lights staff, 
bearing N.E.by N.}.N; Nash high lighthouse a little north of the low 
one, S.E. 3 8.; and the S.E. Nash buoy S.E. ? E. 2} miles. The S.E. 
buoy which lies abreast of the Middle sand, is a red and white chequered 
can in 74 fathoms, upon the same bearing of the Nash as the last; Dun- 
raven summer house, E.N.E. 2,3, of a mile; and the East Nash buoy, 
S.E. £ E. 3 miles ; this latter buoy is also a can with red and white bands, 
and lies in 5 fathoms, S. by E. 4 E. 3 cables from the dry east end of the 
sand ; from it the high lighthouse is a little south of the low one, bearing 
S.E. by; E. i E. nearly seven-tenths of a mile; Groes house, between 
Dunraven flag staff and tower, N. } W. 

Tides.—It should be borne in mind, when closing the Nash sands, 
that the ebb and flood streams set obliquely across them to the N.N.W. 
and §.S.E. Two miles outside them, however, or when the high light- 
house is open to the southward of the lower one, the flood and ebb streams 
set fairly along the sands S.E. 4 E. and N.W. by W., both turning at the 
times of low and high water upon the shore, with about half an hour’s 
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slack; their rates amount to from .3 to 5 knots on springs, and 2 to- 3. 
knots on neaps. : 


| DYREcTrIowsS.—Vessels proceeding down channel past the. Nash will, 
when to the westward of the East Nash buoy, clear these sands so long 
as the lizhthouses are in one, bearing S. E. by E.} E. If wishing: to’ 
round in for Porthcawl, and in the absence of the buoy, Newton down’ 
mill stump on with Seabank or the new house, N.E. by E. 3:E., will clear: 
the west end of the sands. If at night, when she passes from: the green’ 
light of Porthcawl: into the white one, she will be on the line of a 
6 fathom swatchway, about half a mile east of the Perch - buoy, and 
which will lead up to the head of the breakwater ne of the buoy off 
the Fairy rock. «© e, 

- The Nash passage, of 5% fathoms leading into the inner. cite may: 
be taken with Groes house on with Dunraven tower (see view).* Upon: 
this line she may run'‘for half a mile beyond the buoy or. transit of ‘light- 
houses, when she must haul up, bringing the upper lighthouse to. bear 
S.E. 2 S., which will clear the Tusker a quarter of a mile to the south- 
west, and Scar and Rhwchiwns points in line, will lead round north-west 
of the rocks for Porthcawl, which may be steered for when its lighthouse 
bears N.E. by N. When working: to the south-east in thick weather, 
outside the Nash sands, itis advisable not to approach them nearer than 
a-depth of 10 fathoms. - . 

- In moderate weather, a-tolerable tidal anchorage may be taken. up 
inside the eastern end of the Nash sands in about 5 fathoms. 


 COAST.—St. Donat’s ‘Bluff. {—Three-quarters of a mile south-east’ of 
Nash point is St. Donat’s bluff, from whence the coast curves in, and a little 
within which are the ruins of St. Donat’s castle and watch tower, the 
Base of the latter elevated 207 feet. From this the coast is’ nearly 
straight for Breaksea point, which bears S.E. by E.6 miles from the 
Nash. Colhugh point is about 14 miles from St. Donat’s, and a mile 
north-éast from the point is the town of Llantwitt Major, with its square 

towered church, and white windmill, Four miles from the Nash, over 
the cliff, is a peaked roofed cottage, called the summer-house, and half a 
file N. by E. from ‘it, is the conspicuous mill of Boverton. There are 
cliffs of about 100 feet high as far as the summer-house point, but from it, 
to Breaksea, the shore is low, the shelving low water of rock and stones 
exteriding out but 14 cables, except off’ Colhugh point. | 

‘ Golhugh Reet dries out a third of a mile from the point _ in & 
W. ‘by S. direction, suddenly shelving up from 6 fathoms over foul ground 


ok Chart, No. 1183. a : 
 * See Admiralty Chart, Nash point to New Passage, No. 2682 ; scale =1 in, 
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a quarter of a mile off. The point of the reef bears S.E.4 E. 1} miles 
from the Nash high lighthouse, and it, with the rocky patches south-east, 
are cleared by day and night by the same marks which clear the 
Breaksea. In fine weather a.vessel may anchor. out of the flood stream, 
in the bight abreast of St. Donat’s castle, in 2 or 3 fathoms, a mile. off 
there will be about 7 over sand, and at a mile and. half 12 over 

BREAESHA POINT LEDGE and BUOY.—Breaksea point projects 
from off the west side of theriver Thaw above a quarter of a-mile beyond 
the general line of high water; :it is formed of low sandhills; Lay’s farm 
situated about the centre of the burrows. Three-quarters of a ‘mile north; 
is ‘a cluster of houses called West Aberthaw, north-west of. which‘ s 
Gileston rectory; ‘a large yellow house surrounded by'trees.. Close within 
the point the slopmg banks rise to 150 feet, which under. certain aspects; 
have: by their shade, hae dangerously deceptive to vessels in judging ue 
their distance off. - 

The low-water shore, of limestone boulders and poe dries out boul 
2 cables from the point, filling up the bights on either side, the water 
deepening gradually to 4 fathoms over foul ground a half a mile beyond. 
- Half a mile W.S.W. of the point is a red and white chequered can buoy 
in 5 fathoms, in the absence of which, the danger will be cleared by. day, 
when the Nash high lighthouse is on with the white mark on St. Donat’s 
cliff; and by night, so ae as the red light is not —— from the white 
ene of the same tower. 

The flood and ebb streams run stout 3 cnet at springs, and daring the 
strength of the tide there is a considerable overfall off the point. On the 
ebb anchorage may be taken up.in 3 fathoms west of Breaksea: point y:and 
vessels procuring limestone, which is here noted for its good qualities, find 
a convenient layerage in the inlet to the river,-and off a a 
in the opposite bight. | 

Roos Point is a limestone cliff 32 feet high, 2 miles E. S.E. of Breaksea 
it is the most southern point of the Welsh coast; from it the shore 
trends in 14 miles, forming, with Coldknap point, the shallow bight of 
Porthkerry, on the west side of which is the square towered church of 
the village, and a conspicuous house, both surrounded with much wood. 

Chapel Rock.—Off Porthkerry, three-quarters of a-mile from Roos 
point, and on the line between it and the outer point of Barry island, is 
the Chapel rock, which dries at low-water springs ; there are 4 fathoms 
2 cables outside of it, and the two pou of perry island in one, clears it 

in the same depth. -: v3 

Barry Inlet and Xsle.—Coldknap sche is the we -boundary of 
Barry inlet, which is 13-miles east and west, and three-quarters of -a mile 
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in depth ; two points of the island, which is irregular in form and three- 
quarters of a mile in length, project beyond the boundary line of the inlet, 
and a small stream which issues from the north-east corner of the inlet passes 
round within the isle, and out between it and Coldknap point, which at 
the narrowest part are about 2 cables distant. At low water the inlet is 
entirely dry, rocks and stony projections overlapping both entrances, but 
chiefly obstructing the eastern or broader one, on the right of which, 
14 cables from the high water, is Bendrick rock, which does not cover. 
Between the island points there is a clean sandy bay ; and a good layerage 
of mud between the island and the shore offers shelter for small vessels by 
the western entrance, which at half tide springs will have about 14 feet 
water, and at neaps, 7. Within Coldknap point will be seen the square 
tower of the coastguard station, and the belfry of Barry church half a 
mile beyond ; and on the island is the residence of the proprietor.* 

Off the west point of Barry island to half a mile beyond Bendrick rock, 
there is a depth of 6 fathoms at 24 cables from the shore, but between 
Roos point and Coldknap there are rocky patches of 44 nearly a mile 
off. 

Bully Island and Lavernock Point.{f—The east end of Sully bears 
E. by S. 22 miles from Barry. Itis a narrow isle about .a quarter of a 
mile long, and although elevated only 49 feet, stands conspicuously out ata 
quarter of a mile from the shore. The coast within, to which it is con- 
nected at half-tide, is indented, bounded by low cliffs and rounded slopes, 
the Mount abreast of the island being 180 feet above high water. 
Lavernock point is less than a mile and a quarter E. by N. of Sully, from 
whence the land turns abruptly N.E. by E. 4 E., or nearly at aright angle; 
the cliff is 46 feet high, rising to 109 feet towards the west, and close 
within the point is the small church with a beltry, and a farmhouse. 
The character of the low-water shore is chiefly rock and ‘stones; it dries 
out about a cable from the island, and off the shore west of it to Bendrick, 
and in the bight, a muddy spit extends outa third of a mile. South of 
Lavernock, level blocks of limestone and some shingle dry out a quarter 
of a mile, a sandy spit connecting it with Sully, near which is a small 
pool useful as a resort for hovelling boats on the look-out for yessels 
coming up. | 

Half a mile westward of the island there is anchorage out of the 
strength of the tide, in 34 fathoms, with the south points of the island in 
a line. 


* A line of railway branching from the Taff Vale and South Wales railways has been 
projected to Barry island, with the view of forming a harbour and sea-bathing place. 
+ See Admiralty Chart of Cardiff, No, 1182 ; scale=4 in. 
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Lavernock and Ranie Spits and Buoy.—From off a little north of 
Lavernock point, a ridge of shingle dries out a third of a mile towards 
Monkstone, leaving a shallow bight between it and the low water of the 
point ; off the latter is the Ranie spit, two stony patches which dry up 
3 and 14 feet at springs. A low round-topped buoy marks the danger, 
it is coloured black and white in vertical stripes and lies 4 cables E.S.E. 
from the point upon the following bearings: Lavernock church 
N.W. by W. 3 W., Flatholm lighthouse S. by E. 4 E., One Fathom bank 
buoy S.W. by W. } W., and West Cardiff buoy N.E. by E. 4 E. six-tenths 
of amile. ‘Fhis point should not be rounded closer from the southward 
than with Barry island on with the south end of Sully, bearing 
W. by N. FN. 

Bully Ledge and Allridge Shoal, &c.—A sandy spit with from 23 to 
3 fathoms over it, extends beyond the rocky low-water of Lavernock, 
S.W. nearly a mile from the point. Three-quarters of a mile S.S.W. 
from Sully island is Allridge shoal of 24 and 3 fathoms sand, it lies 
about S.W. and N.E., and is 2 cables in length; and W. by.S. 2 miles 
from the island is a connected ledge of from 4 to 5 fathoms, with shoaler 
patches of 3 fathoms half way out. These will be cleared to the south-~- 
ward when Breaksea point is on with Roos point, bearing W.N.W. 
Sully villa, on the shore with wood, open east of the island, clears Allridge 
shoal to the east. 


FLATHOLM r8LAmD lies §.S.E. nearly 24 miles from Lavernock, and 
about 2 miles N. by E. from Steepholm, which is described on page 45, 
the island is low and neurly circular, with a diameter of nearly a third of 
a mile; it has a cliffy outline, elevated about 50 feet at the south end, 
sloping gently therefrom towards the north. No low-water features 
extend beyond 14 cables, which also includes the two-fathom line, On 
the highest part of the island is a lighthouse with the keepers’ dwellings 
attached, and on the north side a farmhouse, and other buildings in 
connexion with the fortifications.*¥ The best landing place is on a shingle 
beach on the north-east side of the island, off which is also a tolerable 
anchorage in 3 fathoms, sand, useful for coasters, and where steam tugs 
will generally be found. 

The Lighthouse is a white tower 99 feet high, and from the lantern, 
which is elevated 156 feet above high water, is shown a fixed white light, 
which in clear weather should be visible 18 miles ; from between the 
bearings S. + E. and S.W. the light is coloured red. 


SURROUNDING DANGERS and Buoys.—The main channel between 
the Holms, of 11 fathoms and upwards, approaches within a quarter of a 


* Works in progress, 
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mile of the lighthouse, but rocks and shoals extend in the immediate 
vicinity for a mile off the three other sides of Flatholm, and it: may be 
here noted that the shoals in this locality have a peat trend of abeut 
W.S.W. and E.N.E. 

‘Mew Patch, of 7 feet, is half a mile E. by N. of the lighthouse ; this 
rocky ground is about half a mile in. length by 14 cables in breadth, and 
at the eastern end in 4 fathoms, there is a can:buoy chequered in red and 
white ; from it the lighthouse bears W. by 8. 4 S. eight-tenths of a mile, 
the Grounds light vessel E. by N. 64 miles, the Monkstone N.N.E.}E. 
2 miles nearly, and Ranié ‘spit buoy N.W. #.N. 24 miles. ‘For a mile and 
a half north-east of this buoy, and uniting nearly with the Monkstone flats, 
the ground is uneven, with depths of 3} to 5 fathoms over sand and stones 5 
between the New err and the island ners’ ig a narrow eee oF 
10 fathoms. 

. Mackenzie shoate—The -west ténd of this shoal is soak a mile W. s, W. 
from the south poiht of Flatholm, towards..which it extends for half that 
distance, the least water over it is 9 feet, sand, which probably only covers a 
rocky. base ; a.spiral: buoy, painted in red.and: white horizontal. bands, in 24 
fathoms, marks the west end of the chief danger, and from it the lighthouse 
bears.N.E. by E. 3 E. nine-tenths ofa mile, the Rudder of Steepholm S. 4 E. 
1? mile, the Wolf buoy N. by W.-1} mile, and the Breaksea. light vessel 
W.4N.6 miles. There are 12 fathoms within 2 cables of the south edge 
of the shoal, on the west.it slopes gradually into 9, but towards the Wolf 
there are patches of 24 fathoms extending out from the island. In the 
_ absence of the buoy, the S.W. and N.W. ends of the Mackenzie will be 
cleared when Brent knoll is on the east side of Steepholm S.E. by E. } E. 
and Monkstone well open of the pouinewery end of Flatholm,. ae 
N.E. 
| Platholm Shelf, “of 24 fathoms, rock, lies within a. third of a mile 
WN.N.W. of the north end of Flatholm ; between .it and the mvaivee there 
is a channel of 6 fathoms. . 3 

‘The Wolves lie N.W.  N. a little over .a mile from the lighthouse, 
they consist of three small-rocky heads which dry up 54 feet at low-water, 
and are about half a cable in extent; on the south side it is bold, but 
for 2 cables W. by S. of the rock there are patches of 23 and 3 fathoms, 
over these rocks the tides run very rapidly. 

A red can: buoy is moored -14 cables to the westward of the rocks in 
4 fathoms; from it the Flatholm lighthouse bears S.E., } E. 1} miles, 
Lavernock church N. ? W. 13 miles, and the West Cardiff buoy N.N.E. 
2 miles. 

The Centre Ledge is included within the 5-fathom line which surrounds 
the Wolves, and extends towards the Monkstone for 12 miles. It is of 
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foul ground, half a mile long, lying across for Lavernotk, and a quarter 
in width, the Jeast water over it being 2} fathoms. 

Monkstone is N.E. 4 N. 2} miles from Flatholm, it is a small rock 
which uncovers at low water 104 feet, about a cable in length S.E. by E. 
and N.W. 4 W., and is a little within the south-western termination of 
the three-fathom flats, which extend from off the north-east shore of the 
channel ; on it is erected a stone beacon furneun by a oo age 
which is 40 ‘feet above high water. 

Fairway Shoal lies W. by §. 14 miles from the Woe the aeast 
water over it is.3} fathoms, hard ground. ; oS 

One Fathom Bank.— This name has been retained, although there is aa 
less water, by the survey of 1866, than 2 fathoms, The: shallowest part 
of ‘the bank is W. 3 §. exactly 4 miles from Flatholm lighthouse, towards 
which it trends with depths of from 2 to 3 fathoms for three-quarters of a 
mile ; within the five-fathoms the extent is about 2 miles, with an extremo 
breadth :of a third of a mile; the bottom chiefly sand, except at the 
west end, where it is mixed with stones. Near the north-west end is a 
can buoy painted in red and white horizontal bands, from it the Ranie 
spit buoy, on with the Cardiff West, bears N.E, by E. 4 E. 5 miles; the 
Rudder ‘of Steepholm E.S.E. 42 miles ; East Culver buoy S. by E, 2 E, 
8 miles ; and Barry church over the left end of Barry island, N. 4 W. 3? 
miles, which latter in the absence of the buoy will clear the danger. 
Brean Down in line with the south side of Steepholm bearing S.E. by E., 
leads north-east of the One Fathom bank. Anchor head a little open 
north of Steepholm E. by S. clears it on the south side, and if bound to 
Cardiff from the main channel, Penarth head on a bearing of N. by E.4 E. 
will lead up west of the Wolves buoy, to that off the Ranie spit. At 
night Flatholm light bearing E. by N. leads along the south edge as the 
bank, half a mile distant from it. 

A Light Vessel is moored in 8 fathoms 2 miles W. by 1 N. 4 N. from the 
buoy ; she exhibits a white revolving light with a flash every 15 seconds ; 
it is elevated 38 feet, and is visible 9 miles ; from a lower pedestal abaft, 
14 feet high, there is also a red light. The vessel is painted red, with 
‘“‘ Breaksea ” upon her sides, and from her bears the Nash high lighthouse, 
half-way between the low one and the white mark on St. Donats cliff, 
N.W. 104 miles; Breaksea buoy N.W. 4 N. 5 miles ; West Culver S.S.W. 
84 miles; Flatholm lighthouse E. 3 S. 7 miles; and the Sandridge buoy, 
off the Foreland W. 2 S. 20 miles. 

From abreast of the Nash sands, 10 fathoms and upwards, will be found 
at 2 miles off the shore, running up in a gut within the light vessel and 
One Fathom bank, and nearly uniting with the channel of the same depth 
between the Holms, the bottom of sand and stones. The soundings in the 
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passage south of the light vessel have been described on page 45, and 
between the foregoing-mentioned shoals there will be found varying 
depths of from 5} to 9 fathoms. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at Flatholm at 6h. 54m. 
local, or 7h. 6m. Greenwich time ; springs rise 37 feet, neaps 284 ; neap 
range 20 feet; the soundings are, however, reduced to a 2-feet lower 
level. The general direction of the tidal stream runs fair in the channel 
between the Holms, the flood at the rate of 3 knots at springs and 14 
neaps, the ebb 4 and 2 knots, turning at the time of high and low water 
by the shore. Nearer the north side of the channel the rate is less until 
you arrive off Lavernock, where the flood runs 43, the ebb 5 knots, 
causing a considerable overfall abreast of the point. 


APPROACH to CARDIF¥.—From Lavernock to Penarth head the dis- 
tance is 2} miles, the cliffy shore having a slight inward curve. Penarth 
head is the highest headland on the north shore of Bristol channel ; its 
nearly perpendicular cliff is curiously veined by gypsum, and upon the 
summit, a little within the fall, is the conspicuous towered church of the 
village, its base elevated 229 feet. Northward of the head, and between it 
and Cardiff there is a considerable bay, the artificial works from both sides 
approaching across the entrance to within a quarter of a mile; into this 
bay the under-mentioned rivers discharge. 

Rivers Ely and Taff.—The Ely rises in the hilly district of Glamorgan- 
shire to the westward of the confluence of the two Rhonddas ; it passes 
west of Llantrissant, and close south of Peterston, St. Brides, and St. 
Fagans, and north of the villages of St. Georges and Michaelston ; under 
Ely bridge near Llandaff, and from thence, with numerous winds, through 
the marshy lands at the foot of Leckwith and Llandough hills, where it is 
crossed by one railway viaduct, and two road bridges. After a course of 
20 miles it unites with the sea, over a low-water flat of mud and stones, 
close under Penarth head. 

The Taff rises on the west side of Peny-van in Brecknockshire in two 
streams, which unite on their entrance into Glamorganshire a little north 
of Merthyr Tydvil; this town, so noted for its ironworks, is passed by 
the river on the west ; and 12 miles south, near Quakers yard, it receives 
from the east the Bargawd Taff, and, 2 miles beyond, the Cynon from the 
west by Aberdare. Thus augmented the river flows on to Newbridge, 
and is there joined by the Rhonddzs, also from the west ; its course is now 
south-easterly ; emerging from the hilly country at the foot of the steep 
falls of the Garth, it passes on to Cardiff slong the west side of the town, 
where it is crossed by one railway and three other bridges ; from this it 
winds through muddy flats for 2 miles, and enters the channel a little 
north of the Ely, the length of the river from its source to Cardiff being 
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about 36 miles, About a mile above the Cardiff bridge there is a weir 
across the river, from whence the water is conducted by a feeder for the 
supply of the docks ; the tide reaches about half that distance, but it is 
navigable only for vessels to the Glamorganshire canal. 

From Penarth head round to Cardiff, the coast boundary consists of dock 
and shore embankments, town and dock walls, and low marsh lands 
which are covered at very high tides. From the south Carditf projection, 
the land trends E.N.E. 24 miles for the Rumney river, which divides the 
counties of Glamorgan and Monmouth. The situation of Cardiff is so 
low, and its churches and other buildings are so intercepted by the masts 
of its numerous shipping, that none can be depended on as leading marks. 
St. Johns church, with a high tower, stands at the north end of the town, 
about 14 miles from the docks, and St. Mary’s, with its two pointed 
towers, about two-thirds that distance, nearly on the same line. 

The connected low-water shore between Lavernock and Penarth dries 
out about a quarter of a mile, and is composed chiefly of rock and large 
stones. Abreast of Penarth the “Cefn-y-wrach,” an extensive bed of 
stones, rounds out to about half a mile, and forms the southern boundary 
of the Taff outlet, which has been straightened and. deepened. Nearly 
half a mile outside this entrance channel is a patch of gravel, awash at 
low springs, and a little north is the large deposit of mud and stones 
called the Orchards, which extends out from the shore above a mile, and 
dries up at the highest part 9 feet. The outlet of the Rumney is 2 miles 
from that of the Taff; and with the exception of a gravelly bed at the 
mouth and small detached patches off it, the low-water feature is mud, 
drying out about a mile, in a line with the shore. 


OFFLYING SANDS AND SHOALS.—Cardiff Grounds.—The entrance 
channels to both Cardiff and Penarth, and the muddy flats on which lay 
large fleets of vessels, are protected on the south-east by the sand ridge, 
less than a mile from the shore, known as the Cardiff grounds ; its dry 
south-west extreme bears from Lavernock point E. by N. 4 N. 14 miles, 
and from thence the sands trend N.E. by E. $ E. for 3 miles, with a back 
turn towards the S.W. of about a mile, leaving a bight with about 
2 fathoms between it and the narrow neck of the sand on the north-west. 
The breadth of the lower half of the sand is half a mile, its centre drying 
up 11 feet, the south-west part 8, with a swatchway awash between, and 
towards the north-east end, the sands shelve down into hummocks which 
uncover from 4 feet to one at low tides ; a long shallow extending nearly 
to the Peterstone flats, with from 1 to 6 feet of water over it. 

Buoys.—F our buoys mark these grounds along the inner or north-west 
side, and one upon the spit on the east ; viz., a black spiral buoy, with staff 
and globe, called the West Cardiff; it lies in 4 fathoms, with Lavernock point 
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bearing W. 4 S., nearly a mile distant ; Monkstone E. by S. #8. 12 miles; 
the east end of Steepholm a little open of the west side of Flatholm S.} W.; 
and the Middle Cardiffbuoy N.E. + E. one milé. The Middle, a black can 
in 24 fathoms, lies. a little south-west of the Swatchway, with Penarth 
church N.W. by N. 1,4, of a mile; Ranie spit buoy S.W. 4. W. 14 miles ; 
and the Hook buoy, N.E. by E. } E. nearly 1} miles. ‘The Hook lies in 
2 fathoms, and is also a black can, from it the Ely river coal tips, on 
with Penarth flagstaff point, N.W. by W.4 W.; and the East Cardiff 
E.N.E. I), miles. The East Cardiff is a black spiral buoy, with staff and 
globe, in 14 fathoms, with Lavernock point'in a line with the Middle 
buoy 8S.W. by W. 4 W.; Battery shed on the shore, N.W. 2 miles; and the 
S.W. spit buoy, Welsh grounds, E.S.E. 4 miles. The Cardiff spit is a 
red and white chequered spiral buoy, in 3 fathoms, from it the Monkstone 
bears S. by W. + W. one mile; Ranie spit buoy W. by 8.458. 24 miles ; Pe- 
narth church N.W. ? W. 24 miles ; and the S.W. spit buoy east 44 miles. 

Anchorages.—Cardiff and Penarth Roads.—This is the safest refuge 
on the north side of the Bristol. channel ; for large vessels the space for 
anchorage is limited, and consequently at times much crowded, and in 
- bad weather, when the banks are covered, it is exposed to a tumbling sea 
from the southward. Perfect security will, however, be found for a large 
fleet of coasters on the extensive mud flats above the Cefn-y-wrach, 
which dry up from 8 to 14 feet ; the anchor may be let go when the west 
end of Steepholm is open of Flatholm about a third of its length, and the 
Penarth engine-house chimney open of the dock embankment or flagstaff 
point ; this latter line will clear vessels from taking the ground ane the 
banks of the Taff entrance channel, 

In the roads the best anchorage is in the pool, which commences half a 
mile south-west of the Middle buoy, and extends to near the Hook ; in it 
will ‘be found from 3 to 5 fathoms, over clay. A good position may be 
taken up with the west end of the two Holms in one 8S. by W. + W., and 
Penarth coastguard flagstaff a little left of the lifeboat house W.N.W. 
Caution is necessary in all cases where the water is shallow and the range 
of tide’ so great and fii to prevent the vessel grounding on _ 
anchors. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, we Cardiff at 6h. 56m. toes, 
or 7h. 8m. Greenwich time; high springs rise 42 feet, mean springs 37}, 
neaps 29, and neap range 214; and it is to be noted that all soundings 
and low-water feature at and about Cardiff are reduced to the lowest 
spring range ; in the roads the flood runs YW knots at springs and 1 at 
neaps, the ebb 24 and 11... 

Pilots and Steam Tugs.—Theére is a large fleet of both pilot vessels and 
steam tugs, the former being mostly cutter-rigged, with the letter C in 
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their mainsails } they will chiefly be found cruising, or at anchor at Lundy, 
Ilfracombe, the Foreland, the Nash and Breaksea points. The a for 
a steam tug is the ensign whiffed at the peak. 

‘Directions.—The approaches to Cardiff. are so well marked by lights 
and buoys, and pilot and other assistance so numerous and ready, that 
beyond the foregoing description, and the caution always to be prepared 
with the lead, few, if any, directions are necessary. The principal channel 
up is along northward of the One Fathom bank, leaving the Wolves buoy 
on the right, and passing in between the Ranie spit and the West Cardiff 
buoys; beyond which anchorage may be taken up; if for shelter only, near 
the position mentioned, or otherwise most advantageous for the docks, to 
which vessels proceed with the assistance of steam. In the absenceof the 
Wolves buoy, a good course up will be with the Breaksea light vessel 
E. by N., and in the event of the West Cardiff buoy not being seen, the 
west end of the Cardiff grounds will be cleared when the east end-of 
Steepholm is in line with the west side of Flatholm,S.} W. At night 
the same safe course can be made by keeping the-white light of the Holm 
brightly distinct from: the red cut, bearing S. 4 E., and both the Wolves 
rock and Ranie spit buoys, will be cleared by the red lights of the new pier 
and West Bute dock entrance in a line.* 

If approaching from the eastward, the Cardiff ae will be élgated when 
the Rudder, or west end of Steepholm,.is on with the Monkstone, 
S.S.W. 4 W.; and the swatchway across the grounds will have 21 ‘feet. at 
half tide, on the line of Penarth inn, a red house on the shore in the bay, 
and Penarth flagstaff. point. . : 

Penarth Harbour and ee the north bank of the river 
Ely, half. a mile above the dock entrance, a wharf, and ten coal tips have 
been constructed in connexion with the Taff Vale railway; this constitutes 
the tidal harbour to which, in the channel of the river, there will not be 
less than 31 feet at high water ordinary springs, and 22 at neaps 3 .and 
abreast of the wharf and ap from 25 to 30, and oe: 16 to 21 feet at the 
corresponding times. 

. Docks.—Penarth dock lies under the north side of the head, xsd’ was 
opened for the admission of shipping in 1865; it is 2,100 feet.Jong, ‘by 
370 in width, comprising 174 acres, with an entrance of 60 feet, affording 
a depth over the sill of 35 feet at springs, and 27 at neaps; at the head 
there is.a graving dock adapted for the largest class of vessels.f A lock. 
of 270 feet-in length connects the dock with a basin of 3:acres, having 
an entrance’ of:the. same.depth and capacity. Being a tidal dock, the 
Bates can be opened:so. as. to afford a free passage in and out without the 
a ss ae 
'* These lights are to be exhibited in the spring of 1869. - ¢ In sropeeds: : 
H2 
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necessity of locking. All the gates, ballast cranes, and coal tips are 
worked by hydraulic power, and both sides of the dock are in direct com- 
munication with the surrounding railway system. Water from numerous 
hydrants is supplied at the rate of a shilling for 100 gallons, and in the 
harbour for half that price. On the south side of the dock entrance, a 
wooden pier curves out 212 feet to the S.E.; at the end is a signal staff, 
from which a black ball by day and a white light by night denotes that 
vessels may enter. By the river channel, and across the Cefn-y-wrach, 
on a bearing of N.N.W. from the Cardiff middle buoy, there will be 
38 feet at ordinary springs, and 24 at neaps; boats will get up to the 
pier landing at about 23 hours flow of a spring tide. Vessels intending to 
enter the dock must exhibit two flags at the main. 

The number and tonnage of vessels which entered the harbour and 
docks in 1867 were 2,766=460,857, and the quantity of coals shipped 
amounted to 729,298 tons, the facilities for loading enabling a vessel to 
take on board in one tide 1,050 tons. 

Glamorganshire Canal.—This canal lies on the west side of the town of 
Cardiff, connecting it with Merthyr and Aberdare, rising to an elevation 
above the sea lock, over a distance of 24 miles to the first named place, of 
568 feet 5 inches. It was opened for the passage of vessels in 1798, being 
the first dock accommodation which Cardiff afforded. The entrance is by a 
buoyed cut from the Taff river, and the sea lock is 103 feet long by 27 feet 
broad, having 18 feet 8 inches over the sill at springs and 9 feet 8 inches 
at neaps; over the sill of the inner gates there is a depth of 18 feet, and 
the length of the canal for the discharge and loading of vessels is 5,412 
feet, of an average width of 100 feet, in which there is a depth decreasing 
from 13 to 9 feet. On the east side of the canal there are two small 
docks for the building and repairs of vessels, and one in connexion with 
the Taff Vale railway. 

In 1867 the number of vessels which entered was 1,166, of 90,739 tons. 

The river channel to the canal is very tortuous, from the Cardiff cut it is 
marked by red buoys which are to be left on the starboard hand, and black 
“logs” upon the port ; the least depth will be 20 feet at ordinary high- 
water springs, and 12 at neaps, and as the muddy banks are in places very 
steep it is necessary to use caution to prevent grounding, on either side. 

Bute Docks.—The construction of these extensive works commenced 
in the year 1835 through the private enterprise and energy of the second 
Marquess of Bute ; the West dock, the first undertaken, is about 1,900 feet 
eastward of the Glamorganshire canal, and lies nearly magnetic north and 
south ; this was followed by the East dock of more than double the 
capacity, parallel to, and 800 feet from the first, and in 1867 a large basin 
was commenced, which with the surrounding land and pier occupy a 
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considerable portion of the muddy flat south of the docks. The two first 
are filled by the water from the river Taff through the feeder before 
mentioned, but the basin by the tide. There is water communication for 
barges between the upper end of the docks and the Glamorganshire canal, 
and between the south-east corner of the west dock and the basin, which 
latter is by a lock adapted for shipping. The relative size of the various 
works are as follows :— 


‘Depth over Sill. 


— omcat, [Length Breadth in fect. | Area, | @eapep |-— 

Springs. | Neaps. 
a. Yr. p. ft. in. | ft. in. 

West Bute dock - | 1839 | 4,000 200 18 2 2 |19to18 — — 

Basin - - — 300 200 1 1 0 _ —_ _ 
Sea gates 45 feet, | — — — — — 28 0/19 0 
inner lock -| — 152 36 — — 28 8/18 8 

East dock - - | 1859 | 4,300 | from 300 to 500| 43 1 38 25 — —_ 

Basin - - — 380 250 2 2 0 — —_ —_ 
Sea lock - -| — 220 55 — —_ 31 0/22 0 
Inner lock - -| — 200 50 —~ — 31 8|21 8 

South Basin* -j| — /| 1,000 500 11 0 0 36 — — 
Sea lock - - —_ 300 70 —_ ; — 85 8] 26 8 

Connecting lock - | — 380 60 — — 22 0 —_ 


There are four graving docks, the first at the head of the West Bute 
dock, of 269 feet in length, 40 feet in breadth, depth over sill 124 feet ; 
the second, on the west side of the East. dock, of 435 feet in length, 48 feet 
in breadth, depth over sill 18 feet ; the third, at the head of the South 
basin,* 450 feet in length, 60 feet in breadth, depth over the sill 22 feet ; 
the fourth, outside and west of the West dock, of 240 feet in length, 
45 feet in breadth, depth over sill 18 feet at spring, 9 feet at neap. 

On the east side of the dock entrance there is a gridiron of 350 feet in 
length, over which there is 21 feet at springs, and 12 at neaps, and on the 
west, a landing stage for steamers, &c., where, at a 3 hours’ flood, there 
will be about 15 feet at springs, and 6 at neaps. From the south-west 
end of the embankment, enclosing the south basin, a timber pier, called 
the Low-water landing pier, projects with a slight curve for 1,200 feet, 
with a light tower at the head ; there is a railway down to the end of the 
pier, at which there is a pontoon for the landing and discharge of passengers 
and goods, together with a lift and crane worked by hydraulic power. 

Lights and Signals.— The entrance to the docks over the flats is 
by the channel of the river Taff and artificial cut, the former bearing 
from the mouth W. 4 N. half a mile, and the latter from thence one mile 


* Tn progress, 
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N. by E. 2 E. straight up; it is deepened to the landing pier BO as to 
afford 7:feet at low-water springs. _ 

The light from the pier head is red, elevated 24 fect above high water, 
and is lit throughout the night ; from a tower on the west side of the West 
Bute dock, another red light is exhibited, which when in line with . that at 
the pier head, bearing N. by E. 4 E., clears both the Wolf rock and the 
Ranie spit buoys.* On the east side of the west dock there are two red 
-lamps, which on a line lead up the cut. 

_ From a signal staff near the landing stage, and one east of the deekes i 

black ball will be shown when there is a “ free stem,” or when vessels may 
- come up the cut for the docks without previous permission ; when a red 
. flag is hoisted, only those upon the stemming list can enter ; and when 
a blue one, that the dock gates are closed for the tide. - 

Buoys. — The entrance fairway buoy, ared cone, lies in 12 feet water 
ordinary spring tides, with Penarth engine-house chimiey in line with its 
dock flagstaff point; and bears from Cardiff middle buoy N.N.E. 1} miles. 
East Cardiff buoy W. 3 'N. six-tenths of a mile; and Ranie ‘spit buoy 
N.E. 2 N. 22 miles. Three cables N.W. by W. } W., upon the dry mud 
on the right side of the entrance, is No. 2, a red can, and from it No, 3, a 
_red cone at the bend leading direct up, bears W. + N. about half a mile.* 
No. 4, black and red, is at the north side of the junction with the channel 
to the Glamorganshire canal, and from thence up to Cardiff there are buoys 
upon both sides, red upon the starboard hand, black on the port. 

Lifeboat.—There is a lifeboat stationed a little south of Penarth head, 
and life preserving apparatus at the coast guard steven situated a ees 
within it. 

Storm Signals are made from the Bute dock flagstaff, and from the coast 
guard station at Penarth. 

Ferry.—There is a steam ferry between Cardiff and Penarth every hour 
during tide time ; and at spring tides boats can land at the dock steps from 
about 2} hours flood to 34 hours ebb. 

Supplies of every thing necessary for an extensive home and foreign 
shipping trade can be procured at Cardiff. In the docks, water by hose 
and floating tank, and vessels in the roads can procure water with facility 
by a hose when the tide is up, a little north of the lifeboat-house. Ship 
building and repairing in wood and iron are carried on in all branches, as 
well as the manufactory of anchors, chain, and rope. 

Near the west dock is a seaman’s home, a church ship in the east dock, 
and an hospital ship moored near the entrance to the Glamorganshire 
canal. 


* The lights are to be exhibited, and buoys placed in the spring of 1869. 
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Trade.—The town and docks are in direct communication with all parts 
of the kingdom, as well as the surrounding mineral districts, by the South 
Wales, Taff Vale, and Rhymney railways, and steamers ply daily to Bristol 
and Burnham, and constantly to Ireland. The staple article of shipment 
is coal, but iron, tin, coke, and patent fuel are exported in considerable 
quantities ; iron ore and timber are the chief imports, and the Custom 
House returns, which include Penarth, were in 1867 as follows :— 

Number of vessels belonging to the port, 121, of 19,318 tons. Coasters 
inwards, 2,889= 249,266 tons. Outwards, 7,228=614,277 tons. Foreign 
trade inwards with cargoes, 634=128,659 tons; in ballast, 1,626=580,056 
tons. Foreign trade:outwards with cargoes, 4,507=1,507,680 tons ; in 
ballast, 32<-12,028: tons. Of coals exported there were 2,839,028 tons, 
and .exported foreign,-of iron, 144,042 tons ; aa fuel, 47, 283 tons ; 
and coke, 12,434 tons. 

The shipment of coal can be at the rate of 100 tons per hour, but: as 
many as 1,500 tons have been put on board in 12 hours. 

The number of vessels arriving at Cardiff often exceed 800 in a month, 
and.in the above year there entered the docks, including Mose above 
returned, 8,672, of 2,154,899 tons. 

_ The population of the borough in 1865 was 38,000, but if including the 
immediate suburbs, 50,000. Of Penarth in 1861, 1,406, , 
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CHAPTER V. 
BRISTOL CHANNEL.—FROM THE HOLMS TO KING ROAD, &c. 


VarimuTiow rs 1868. 
Flatholm - - 22°99 W. | Kingroad - - 22° 59 W. 


From Cardiff to the entrance of the river Usk the coast trends about 
E.N.E. 8 miles. The land is level for a considerable distance in, pro- 
tected along the high-water shore by embankments. Muddy flats dry out 
the whole distance from three-quarters to one mile off the river. 

Peterstone Flats, with which Cardiff grounds become merged, as stated 
in the previous chapter, reach nearly to the Welsh grounds, and occupy the 
whole approach to Newport. There is a patch of gravel E. 4 N. 2 miles 
from the east Cardiff buoy, which dries 8 feet at a low spring ; and over 
all the flats the depths, which are very irregular, vary from 1 to 6 feet for 
a distance of 2} miles from the shore, the 3 fathom line extending nearly 
to the Monkstone. 


The Usk Patch lies off the river entrance, the highest part being about 
1} miles outside the buoys, or S.E. by E. 24 miles from the lighthouse, 
and which dries up 16 feet, connecting with the main low-water shore or 
the Welsh grounds at Gold cliff. 

River Usk, upon which Newport is situated, has its source in the moun- 
tainous borders of the shires of Brecknock and Caermarthen, and for a 
short distance separates the two counties ; afterwards, turning eastward 
to the village of Trecastle, it flows to the town of Brecon; and with a 
very winding course towards the south-east and afterwards the south- 
west, it passes the towns of Abergavenny, Crickhowell, Usk, and Caer- 
leon to Newport, falling into the Bristol channel 5 miles below the town, 
its total length being about 70 miles. This river has several tributaries, 
the chief of which are the Olway, from the north-east, which unites a 
little below the town of Usk ; the Torfaen or Afon, from the north-west, 
joining eastward of Caerleon ; and the Ebwy, from the same direction, 
falling into the estuary about 14 miles within the outlet. The mouth of 
the river abreast the lighthouse is a quarter of a mile wide, and above, at 
the entrance to the docks, about 900 feet. It is navigable for vessels of a 
large class up to the bridge, and for barges and boats to Newbridge near 


Tredonock, 10} miles above, to whence also the tide flows. Up the river 
to the docks there is a depth of 16 feet at half tide, 
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Usk Lighthouse stands upon the west shore of the entrance to the river. 
It is elevated 39 feet, and shows two lights, red and white, from one 
tower ; both are fixed, visible in clear weather about 11 miles, and will 
be seen upon the following bearings: — The white light between 
N.E. by E. ? E. and N.N.E., the latter bearing cutting the extreme end 
of the S.W. spit ; the red between N.N.E. and N. by W. 4 W. ; white 
from N, by W. 4 W. to N.N.W. 4 W., or between the two river entrance 
buoys ; and red from thence to the shore. A white cut shows up the 
first reach of the river between the bearings W. by S. 4 S. and 
S.W. by W. + W. | 

Buoys.— Two buoys upon the dry mud mark the entrance to the river, 
the western one, red and white, chequered, bearing S. by W. 4 W. from 
the lighthouse, and the eastern, red, about 24 cables abreast. 


ANCHORAGES.—Newport Deep or Road is between the Peterstone 
flats and the Welsh grounds, and is one of the best anchorages above the 
Holms ; it lies in the direction of S.W. by W. 4 W. and N.E. by E. 3 E., 
which is also the general trend of the dry sands, extending 34 miles above 
the S.W. spit buoy,* with an average breadth, including from 8 to 
4 fathoms, of half a mile. The holding ground is red clay, under a 
surface of sand and mud, with easy tides and little weight of sea. There 
is a good layerage between the lighthouse and the west buoy, and also 
within the east point of the river or Bridgewater man’s reach. 


Tides.—At Newport it is high water, full and change, at 7h. 10m. 
local, or 7h. 22m. Greenwich, time. The mean spring rise 38 feet, neap 
29 feet, the flood stream in the river running 22 knots. 


Pilots and Steam Tugs.—Licensed pilots are generally hovering in 
their vessels between Penarth road and the Holms, and are distinguished 
by the letter N. in their mainsails. No vessel should enter the Usk 
unassisted by a pilot, for the navigation is narrow, and the tide very rapid ; 
they generally tow in and out, for which purpose there are many 
steamers. 

Directions.—All dangers in the main channel being so well guarded and so 
easily recognised, previous remarks with reference to the value of minute 
directions refer to vessels bound to Newport. The following bearings may, 
however, be useful, according to the channel taken, remembering that if 
proceeding round within the Cardiff grounds there will be 16 feet over 
the Peterstone flats after one-third flood, and if passing up at night in the 
channel north of Flatholm, Cardiff spit and the Monkstone will be cleared 
when the vessel has passed from the red cut of that light into the white ; 


* See p. 127, 
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and also that the change from white to red of the Usk light passes a little 
east of the S.W. spit buoy.. From the east Cardiff buoy to the east Usk 


buoy the bearing is E. by N. 4 N. 64 miles ; from the Monkstone to the - 


S.W. spit buoy E. by N. 5% miles;-and from the channel between the 
Holms the same buoy bears N.E. by E. 4 E. about 7 miles. 


WEWPORT, 35 already mentioned, lies upon the west bank of. the Usk, 
which is here 440 feet in width, and crossed by a bridge of 5 arches, and 
a little above by the viaduct of the South Wales railway ; it is a flourish- 
ing seaport and borough, with a succession of wharves and jetties for 
about 2 miles below the bridge. : | 

Docks.—Newport dock is upon the west side of the river, ia aout 
4 miles above the outlet’; it was opened in 1842, and is of the. following 
dimensions :—Length 1,753 feet, the breadth of the outer part 230 feet, 
the inner averaging 320 feet, including an area of 12 acres ; it is entered 
from the river by a lock of 220 long by 61 wide, having over the sills an 
average depth of 31 feet at high-water ordinary springs, and at neaps 22 ; 
within the dock there is a general depth of 26 feet. At the north end 
there is a paved slip for the discharge of timber, and it is also there con- 
nected with the Monmouthshire and Brecon canals. The dock gates, 
cranes, and coal-tips are worked by hydraulic power, and railways con- 
nect it with most of the river wharves, the mineral districts around, and 
the general lines of the country. There is a graving dock, entered from 
the river a little above the dock entrance ; it is 186 feet long, with gates 
of 36 feet 6 inches wide, over the sill of which there is a depth of 14 feet 
at ordinary high-water springs. There is also a gridiron upon the east 
side of the river, a little below the bridge, which is 250 feet long, with 
15 feet over it at high-water. A graving dock, of 350 feet in length, is 
about to be constructed within the Newport dock ; and the Alexandra 
docks, of the following dimensions, have been commenced upon the same 
side, and two-thirds of a mile below the present dock entrance :—Length, 
north and south, 1,500 feet by 500 in breadth, covering an area of 
17} acres, with an entrance lock, through a broad bell mouth, of 
350 feet long and 65 in width, and a depth over the sill on an average 
high-water spring of 35 feet, and at neaps 26 feet, the width of the river 
abreast of the entrance being 750 feet. 

Supplies of all descriptions can be procured, and water from along the 
docks at 1s. for 100 gallons. 

Trade.—There are manufactories of rope, sails, anchors, and chains, 
steam vessels and other machinery, and ship-building is also carried on to 
some extent. Coal and iron are the chief exports, the Custom House 
returns for 1867 being as follows :—Vessels belonging to the port 120 =. 
23,686 tons ; coasters inwards 2,076 = 175,690 tons ; outwards 7,692 = 


- 
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628,882 tons ; foreign inwards, with cargo, 267 = 387,598 tons ; in ballast 
193 = 70,826 tons; foreign outwards, with cargo, 1,179 =. 357,695 tons; 
in ballast 10 = 3,784. 

The number of vessels which entered the docks were 1 ,164 = 401,252 
tons; and the river, for which. there is no return of tonnage, was 
1,244, 

. The export of coal. was 1, 5172, 941 tons ; ; of iron, 141 978 ; and of coke, 
1 ,874 tons.. 

The population in 1868 was 24,7 56. - 

. The Goast rounds out from the rmnuith of the Usk foi Gold cliff, & cone 
‘spicuous walled point, with a farm and two out-buildings on its summit ; 
it bears S.E. by E. 4 E. 34 miles from the lighthouse. From thence a low 
shore’ trends east for 74 miles to Southbrook chapel point, near Port- 
skewet, and offers but few distinguishable objects to vessels in the navi- 
gable track, which is on the average 4 miles south from it. 


4 


SOUTHERN sHorz.—The description and directions for the southern 
shore will here be resumed from page 45, which had included Bridgewater 
bay and Steepholm. 

Brean Down and How Rock.— Brean down, the first bold projecting 
headland to the northward of Bridgewater bay, is a narrow and nearly 
insulated ridge 14 miles long, trending N.W. by W. and S.E. by E., and 
300 feet above high water ; it is the western of three remarkable ridges, 
nearly equidistant from each other, the most eastern, called St. Thomas 
head ; its extreme or Swallow point, bearing N.E. # E. 4 miles; the 
centre, Anchor head, terminating Worle hill, The western bay, called 
Uphill, is about 14 miles in depth, the other, Sand bay, of one mile, both 
drying out at low springs to a line from Swallow point to half a mile within 
the point of Brean down. Off the outer end of Brean down the latter, which 
slopes to the sea, is a ledge of rocks which extends out for a quarter of 4 
mile ; the highest part of the ledge, named the How, may be cleared by 
keeping the tower of Woodspring abbey open of the pier head of Weston- 
super-Mare E. by N. 4.N., but considerable tidal overfalls are formed for 
some distance beyond it. Upon the point a battery has been constructed, 
and upon the north side a pier commenced for the formation of a harbour 
and docks.* Inland, and nearly in the same direction as the ridge of 
Brean down, is Bleadon hill, elevated 417 feet ; upon its south-eastern 
end, and 44 miles from the ridge, is a conspicuous clump of trees ; 1} miles 
from which, a little more southerly, is the conical hill known as “ See-me ” 
or “ See-me-not,” both well-known objects at sea. 


* First buttress finished, and works suspended. 
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Steepholm is N.W. 4 W. 24 miles from Brean down, and in the channel 
the depths vary from 44 to 9 fathoms over foul ground. 

Uphill Creek.—Close under and to the eastward of Brean down is the 
mouth of Uphill or Ax river, with the village on the eastern bank, and, a 
little outside, a rock, which is always above water, called the Black rock. 
The river is a convenient creek for coasters, and the channel to it, entered 
by bringing the Black rock in line with a white mark in the cliff a little 
westward of Uphill old church S.E. 2 S. ; this line, which is not distinct, 
must be run upon until within a cable-length of the rock, which is to be 
left at the same distance upon the port hand ; and when Flatholm light- 
house shuts in behind Brean down, an anchor may be let go in a position 
in which the vessel -will lie afloat during neap tides. 

In 1867 the trade of Uphill amounted to 468 vessels, of 13,606 tons, 
which entered inwards. 


Anchor Head, Weston Ledge, and Buoy.—About 4 cables W.N.W. of 
the second or Anchor head, is the Weston ledge or Honeycomb rock, with 
only 2 fect over its shallowest part at low water ; it is guarded on its 
south-western edge by a red buoy in 5 fathoms, from which Swallow point 
bears N.E. by E., the point of Brean down S.W. 4 W., and Flatholm 
lighthouse N.W. 4 W. 4} miles. 

Pier.— Two cables outside of Anchor head is the islet of Bearn beck, 
which is connected with the shore by a pier constructed upon iron piles, 
and which also projects from it nearly to the low-water mark. At the 
head there will be 31 feet .at an ordinary high-water spring, but it is 
obstructed by fishing stakes. 

weston-super-Mare, the well-known watering place, is in the eastern 
bight of Uphill bay, and directly within Anchor head; the rocky pro- 
jection named Kninghtstone, in front of the town, affords shelter at spring 
tides for coasters, having 12} feet at high water; the town is connected 
with the Bristol and Exeter railway by a branch line, and during summer 
steamers call at the pier to and from Cardiff and Burnham. Weston is a 
coastguard station ; and the population in 1861 was 8,038. 

The town is sheltered from the north by Worle hill, which is 2 miles in 
length, having at the eastern extremity a mill, elevated 260 feet, which is 
a favourite pilot mark for this part of the coast. 

St. Thomas Head is lower than Brean down but similar in character, and 
trends east and west for a distance of 13 miles, having at its southern foot, 
within Woodspring point, the Abbey tower, before alluded to as a mark, 
About half-way along the head, the cliffs break down into a little bay 
named Middlehope beach, which, with Worle mill in line over it bearing 
south, is the mark for being to the westward of the shallowest parts of 
the English grounds, dangers lying abreast this coast, and to be presently 
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described. Off Swallow point a ridge of rocks, dry at low water, extend 
out for 14 cables ; under its southern side vessels will find good anchorage 
in 6 fathoms, clear of the ebb tide, with Walton castle open of Swallow 
cliff. 

Clevedon.—From Woodspring point a low marshy shore, intersected by 
numerous streams and small creeks, locally termed “ Pills,” sweeps from 
a bight to the cliffy falls of Wineshill and Salthouse point; in a hollow 
between which is the parish or old church of Clevedon, with a square 
tower ; it bears E. by N. nearly 5 miles from Swallow point; The 
whole bight jis filled by the Longford grounds, sand and mud, which 
dry at low water to the distance of a mile from the shore. 

The pretty town of Clevedon, with its terraces and villas, extends 
along the shore for a mile and a half; nearly half way, or from High cliff 
under Dial hill, there is an iron pile pier running out from a buttress of 
masonry for about 800 feet for the low-water mark, at the head of which 
there is always water, and at half tide ordinary springs 23 feet, 

The town is connected with the Bristol and Exeter railway by a branch 
line to Yattan; it is much frequented by summer visitors ; and its popu- 
lation in 1861 was 2,941. 

Round westward of Wineshill is a muddy bight, used by small vessels 
for the discharge of coal, &c. It is entered between the Black and Spear 
rocks, the latter drying out from the shore_14 cables, and from thence the 
low water extends in a line to Clevedon pier, chiefly composed of mud, 
with a sandy margin. 

walton Bay, Blacknore, and Portishead.—From off Clevedon pier to 
Blacknore point the coast has a general trend of E. by N. 2 N. 34 miles ; 
halfway is Walton bay, marked by a few cottages, and off which is 
good anchorage. From Blacknore, Portishead or Battery point bears 
E. 4 N. one mile, and onwards to the pier, three-quarters of a mile, the 
shore is straight. Between the points is Mill bay, which dries out at 
low water.* 

A ridge, elevated above 300 feet, extends the whole distance along the 
shore, to which it abruptly falls. The ruin of Walton castle is upon the 
western end, and over Portishead are two prominent peaks, on the outer 
of which is a flagstaff presenting a good leading mark up the channel. 
The low-water shore does not dry out beyond a cable, but boats pulling 
close in to get out of the tide, must be careful to avoid the fishing stakes 
which dangerously obstruct the passage. 


* See Admiralty chart of Kingroad, No. 1,859; scale = 44 inches. 
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Close round eastward of Portishead upper point, a pill runs up towards 
the town ; it is crossed by the railway from Bristol, and the west side is 
being gradually wharfed in for the convenience of the traffic in connexion 
with the pier. This latter is formed by a stone jetty projecting about 
E.S.E: for 250 feet, from which the pier on piles runs out towards. the low 
water for 360 feet. A straight channel to the level of a low-water spring 
is dredged to the jetty, and to the same level at neap tides to the wharf 
beyond it. The railway is laid along the centre of the pier, and -water for 


the convenience of shipping. A light is shown from the ae oe 


out the night. 

Lights, Signal, &c.— The engine house chimney, near the tee 
station, on with the pier, leads up the channel; and at night when 
steamers are expected, the same course will be givén by 2 vertical red 
lamps at the chimney, and 2 horizontal ones from: a position nearer the 
pier. - Red balls from the latter also indicate the depth of water.* 

Portishead is an increasing village ; -it is distant -by-railway from 
Bristol 114 miles, and is much frequented in the summer season. Steamers 
ply daily to and from:-Cardiff and Newport, and others from Ireland also 
discharge passengers and goods. 

The population in 1861 was 1,201. 

- From Portishead pier to Wharf point, the western entrance of the 
Avon, the distance is 14 miles E. 4 §., and from thence to New Passage 
the bearing is N.E. 4 E. 42 miles, Upon the east point of the river there 
is a lighthouse, and off it the small marshy islet of Dumball; and rising 
above the sand. of the Welsh grounds, the remarkable rock called the 
Denny ; it is 400 feet long, and elevated 21 feet above high water, and 
bears from the lighthouse §.E. 4 S. nearly 3} miles, and from Portishead 
pier N. + W. 2,1, miles. On rising ground over the east side of the river, 
S.E. 1} miles from the lighthouse, is Penpole tower ; and on d peak of 
the same ridge, 14 miles eastward, is Blaze castle, both enclosed by much: 
wood, but easily recognised for leading marks. The coast is flat for some 
distance in, defended by embankments, the muddy low water drying out'for 
3 cables to a little beyond the Avon entrance, ‘and from whence extensive 
beds of gravel, stones, and rock extend upwards nearly in a straight line 
towards the ‘north shore, or to 14 miles from abreast - the South or 
New Passage Point. | eu | 

‘The Flatness Rocks, a bed of ‘gravel a stones, some of which dry at 

low spring tides, extend out beyond’ the mud between Portishead and 


= These will be arranged when the works, now in a eree? are snipe = anuary 
1869. . 
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Wharf point for one-third of a mile ; the western extreme is called the 
Horse-shoe, and has but 7 feet over it; between which and the Firefly 
rock’ there is an entrance to the pool of Portishead 24 cane acne, with 
from 3 to 4 fathoms at low water. 

The Firefly rock, of 3 feet, lies 2 cables N. 7 E. from Portishead pier 
aud between it and the shore there is a narrow paraee with from 24 to 
4 fathoms. 


SAWDS.— WELSH Groups, connected with the northern shore from 
Newport to New Passage, occupy fully two-thirds of the water space of 
the head of the British channel ; on an average they dry out for 3 miles, 
and are 12 miles in length. The ‘south-west extremity, called the S.W. 
spit, and in 1847 a detached shoal separated by a channel of from 2’ to 
4 fathoms, is a sharp point, bold on both sides; on the western, trending 
in a straight line towards Gold cliff, or N.E. by E. for 24 miles, and turne 
ing eastward for the same distance, forms a shallow bight in connexion 
with the Usk patch. ‘Up the channel towards Kingroad the direction is 
E. 3S. for 5} miles, rounding from thence to the Portskewet shore, at-a 
distance outside Denny of three-quarters of a mile ; shallow flats of 1 to 
6 feet over them, extend towards the Avon mouth for 2 miles. The 
western portion of these shallows is called the “ Newcome,” the come 
“Cockburn spit,” the former continually shifting. 

The highest part of the “ Grounds” is along the southern size where 
it dries up 30 feet at a low spring, or over which at high water there will 
be 13 feet. Steamers between Bristol and Newport cross the sands s 
little west of Denny, where at high water there will be about 30 feet. | 


ENGLISH GROUNDS extend from off the southern shore for 3 miles 
to abreast of the S.W. spit, sweeping up towards Walton bay as far. as the 
bluff point under the castle ruin, and out or westward towards Steepholm 
for 4 miles, terminating at the Tail patch of 9 feet, which is nearly 
24 miles E.S.E. from Swallow point, and in a direct line of those cliffs. 
A considerable portion of the Grounds dry up at low water in patches ; 
the shoalest are those within three-quarters of a mile of the light vessel, 
which dry up 5 feet upon a low tide. 

Between the English and Welsh grounds there is a channel up to 
abreast of Walton bay, 1} miles wide, decreasing to half a mile off Battery 
point, with depths at low water from 6 to 10 fathoms. : 

Lights and Buoys.—Grounds Light vessel lies near the north elbow of 
the English’ grounds, or upon the’south side of the channel ; she is: moored 
in 49 fathoms, having near the same depth for one-third of a mile round her. 
The vessel is distinguished by a mast and ball by day, and at night shows 
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a white light, revolving every minute ; it is elevated 38 feet, and can be 
seen in clear weather 10 miles. A gong is sounded in foggy weather, 
and a gun fired if a vessel is seen standing into danger. From the light 
vessel the following are the bearings :—Flatholm lighthouse and the N.W. 
elbow of the grounds, W. by S. 7 miles ; Monkstone, W. 4 N. 54 miles ; 
Usk lighthouse (over sands), N. by E.; S.W. spit buoy, N.W. by N. 14 
miles; Newcome buoy, and a straight course up, east little northerly 
8% miles; Portishead outer peak, on with Blacknore, E. } S., which will, 
in the absence of the light vessel, just clear the edge of the grounds in 
3 fathoms; and Woodspring point, and See-me-not in line, S. } W. 

Buoys.—The S.W. spit buoy lies in 5 fathoms at the outer tail of the 
sands ; it is spiral, painted red, and surmounted with a staff and ball ; 
from it the Usk lighthouse bears S.E. by E. 2 E. 5 miles ; Monkstone 
W. by S. 43 miles ; the Middle Hook buoy E. 3S. 3 miles ; and Walton 
bay S. by E. 4 E. 53 miles. The Middle Hook buoy is coloured red and 
white, in vertical stripes, and lies in 3 fathoms, with Clevedon old church 
S. by E. 3 miles, light vessel W.S.W. 24 miles ; and the Welsh Hook buoy 
E. by S. 24 miles. The Welsh Hook buoy, red and white chequered, is 
in 5 fathoms, at the elbow of the bank; from it Walton castle bears 
S. by W. 4 W.; the light vessel W. 4 S. 43 miles; Portishead point 
E. 2S. 3 miles; and Firefly rock buoy E. 4S. 34 miles. Firefly rock is 
guarded seaward by a red cone in 5 fathoms, with the hill flagstaff 
W.S.W.; Avon lighthouse E. by S. 4 8.; Flatness buoy E. 3 S. half a 
mile, Newcome buoy N.N.W. } W. three-tenths of a mile; and Cock- 
burn buoy E. by N. oné mile. Newcome buoy, red and white, in 
vertical stripes, lies in 33 fathoms upon the west edge of the shoals, 
with the south end of Steepholm touching Blacknore point W. by S.; 
Avon lighthouse E.N.E. ; and Flatness buoy S.E. by E. 4 E. seven-tenths 
of a mile. Flatness buoy is a red can lying north of the rocks in 
3 fathoms, Avon lighthouse bearing E.S.E.; the hill or Portishead 
flagstaff W. 2 S.; and Cockburn buoy N.E. by E. 4 E. half a mile. 

Cockburn spit is marked on the south by a red and white chequered 
can buoy in 3 fathoms. The lighthouse bears from it S.E. 4 E., Hill 
flagstaff W. by §.4.S.; and Denny N.W. by N. 

Avon Lighthouse is a round white tower, with the keepers’ dwellings 
attached on both sides. The lantern is elevated 73 feet, from which is 
exhibited a white fixed light, also a red cut leading up the entrance on a 
bearing of S.E., and a green one, at the turn of the channel E. by S. 3 S. 
The light comes in sight when a vessel is in the centre of the channel, 
13 miles W. by N. of Battery point. 

Anchorages.—From under eastward of the Holms up to Newport deep 
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large vessels find tolerable secure anchorage, chiefly along the outside 
edge of the Peterstone flats, upon which, close to the main channel, there 
is as little as 24 fathoms, over hard ground. These flats will be cleared 
when the south point of Flatholm, on with the New Patch buoy, bears 
W. by S. 2S. ; or when Gold cliff, on with the S.W. spit buoy, bears 
N.E. by E. 4 E. ; but as these marks are often indistinct, and the edge of 
the flats is steep, the lead must greatly be depended on. ‘Above the light 
vessel the next anchorage is Walton bay, where excellent shelter can be 
had with little tide, in from 3 to 4 fathoms, about 14 or 2 cables off shore. 
Good water can be procured from a spring close under the low cliffs in 
the bight abreast of the anchorage. 

Portishead Pool or Horse-shoe, chiefly adapted for vessels of light 
draught and coasters, commences from abreast of the pier at Portishead 
to a quarter of a mile above it. A good mark for picking up a berth in 
23 fathoms is the lighthouse a little within Wharf point; Portishead 
church tower on with the gasworks of the railway (on the east side of 
the pill), S.W. by W.4 W..; or in 4 fathoms, but with more tide, with the 
church and pier in line, and the lighthouse and Wharf point, the holding 
ground is good. 

Kingroad lies off the mouth of the Avon 17 miles above Flatholm and 
77 above Lundy ; it is bounded on the north by the Cockburn spit, and 
on the south by the Flatness rocks and the steep muddy flats from off the 
shore above. The limits of the anchorage usually taken up is about half 
a mile on either side of a S.E. bearing of the lighthouse, or on with 
Penpole tower, which line at night is marked by the red cut. In breadth 
between the 3-fathom line, the anchorage at the lower end is not more 
than 2 cables, but at the widest part, near the transit, it is a third of a 
mile, and the depths from 3 to 6 fathoms, sand and mud. In the absence 
of the buoy the Cockburn spit will be cleared when Blacknore is on with 
Portishead or Battery point W. 3 S., and the anchor may be let go a cable 
south of that line. | 


Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at Portishead or Kingroad at 
7h. 18m: local, or 7h. 24m. Greenwich time ; a mean spring rise is 
40 feet,* neap 31 ; a neap range 18 feet. The mean hourly rise of a spring 
tide is, for the first hour, 6 feet 2 inches ; second hour, 8 feet ; third hour, 
9 feet 8 inches ; and of a neap, first hour, | foot 7 inches; second hour, 
3 feet 5 inches ; third hour, 4 feet 3 inches ; fourth hour, 4 feet 7 inches. 


A pp, 
* The soundings and low-water feature are reduced to a level 2 feet below that of the 
vise given. 
13413, I 
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The general strength of the tide in the channel up.from the Holms to the: 
light vessel ig 3} on = spring: flood, and 4 knots on the ebb; from af 
Walton bay upwards from 44 to 5 knots on springs, the nesp tides being 
about 2 knots lege ; much, however, depends on the height of the: banks 
above water, and in the narrows, upon the river freshes. The direction 
of the stream up from Flatholm is towards the S.W. spit, near which it 
splits, one part setting rapidly over the tail of the shoal towards the Usk, 
the other fairly up the channel to Portishead, the greatest strength being 
experienced along the nerth side of the channel. The ebb sets fairly. 
down until abreast. the Welsh hook, when it sweeps over the Hnglish 
grounds with considerable velocity unti]. the tide. has fallen and becomes 
more confined to the degp, running out patil 50 minutes after low water 
by the shore. When the sands are covered, caution is necessary to prevent 
vessels being set over the Welsh grounds, especially near the Hook, where 
the sands are low and shifting. 


Pilots and Steam Tags.-—The Bristol pilot vessels are sneceieas and ‘will 
be recognised by the numbers being on their bows, and without letters on 
the sails: ‘They will be found in every part of the channel down to Lundy 
island. The pilots are licensed by the corporation of Bristol, and the 
pilotage is compulsory. Steam tugs will always be found at anchor or 
hovering about in the usual track of vessels. 


pIRzEcTIons.—It would only induce false confidence and. on mis- 
lead, to attempt to give any detailed directions with leading marks i in- 
distinct and uncertain, for the guidance of strangers working up between 
the banks. Few of those formerly given can now be recognised, and. are 
otherwise inapplicable from the alterations along the channels. . It ig not 
to. be supposed that any. stranger would voluntarily run up. so far as 
the Holms, especially. at. night, without: a pilot; and if he, has. not ob- 
tained one off. Lundy island, or in the lower part of Bristol channel, he 
should endeavour to procure one at Flatholm, where, . as there are 
generally some boats under its lee, he will most likely succeed in being 
supplied on hoisting the proper signal, and rounding to. But as he might 
be compélled, by various circumstances to venture further than prudence 
would otherwise justify, and having a leading wind, the previous descrip- 
tion of the coast and dangers, 1 the bearings already given from buoy, to 
buoy, and the ‘following leading. marks and directions, aided by a correct 
computation of the tides and attention to the lead, will enable him to 
carry his vessel safely to Kingroad. The dangers are. also in- general-.so 
well guarded by buoys that if the arrangement upon which they are..laid 
down is properly understooil, little difficulty need be experienced, and 


pots ae Se 
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under adverse circumstances, or with a. foul wind, no stranger " have 
to wait long without receiving competent assistance. . 

The leading mark for keeping a central -course between the old One 
Fathom bank and the Culver sand is as given on p. 45, viz., Anchor head 
a little south of Steepholm E.4 8S. This line may be maintained until 
between the buoys of the East Culver and the One Fathom bank, or until 
Barry church is on with the west point of the island W. # N., when steer 
up E. by N.4N. 54 miles, passing about half a mile outside Mackenzie and 
New Patch buoys. From abreast the latter, or, in the absence of the 
buoy, when Monukstone bears N. by E. # E., the course is N.E. by E. 4 E. 
until Worle mill is over Middle Hope beach, or a distance of-6 miles, 
From thence the straight channel course between the English and ‘the 
Welsh grounds for 6 miles, or to abreast. of the Hook buoy and Walton 
bay, is Portishead hill on with the outer cottage on Blacknare point 
E.$S. Onward towards the Newcome buoy it is E. 4 N., until abreast 
of Battery point, or until Blaze castle is on. with the. Avon lighthouse 
E. by 8S. 2S. ; this clears the Firefly rock, and the. vessel may either 
be rounded into the pool already described, or stand on for Kingroad.on a 
bearing of E.4N., and drop anchor abreast the Cockburn buay, or. at 
night when the red cut of the Avon light is entered. ae: 

‘It will have been observed that the rise on a spring tide is very rapid, 
in one hour off Walton bay as much as 10 feet, and also that the vertical 
range is as much as 44 feet ; therefore over many of the banks it will be 
safe to proceed after half tide, as over the English grounds there will not 
be less than 17 feet 6 inches on a spring tide over the shallowest part, 
within 2 miles of the light vessel, and 13 upon neaps, | It should also be 
remembered that upon both sides of the channel it is steep- to, especially 
along the Welsh grounds, which within one cable, dry up from 6 fathoms 
of water to the same height above it. If compelled to run by night the 
leading bearings as given with the lighthouses or vessel will of course be 
the same as with the lights, but a recapitulation of their: several dis- 
tinguishing characters and. colours may be of service.. The Flatholm is a 
fixed white light, except when seen between the bearings S. 2 E. and 
S.W., which includes the Cardiff grounds and Monkstone. The Usk 
light is fixed, white. between the extreme point of the S.W. epit and over 
the Peterstone flats, ved. until a little passed the Middle Hook buoy, then 
white until within three-quarters of a mile. of the Hook, and afterwards 
red for the remainder. of the course up. The Avon light is also fixed, 
with a red cut up the entrance of the river, and which also serves as a 
good guide for the Kingroad anchorage. 7 


RIVER AVVO has its rise near Tetbury on the: ee of Wiltshire 


and Gloucestershire, passes. Malmesbury, Chippenham, . and ‘ Bradford, 
I 2 
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where, besides other tributaries, it receives the Frome from the south ; it 
flows by the north of Bath and Keynsham, receiving at the latter town 
the Chew from the south-west, and, dividing the counties of Somerset and 
Gloucester, arrives at the city and port of Bristol. Here the river passes 
through an artificial cut south of its original bed, which was converted 
into a floating harbour ; it resumes its old channel at the Hotwells, and 
between the steep cliff at St. Vincent’s rock, and with one sharp bend 
near Shirehampton joins the Severn 14 miles above Portishead, the total 
length from its source to Bristol being 74 miles. From the entrance of 
Cumberland dock to the mouth of the river the distance is 64 miles. The 
course was formerly round eastward of Dumball island, but the principal 
outlet is now the shorter one westward of it, where between the points at 
high water it is less than a third of a mile in width, contracting to 
2 cables abreast of Nelson point, and gradually to 400 feet off Pill, 
2 miles up. To this place there is a channel depth at high-water ordinary 
springs of 40 feet, and at neaps 31, decreasing to 33 feet at Cumberland 
basin entrance, and to Bathurst basin 22 feet; beyond which the Avon is 
navigable for barges to Notham dam, 24 miles, the tide flowing to 
Hanham mills, 5 miles above the basin. 


Bristol is situated upon the north side of the Avon; it is a county of 
itself, bounded on either side by Gloucestershire and Somersetshire, and 
a commercial city of ancient date and importance. It stands on very 
irregular ground, Brandon hill, elevated 259 feet, Clifton, a western 
suburb, above 300 feet. The river or New cut is crossed by one railway 
and three road bridges, including the suspension bridge across the St. 
Vincent rocks at Clifton, the span of which is 637 feet, and the roadway 
elevated 245 feet above high water; this remarkable structure was 
opened in 1864. 


Harbour and Dock Accommodation.—<As before mentioned, the ancient 
bed of the river was converted into a floating harbour, which included 
also a portion of the Frome, which enters the city from the north-east ; it 
is supplied by water from the river Avon by a canal or feeder above the 
dam at Noetham, and was opened for shipping in 1809. The New or 
compensating cut extends from Marsh bridge to the Rownham ferry, near 
the Hotwells, a distance of 2 miles, and where the river is 200 feet in 
width, The floating harbour is very circuitous, is crossed by several 
bridges, and about the centre is connected with the cut by the Bathurst 
basin. The public and private quay accommodation is very extensive, 
amounting to 9,000 feet of the first and 14,000 feet of the latter. There 
is in the harbour a patent slip for small vessels, five graving docks, and 
besides the Cumberland basin, a small floating dock at the north side 
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cf the west end of the harbour. The principal dimensions are as 
follows :— 


‘ See ene Depth over Sill. 
ear n 
Name, opened.| in Feet. | in Feet. 


Springs. | Neaps. 


A. BR. P, 
Cumberland basin - | 1809 635 300 4 2 0 28 ne ad 
— 266 54 — — 32° 16 
Sealocks - - a 350 62 a — 35° 19% 
Floating harbour - | — | 5,400 255 | 638 2 0} 22to 6ft. in the feeder. 
Bathurst basin -| —_ 420 210 2 0 18 = ae 
Lock - = =| — 155 364 — _— 23° 7 
Floating dock -| — — _ 2 00 16 a = 
Graving docks. 
lbion - - - — 375 43 —_ — 14°6 _— 
Limekiln - -| — 145 34 — — 13° — 
Queen’s dock - | — 300 45 _ — 14° a= 
Great Western -| — 300 48 — — 12°6 — 
Tucker’s dock ~ | 140 80 — — 10°6 os 


The manufactories and commerce of Bristol are extensive. Of the 
former the most important are those of brass, copper, zinc, lead, soap, and 
shot. There are also iron foundries and sugar refineries. Coal is pro- 
cured in the vicinity, but it is not adapted for exportation. There is also 
some amount of ship-building carried on. The inland trade is chiefly by 
the Great Western, Midland, Bristol and Exeter, and South Wales Union 
railways. There are also short lines along the north side of the river to 
the pier at Avonmouth ; and, branching off the Bristol and Exeter, along 
the south bank, to Pill and Portishead. 

The chief foreign imports are cotton, hemp, sugar, tobacco, rum, and 
timber ; and the exports, iron and general manufactories. The steam 
coasting trade is between Belfast, Cork, Dublin, Glasgow, Liverpool, 
Waterford, and Wexford, Padstow, Hayle, Bideford, Cardigan, and most 
of the ports in the Bristol channel. The daily steamers to Cardiff and 
Newport go from the river by Bathurst basin, the others from Cumberland 
basin. The Custom House returns for 1867 were as follows :— 

No. of vessels belonging to the port 366 = 61,281 tons. Coasters in- 
wards 6,437 = 511,282 tons, outwards 4,046 = 401,815 tons. Forcign 
inwards 979 = 273,570 tons, outwards 176 = 46,803 tons. In ballast 
75 = 23,788 tons, besides 728 vessels of 202,979 tons not requiring 
clearances. 

There is a Seaman’s Home near the docks. The population in 1861 
was 154,098, which included 19,925 for Bedminster. Of Clifton the 
number was 21,375. 


* Constructing, and expected to be opened in 1870. 
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vin, or Crocker Pill, is on the south bank--of the Avon, across which 
there is a ferry to Shirehampton. The village is chiéfly inhabited by 
pilots and seafaring men, and there is a small dock for building and 
repairing boats. | 
. Avonmeuth Pier and Docks.—Nearly half a mile north of the light- 
house, at the railway terminus, there is a pier, with pontoon stages and 
bridge adapted to the rise and fall of the tide. The pier projects: to the 
low water 520 feet, the cross landing being 170 feet on each side of it; it 
is situated in the northern entrance channel of the river, and in 1867 
afforded 37 feet at high-water springs. 

A little within the high water, and between the lighthouse and the 
river, a large dock of 16 acres has been commenced ;. it lies nearly 
parallel with the river, and is 1,400 feet long by 500 in breadth, and is to 
be connected with the channel to the north-west by a lock 450 feet long 
and 85 in width. The channel is to be dredged to a low-water depth of 
from 6 feet at the entrance lock, to 12 beyond the mouth of the river, 
at a distance of about 1,200 yards.* 

Mew Passage.——About 5 miles above Avonmouth the Severn contracts 
to 12 miles in width, across which since 1863 there has been steam com- 
munication in connexion with the Bristol and South Wales Union rail- 
way. From the east side, called the New Passage, the pier on piles 
projects 1,685 feet to beyond the low water, and from Portskewet, on the 
opposite side, 708 feet, exclusive of stone buttresses. From both heads a 
red light is shown at night. The trains run down tle piers, and goods 
are lowered to the pontoon stages by lifts. There is a depth of about 
8 feet at the east pier head at springs, and of 16 at the west, and in the 
passage, which is buoyed, the least water is about 12 feet. ‘The channel 
is very narrow, bounded on the west by the English grounds and the 
Dumplings for 1} miles, and on the north and east by the Dun sands, 4 
large central danger. From off the Portskewet shore the Black Bed- 
‘wins, Mixons, and Lady Bench dry out so as to leave a channel up from 
Kingroad-of only 14 cables in width, called the Shoots. Off the pier is 
Charstone rock, the top of which seldom covers, and upon it is a small 
tower, intended for a light, and for which it is well adapted, as it would 
lead direct up the Shoots. This rock is on the tail of the low water from 
the Wye river entrance, 1? miles above, on the right point of which is 
Chapel isle and ruin, and within, Beachly point. Between the latter and 
Aust head is the Old passage, less than a mile across. At low water it is 
interrupted by rocks, such as the Ulverstone, Upper and Lower’ Bench, 
and the Dod sand. Vessels occasionally anchor below Aust head, where 


* Expected to be opened for shipping‘in December 1870. 
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thére ‘id from 4 to-7:fatioms, but the ‘safest layerage: is td ry 
little above Portskewet. vo 
Biver Wye ana Ohepstew.-The Wye rises: on ‘the en side ‘of 
Plinlimmon mountain in Montgomeryshire, about 2 miles from the source’ 
of thé Severn, and flowing 19 miles south-eastward to Rhayadegwy, forms’ 
from thence by Builth to Hay, 36 miles, the boundary between Radnorshire: 
and Brecknockshire. Twenty-eight miles beyond it reaches the. city ‘of 
Hereford, and, with:a very. circuitous channel of 264 and 19 miles, ths 
towns of Ross and Mohmouth.: The river is'here joined by the Monnow, 
having previously been. swelled by numerous tributaries. “ Separating the 
counties of Monmouth and Gloucester, it flows by Redbrook, and under the 
Bigsweir bridge of 160 feet span, on to Chepstow, 18 miles ; passing the 
famed ruin of Tintern’ abbey, and between. abrupt cliffs and steep wooded. 
falls. From Chepstow to the junction of the river with the Severn the 
distance is 2} miles, and the whole length from its source to the mouth, — 
which is three-quarters of a mile wide, is 149 miles. The tide occasionally 
reaches as far as Redbrook, where barges dischirge their cargoes, Dut 
boats navigate the river nearly to Hay in Brecknockshire. ; 

Chepstow is upon the western bank of the Wye, and the magnificent 
ruins of its castle, occupying 3.acres of ground, are upon the summit of a 
cliff whose base is washed by the river. The town is connected to. the 
Midland Counties, South Wales; and London, by the South Wales Railway, 
which crosses ‘the xiver. by means of & bridge designed by Brunel, 
and opened in 1852, combining the principles of Telford’s suspension and 
Stephenson’s tubular bridges. ‘The tube which spans the river is 300 
feet in length and 9 feet in diameter, with a clear water-way of 51 feet 
above the highest tide at high water, and 94 feet above low water, while 
the bridge altogether is 600 feet in length. ‘The river is also crossed at 
the town by an iron bridge opened in 1816; it is‘on piers of masonry, 
having & centre arch of 112. feet span, 2 arches of 70 feet, and 2 of” 
feet ; the total length of the bridge is 872 feet. : 

Gloucester pilots act as pilots for Chepstow; vessels bound there 
generally weigh from King road at the first of the flood, when all the rocks 
show themselves. The lending marks for the dangerous passage of the 
shoals, through which the tide runs with great impetuosity, are well 
known to the pilots, but can be recognized by them only. Having arrived 
opposite Matherne Upper Pill, it is usual to keep half a cable-length off 
shore, a distance which will lead into the Wye. It is necessary in going 
up the river towards Chepstow to avoid Tideham stone, which has 6 feet 
over it when Fair-tide rock at Red cliff is covering ; the stone lies abreast 
Emen’s rock, upon the port hand, near an oak tree on Thornwell’s farm. 
Near the railway bridge vessels drawing 10 to 12 fect may lie afloat at all 
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times, while there are several quays with 20 feet alongside them at high- 
water springs. 

Tides.—It is high water, full and change, at Chepstow, at 7h. 30m. 
local, or 7h. 41m. Greenwich time ; the mean spring rise is 38 feet, the 
neap 28. The tide has, however, been known to rise as high as 
56 feet. 

Trade.—The river is famed for its salmon fishery. There are iron 
works for the manufacture of masts, boilers, and bridges, and within a 
short distance of the town several paper mills, There is, however, but 
little trade, and the exports are chiefly timber and bark. The Custom 
House returns in 1867 were as follows :— 

Number of vessels belonging to the port 45 = 1,739 tons. Coasters 
inwards 402 = 14,210 tons, outwards 238 = 9,015 tons. Foreign in- 
wards 2 = 128 tons, besides 80 vessels of 2,896 tons not requiring 
clearances. 

The population in 1861 was 3,364. 

During summer a steamer runs daily to and from Bristol, a distance of 
20 miles. 


RIVER SEVERN and GLOUCESTER.—River Severn, second only to 
the Thames, takes its rise high up Plinlimmon, on the south-western 
borders of Montgomeryshire, 1,500 feet above the sea level ; 11 miles 
from its source it reaches the town of Llanidloes ; flowing from thence 
north-east by Welshpool for the great plain of Shropshire, and after 
making a wide circuit turns abruptly to the south-east for the town of 
Shrewsbury 72 miles, which it nearly surrounds. Upon the same course the 
river passes Coalbrookdale, and then, more southerly, Bewdly and Stourport, 
there joined by the Stour from the north, and several canals from the 
surrounding trading towns ; 13 miles below, or 62} from Shrewsbury, it 
passes the city of Worcester on the west, and enters the county of 
Gloucester at Tewkesbury, and in a south-west direction reaches the 
second cathedral city, distant 30 miles. From Gloucester to Sharpness 
the course of the Severn is very serpentine and irregular ; 12 miles 
below the city, at Framilode, it receives the Frome or Stroud from the 
east, and making a remarkable horse-shoe bend of 9 miles, it becomes a 
tidal estuary of varying breadth to its junction with the Bristol channel 
at Kingroad, the total distance to which, from its source, is 220 miles. 
The river is navigable only to Sharpness for vessels of any size ; beyond 
it to Gloucester it is dangerous and uncertain, and used only by small 
craft during springs. Above Gloucester, by means of artificial weirs and 
locks, it is navigated by vessels of from 80 tons to boats along different 
portions to as far as Pool quay, near Welshpool in Montgomeryshire, 314 
miles above Shrewsbury. ‘The Stroud water canal from Framilode, con- 
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necting the Severn with the Thames, was completed in 1792, when the- 
first vessel passed through. 

Gloucester stands on a gentle eminence on the east side of the Severn, 
where it is divided into two channels by the isle of Alney, and crossed by 
one road and two railway bridges, the width of the river being 105 feet ; 
it has been an inland port for centuries, but only since the opening of the 
Gloucester and Berkley canal, in 1827, has it become of commercial im- 
portance, and since which the river quays of 200 yards in length have 
become practically neglected. _ 

Canal and Docks.—The canal, which in some places runs alongside 
the banks of the river, and is upon a dead level, is 164 miles in length to 
Sharpness point, and of an average width of 86 feet, with a navigable 
depth of 15 feet, admitting vessels of 700 tons to dock through. The 
docks at Gloucester occupy about 13 acres, affording upwards of 3,000 
yards of quay room, the whole of which is connected with the narrow, 
and a portion with the broad gauge lines of railways, on to which vessels 
can either discharge direct or into the warehouses behind. The docks 
are connected with the river by a small lock for the passage of river 
craft only. There are three graving docks, the largest 165 feet long and 
35 feet 6 inches in width at the water line, with 12 feet over the sill ; the 
second is 113 feet by 29 feet 6 inches, and 102 feet over the sill ; and the 
third suitable for river craft. 

The railway lines in immediate connexion with the city are the 
Gloucester and Cheltenham, and the Great Western round from Bristol 
to South Wales. 

Trade.— The manufactures of Gloucester are chiefly soap, pius, iron- 
founding, rope, sail-making, boat and some ship building. The exports, 
a considerable quantity of salt, somé coal and culm, The foreign trade is 
principally with the West Indies and the Baltic ; and the Custom-house 
returns for 1867 were as follows :— 

The number of vessels belonging to the port, 841=15,586 tons, The 
number of coasters entered inwards, 533=27,757 tons, outwards, 723= 
38,735 tons. Foreign inwards, with cargo, 529=146,942 tons ; ditto, in 
ballast, 5==1,000 tons ; ditto, outwards, with cargo, 77=15,722 tons, and 
in ballast, 259,202 tons. 

Supplies and ship stores of all descriptions can be obtained, and there 
is a Seaman’s home near the docks. The population in 1861 was 16,512. 

Sharpness, the entrance from the Severn of the Gloucester and Berkley 
canal, is upon the east bank of the river, by which it is 27 miles below 
the city, 174 above Kingroad, and 10 above Aust head; the width of 
the river is here half a mile, increasing below to a little within the Old 
Passage, to 2 miles, but at low water, with the exception of a narrow, wind- 
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ing, and: shifting -channel, ft ia filled up with! the Oldbuty saids of the 
east shore, the Shepherdine, Lydney, a and cancel ‘sinds on: =m eet ad 
the Prinn abreast the canal entrance, A gar ace meReE Ane 

” Basin: —The canal i is entered ‘dhtouigh’ a basin of ‘24 ‘adres; the atin gate 
being 37} feet in width ; between ‘the basin and the ‘canal there’are' two 
locks abreast; the largest, ‘adapted for shipping, i is” 159: feet’ long: and 35 i in 
breadth, with a depth of 18 feet over the upper sill: intd thé canal. ” 

- The depth over the sill of the sea gates is ‘very irregular and uncertain, 
an average spring affording 27 feet 9 inches,'and 4 -neap 15 feet '6 inches. 
See tides. From the pier flag-staff, a red flag is shown by day, and a lamp 
by night when the gates are open. Supplies for daily use can be ‘had- at 
Sharpness, and good water — the canal, with wai it and ne bce aré 
supplied. te & 

Lydney, 2 post town and seaport, ‘upon ‘the westside of the oven is 
by land 20 miles south-west of Gloucester, and 14 miles N.N.W. from the 
river. A canal, navigable for vessels of light ‘drat connects the fatter 
nearly with the town, and from thence a tramroad running through the 
forest of Dean, unites with - the Wye: at Liydbrook, ois there are 
ironworks, 

The Lydney basin is 220 feet joie by 80 broad, having a depth when 
level with the canal'of 23 feet, to which it is connected by- a ‘lock 100 feet 
in length, by 25 in width, with a depth of 14 feet over the upper ‘sill; the 
sea gates are 26 feet in width, with 24 feet of water over the sill at 
ordinary springs. It is approached: -between' two piers, the north oné 
300 feet in length ; upon this pier-head a black ball is hoisted when light 
vessels are to anchor until loaded ones have ‘passed out, and a light at 
night when the gates are open ;’a warping ‘buoy i is moored: apeNe: the a 
to assist vessels to the anchorage out of the current. RSs eae ee 

The main channel of the river'is on the opposide side, the-sands off the 
port drying at 4 hours ebbs. The rapidity of the current is ee great, 
forming an eddy counter to the ordinary direction of the stream. ‘ 
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_ The trade is chiefly carried on ‘in trows or river vessels, but occasionally 
there are some of from 160 to'220 tons from Ireland. ‘The exports are'thé 
produce of the forest of Dean, consisting of’ coal, iron, tin-plate, timber, 
and bark; and in 1867 the number of vessels which passed out were’ 3. 005, 
with 167,101 ton of coals, and 28,122 tons of sundries. ‘ 

Lydney is a creek of Gloucester, and the custom house returns were — 
coasters inwards, 248 = 10,283 tons ; outwards, 2, 037 = 90,632 tons. - 

There is a station wos the South: Wales: ae near the head of the 
canal. : Names . - - 

The population i in 1861 was 2,288.00 7 Ee 
' miaes of the Severm—It is high-water’ full and: change at Sharpiiées 
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about three-quarters of an hour after Kingroad, a high spring rise is about 
31 feet or 13 feet less ; an ordinary rise, 25 feet; ahigh neap, 17 feet; and a 
low one, 13 feet 6 inches; the duration of a low spring flood and of a high 
neap is 34 hours ; of a high spring, 23 hours ; and of a high neap, 3$ hours. 
The flood at Aust head runs 5 knots, the ebb 54, above which it is of 
uncertain and unequal velocity. The Hygre, or Bore, ryshes up the river 
with considerable noise, and a front of 4 and 5 feet; it is experienced in 
the several.channels from about 2, miles above Sharpness, but not ina 
continuous wave from shore to shore, until passed Longney, 9 miles below. 
Gloucester, and where the river is 260 feet broad. It is observed to be 
highest about the fifth flood from full and change, and occasioned by the 
contractions of the stream below. 

At Gloucester, the high water is lh. 47m. later than at Sharpness, and a 
high spring rise is 7 feet 6 inches or 23 feet 6 inches less, and the duration- 
of the flood 45 minutes; a low spring is about 8 feet, 6 inches, and the 
duration is then 2h. 45m. The flood is only experienced for about 4 days 
before and after the springs, the stream continuing to set up the river 20 
minutes after the water has commenced falling at Gloucester. Before the 
weirs were constructed, the tide occasionally reached Worcester ; now at 
springs only, to the weir at Tewkesbury, at times flowing over it. | 

Pilots and Steam-tugs.—The pilot boats are both cutter and yawl 
rigged, with the letter G upon their sails; they cruise down channel as far 
as Lundy. There are six steam-tugs, and vessels usually tow up and down, 
the time required being about three hours to Sharpness from Kingroad, 
and through the canal to Gloucester, a working day. ; 

Directions.— Vessels bound up the Severn for Lydney or Sharpness, 
usually weigh from Kingroad at 24 hours flood. Those drawing 22 feet of 
water can reach and enter. the canal on springs, and others of 10 and 12. 
feet draft at neaps. The most critical portion of the navigation is about. 
the Barnacle channel and Lydney grounds, on account of the rapidity of 
the tides and the variable nature of the sands. 


Note.—GENERAL SIGNALS FOR Pitors anp Steam Tuas.—In the 
Bristol channel the ordinary signal for a Pilot by day is understood, and 
at night either a lamp or flash light ; and as a rule, Pilot boats when on 
their cruising ground should constantly repeat the latter. 

Ships requiring a steam-tug should fly a whift ensign by day, and 
at night, either a gun, rocket, or blue-light will obtain the desired 
assistance. : 
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APPENDIX. 


Taste showing approximately the additional depth of Soundings due to 
each hour before or after high water in Swansea Bay. 


Interval of time, either before or after High Water. 
Period of High Water SSS 
0 or 8 6 


C7 | oe | ae | CT | ET | qm | GEES 


Feet. | Feet. | Feet. | Feet. | Feet. | Feet. | Feet. 


- -{ 294} 274 | 2292] 15 73 | 23] oO 

» or6 - -/| 28% | 27 | 22 15 8 3 1 

9 , ord + -| 28 | 26 214) 15 8} 38; 2 

10 4 or4 - -| 26$} 254] 21 15 9 Bt 4 

ll 5 orS - -+| 25 | 234] 20 | 15 | 10} 7 5 

12, «or2 += =| 283] 22 19 15 ll 8 6 
- ~ J - | 214 iad 15 14] 8 74 


The above table has been computed on the basis that the highest tide 
at Swansea takes place two transits of the moon after her full and change ; 
and it is to be used in the following manner :— 

Calculate the period of high water for the given day, and then find the 
‘interval of time between the given hour and that period of high water, 
whether before or after it. With the above period (or the hour nearest 
to it) enter the left-hand column of the table, and opposite thereto, and 
under the above interval of time (or the hour nearest to it) will be seen 
the number of feet to be added to the soundings given on the chart. 

Example.—March 16, 1869, at 4 p.m., a vessel drawing 13 feet is 
standing into Swansea bay, but being early on tide for the harbour, it is 
desired to know whether she can lie-to, regardless of the Green grounds 
the shoalest water on which, by the chart, is 1} fathoms ? 

It will be, on that day, high water by the shore at 7h. 
44m. p.m., and the interval of time to it will there- 
fore be 3h. 44m., or nearly 4 hours. Now opposite 8h. 
(the nearest to 7h. 44m.) and under the 4th hour will 


_ be found - ° - - - - 8 feet. 
Least water on Green grounds 1} fathoms = - Tt, 
The depth, therefore, at 4 p.m. will be - - 15} feet. 


or 24 feet to spare. 


ut 
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TaBLE showing approximately the Height of the Tide above low water _ 
springs due to each hour before or after high water in the Port of 
Ilfracombe. 


Interval of time, either before or after High Water. 


Period of High Water 


being at , oi 2 oe 4 5 i. 
Hig alf- w 
Water. Hour. |Hours, Tide. Hours. |Hours. Water. 


Feet. | Feet. | Feet. | Feet. | Feet. | Feet. | F 
30 28 23 15 12 
29 27 23 15 10 
28 26 22 15 ll. 


7 oclock - 5 
8 6 
6 
27 26 22 15 10 7 
8 
0 
9 


» oré 

9 » ord 

10 9 ord 

11 » ors 
12 9» or2- 


1 99 ” 


26 24 21 15 11 
25 23 20 15 12 1 
23 21 18 15 11 


828 t @ @ @ 8 
t @ 8 e 8 8 8 
wawHKwNwos 


Note.—By allowing a quarter of an hour less time and 4 feet less water the above is 
applicable to Barnstaple Bar. 
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“TABLE OF POSITIONS. 


‘BRISTOL CHANNEL. 


Place. 


Wolf - 3 - : 
Seven stones - - 
Longships - _ 
Godrevy - - 
Trevose head - - 
Hartland point - - 
Lundy - - = 
Dfracombe - - 
Bridgewater or Burnham - 
Flatholm - - - 
Avon - - . 


English and Welsh grounds 
Usk, Newport 


Cardiff - - = 
Breaksea - - - = 
Nash -- - - 
Scarweather - - 
Mumbles - - - 
Helwick - - ~ 


Pembrey harbour, Burry 
port. 


Caldy - - - 
St. Ann’s - - 7 
Smalls - - = 
South Bishop = - . 


Particular Spot. 


Lighthouse on rock =~ 
Light vessel in 40 fathoms 
E. side of rocks. 


Lighthouse on rocks off 
the Land’s Eng. — 


Lighthouse on island -~ 
Do. N.W. part - 
Do. _ proposed - 
Do. _— on island - 


Do. Lantern Hill, 
W. entrance. _ 
Lighthouse N. of Burnham 
Do. on island, S. 
point. 
Lighthouse E. side of 
entrance. 
Light vessel in 5 fathoms 
. side of channel. 
Lighthouse, Ww. entrance: 
‘point. 
Lamp, dock entrance - 
Light vessel in 8 fathoms 


- end of one fathom 
bank. 


Lighthouse on point - 


Lig ht vessel in 15 fathoms 
W. end bank. 


Lighthouse on _ island, 
wansea Bay. 


hight vessel in 16 fathoms, 
end bank. 


Li pews pier end, 
urry inlet. 


Lighthouse on island = - 


Do. head, Milford 
haven. 


Lighthouse on rock - 
Do, do. - 


Latitude, 
North. 


56 


20 


| Lon 


tno 


oe 


oo 


or 


om 


itude, 


est. 


57 
25 


-~ 
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TIDE TABLE 


Suowine the Tore of High Warrr Foutz and CHAnGs, with the Risx of 
Sprines and Nraps above the mean Low Water of ordinary Spring 
Tides, at the principal Places at the Entrance of, and up the BristoL 


CHANNEL. 
om 6 ee High Water. 
ne 2 Place. te anne | 
ae Local | Greenwich 
; eo | Time. Time. 
i “ a Rese fired i Z 
a. : -| bom h. ft. 
Cape Cornwall - -  e# ~| 4 4 13? 
t. Ives - - - a '-| 4 5 15. 
Padstow 3 - ; = - -| 5 5 16} * 
‘Botreaux or Boscastle » = - -| 5° 5 17 
Rude haven ~- » - ° =| 5- . 6 17 
Lundy island, - - -. < -~ | 5. 5 20 
ayeleore - - - -. -| 5 6 16} 
S ‘ = . -| 6 6 = 
Barnstaple -- - - - vel 6 6 — 
‘Hifracombe -- ~ - - 2 | 5- 5 212 | 
inmouth or the Foreland : - -}] 6. 6 21 
inehead . - - - -| 6 6 24 
Bridgewater bar = - - -| 6 7 264 
Bridgewater -- — ) - -|'8 8 _ 
he Holms and Weston-Super-Mare - -|° 6. 7 28} 
_Walton bay - - -| 7 7 30 
Portishead or Kingsroad - - -} 7 7 31 
“Bristol, Cumberland Basin gate - -| 7° 7 aot 
Chepstow ~- - - -| 7 7 284 
‘Sharpness .- - =" - -| 7. 8 15? 
Gloucester = - - - 2 -| 9. 9 — 
‘Newport ° - - -| 7 7 29 
Cardiff and Penarth - - - -| 6 7 29 
island -- . 7. =" -{| 6 6 26 
Porthcawl .- -° = -. ~] 6 6 214 
Neath - - e., - - 6 6 — 
Swansea or Mumbles - - - -]|] 6 #1 6 20 
Burry inlet bar - ve ‘= -| 6 O 6 18 
Burry port -- ° = ss -1.6 5 6 18 
Hlanelly, = - o- ..e -{ 6 16 | 6 18 
Caermarthen Dar - - - - -,| 5 44 6 19 
Ferryside - - - - -} 5 49 6 16 
Caertharthen“- = - - -{| 6 17 7 —_ 
ac at -- -- . - “1 5°40 | 6 20 
enby - - <1‘ 5 42 6 20 
St. Ann’s head, Milford haven - -| 5 56 | 6 18 
Pembroke dock - - - -| 6°12 6 15 
‘Laurenny ~« - - = -| 6° 28 6 14 
-Haverfordwest - 2 - ~“! 6-42 7 2 
’s lighthouse _- ele 6 0 |.6 — 
St. = - 6 0 6 — 


rd 
" 
: 
‘ 


= 
& 
-. 
oS 
- 
t 
e 
f 
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INDEX. . 


Page 
Aberafon - - - - 97 
Aberthaw - - - - 107 
Aldridge shoal - - - 109 
Amy’s point - - - 
Anchor head - = - 124 
Angle bay - - - - 61 
———~ life-boat - - - 55 
-—— shelf - - - 49 
Appledore - - ” - 81 
pool - - - 80 
Approaching the Bristol Channel - I 
Armed Knight islet - ~ - 
Asprock - - - - 81 
Aust head - - - - 134 
Avarrack rock - - - 5 
Avon docks, or Channel docks - 134 
e—- lighthouse - - - 128 
——- river - - - 131, 132 
Avonmouth pier - ° - 184 
Baggy point and leap - - 3i 
Bann shoal - - - - 5 
Barnstaple - - - - 30 
————— bay - - - 25 
life-boats - - 80 
———_———— lights - - - 28 
pilots - ° = 29 
—————— tides - - - 29 
——-—— directions - - 29 
Barry island and inlet - 107, 108 
Berrow flats - - - - 41 
Bessack rocks ° : . 9 
Bideford - - - - 80 
or Barnstaple bar and buoys 28 
Blacknore - - - - 125 
Blackpool - ° - 57, 73, 74 
Blue anchor, head, and road - 9389 
Boden rocks, or man and hisman -_ 11 
Botreaux or Boscastle - e WW 
Bounder rock - =i a 4 
Breaksea point and ledge - - 107 


Page 
Breaksea light vessel - - lll 
Breandown - - - 128 
Bridgewater - - - 44 
bay - - - 4i1 
bar - - e 4i1 
——--—.. lifeboat - - 44 
buoys - - ~ 42 
———— pilots - - - 438 
tides - - = 42 
directions - - 43 
—~———— or Burnham lights - 42 
Brison rocks i= = - 4 
Bristol “ - - 1832, 183 
Channel docks - - 184 
boundaries of - 20 
approach to - 20 

—_— soundings off en- 
trance - - 21 
Briton Ferry docks - - 95 
Broad haven ° - - 60 
Braunton Burrows - - - 26 
Bucks ledge - ° - 26 
Bude haven ‘“ : - 418 
-—— lifeboat - - - 16 
Buggy overfall - - - 34 
Bull point - - -. - $2 
Burnham - - - - 44 
or Bridgewater lights - 42 
Burry inlet - - - » 75 
buoyage - 81, 82 
lynch and other pools - 82 
Whitford light - | - 81 
_— pilots - - - 83% 
tides - - - 88 
- directions - - 83 
port - - - - 76 
light - - - 81 
lifeboat - - - 84 
Buryholm - - - = 79 
Bute docks, Cardiff ° 116, 117 
— lights and signals 117, 118 


Caermarthen . - 


bay - - 
——_——- inlet - - 

buoyage of —- 
———~———-— tides - - 
— directions = - 
Caldy island - - 
_— lighthouse = . 
——- road ~ : - 
——— and Tenby tides : 
——- offing patches - 
——- directions round - 


Camel or crooked river - 
Cape Cornwall - - 


bank : 

Carrack’s rocks - - 
Carnbrae monument * 
Carr rocks, spit, and buoy - 
Carrick rocks - - 
Cardiff ° - - 
, approach to -. - 
————— and Penarth roads - 
———= grounds - - 
buoys - 

pilots. - ° 

tides - ° 

——— directions ‘- « 
Carnellow shoal -. ° 
Carlow rock ° . 
Carter’s rock - : 
Castle cove # - 
Cefn-Sidan sands - - 
Centre ledge ° - 
Ceres, pilot vessel . - ° 
lifeboat - 

Chapel Anjou point - 
Chapel rocks ° - 
Chepstow - - - 
tides - - 
Cherrystone rock - E 
Cleddy or Cleddauriver - 
tides 


Clevedon - - - 
Clifton suspension bridge - 


Clovelly - - - 
—- anchorage - - 

- pilots ° - 
Cobler shoal _ « “ 


Cockburn spit, Kingroad - 
Cok-le-Marny rock - - 
13413. 


INDEX. 145 
Page P: 
74, , s | Colhugh reef * - 2 “ 106 
- 62 | Coombe, Martin bay - - 85 
- 73 | Copperas rock - - - 85. 
- 78 | Cornborough summer-house - 26 
- 78 | Cowrocks - - - - 16 
- 73 | Crow rocks, toes, and beacon - 58 
- 62 | Croyde bay - ~ ° - 31 
- 63 | Culver sand * - 40-44 
- 67 buoys - ° - 45 
- 66 
- 64 | Dalebay - « ° - 61 
68,69 | Danger reefs - - - 85 
- 13 | Denny island . - - 126 
- 4 | Directions, from the Holms up - 180 
- 5 | Dockyard bank - © - 50 
- 6 lights - “ - 51 
- 10 | Doom bar, Padstow - - 14 
- 50 | Down-end or hill - - - 381 
- 9 | Driftrock - ° - - 64 
- 119 | Dumball island ° - - 126 
- 112 
- 114 | East bank, Lundy - - - 28 
- 118 | Ebal rock - - ° - 5 
- 113 | Eelridge - - : - 65 
- 114 | Eligug stacks - : - 59 
- 114 | Elyriver - - - - 112 
- 115 | Endallyon church - ° - 18 
- 5 | English grounds - - 127 
- 5 and Welsh grounds light- 
- Ql vessel < - 127 
- 17 
- 72 | Fairy rock - -- - - 10] 
- 110 | Fe-les rock -| - ” - 3 
- 81 | Ferryside - - - - 72 
- 84 | ————lifeboat - - - 72 
-. 8 | Firefly rock - - - 127 
- 107 | Flatholmisland - - - 109 
185,186 | ————-light - - 109 
- 136 | ————shelf - - - 110 
- 89 tides - - - 112 
- 56 | Flatness rocks - - - 126 
- 57 | Foreland -  - - - 86 
- 125 | ———— ledge - - - .36 
- 182 tides, and soundings off - 37 
- 25 | Freshwater bay - - - 57 
- 26 | ene — east - - 61 
- 26 , | 
- 41 | General remarks - a - 1-20 
- 127 | Gilter point | - - 62, 68 
- 5 | ——e-spit - - - - 65 


on 
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~ Glamorganshire canal- - 


Gloncceres - - ce 
and Berkley « canal 
Geodrevy head and island - 
—__——- light - -— 
Goodern bight, Portreath - 
Gore point, near Portlock - - 
—— spit, Bridgewater’ sae 


Graham banks - - 
Green grounds - - 
Ground swell - Pa —- 
Ground’s light-vessel - 
Gullard rock - - | 
Gunnel creek’ =  -- © «© 
Gurley creek - -" - 
Gurnard’s head - ° _ 
-Gwendreath river - ° - 


Gwythian river re — 


Hakin -- -- - 
Hall’s rock - ° ° 
Hangman hills -" -— 
Harbour rock” - -" 
Hartland point > -" 
light, proposed - 
quay SP, 
—_—— tides - - 
Haverford west - _ 
Hawker’s cove - - 
Hayle estuaryand river + 
lifeboat = * 
—— lights e : 
. pilots - - 
directions -" - 
Helwick shoals = - 
light vessel - 
— directions - - 


Hen and Chicken rocks - 
Highceliff bank - - 
Highweer point -— << 
Hobb’s point - - 
Holywell head or Penhale point 
Honeycomb rock or Weston ledge 


Hooper sands - - 
How rock - - - 
Hugo bank - - - 
Hurlston point - ° 


Tifracombe = e oy 
lifeboat 


INDEX. 

Page 
* oe Ilfracombe light -- - =: "33 
- 187 pilots - - -- 88 

- 137 directions - Sof ho aS 
“ 9 | ————- tides - -'- =~ 88 
- - 9 | Indrafts of Irish channel - - 21 
- 10 | Instow - - oe - 681 
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tides ° - : 7 | ——patch - - » 
directions - - ° 7 river - - ‘ 

Stoke spit and patches ° - 40 
Stones, Godrevy head © - 9,10 | Villiers rock - ‘ 
St. Thomas head - e - 124 | Vyynecks - - ° 
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- 108 
- 109 
- 182 
- 135 
- 123 
92-94 
- 88 
- 93 
- 91 
- 91 
- 90 
91-94 
° 2 
- 127 
- 71 
112, 113 
- 127 
- 27 
-° 92 
- 70 
63, 69 
- 69 
- 67 
- 69 
- 47 
- 5. 
- 1-2 
- 138 
- 90 
- 129 
- I18 
- 17 
- 3 
- 71 
- 13 
- di 
- 12 
- 56 
- 104 
- 48 
- 104 
- 124 
- 121 
- 120 
» 120 
e 15 
- 8 


150 | INDEX. 


| P P 
Wadebridge - -- > = a White oyster ledge - - - “50 
Walton bay - - : - 125 | Whitesand bay ° - 2 = 
Watchet - -. - 39,40 | Whiteford point - -- - 79 

lights . « - - 40 | ————-Scar and lighthouse~** 80, 81 

tides - - - ° = 40 | Widenmouth bay, or Bunde bay --- -1% 
directions - - - 40 | Wildersmouth - - +s §2 
Watch hill point - - - - 65 | Wolf rock lighthouse - ” --- 4 
Watermouth - - - 385 | Woolhouse rock and beacon - ‘66 
Weare tongue and buoy” - -- 50 | Wolves rock - -- -  #- HO 
Welsh grounds -- =" -~ 127° | Worms head . -- ol tw FQ 
- buoys - ° - 328 | Wyeriver - - - - - te BBS 
Weston ledge, or Honeycomb rock - 124 Ste St 
Weston-Super-Mare oe - 124 
White bank - - - - - 65 | Yeoriver - - -- - += QF 


White horses, race of the - - 24 | Yowan patch = - -  - o = » 66 
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